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PREFACE 


Ihis volume brings together twenty essays relating to the history of the 
principalities established in Palestine and Syria in the wake ofthe First Crusade. 
(hey are divided into four thematic sections. The first of these deals with the 
identities and origins of those Westerners — primarily nobles and knights — who 
wltIed in the kingdom of Jerusalem and the principality of Antioch (I-VI) 
Iom 1098 onwards. The second studies the character of the monarchy of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem from its foundation under Godfrey of Bouillon up to 
the joint reign of Melisende and Fulk of Anjou, with an emphasis on relations 
with the nobility of the kingdom and the Latin church (VII-XI). The third 
hrings together four studies dealing with both sacred and secular aspects of the 
lundscape and population of the Holy Land under Frankish rule (XII-XV); at 
liist night this might seem like a strange combination of subjects, but the cases 
ul the settlement of the city of Jerusalem, the military use of the relic of the 
True Cross, and wider strategic considerations concerning the defence of the 
Iloly Land all demonstrate how sacred and secular matters were inextricably 
linked in twelfth-century Palestine. The final section considers how the Franks 
jwrevived and interacted with the Muslim and native Christian inhabitants of 
Nyrii, Palestine and neighbouring lands, with a particular emphasis on the 
evidence of the great chronicle of William of Tyre (XVI-XX). Thus while 
svetions | and 2 are focused on the first three decades of Frankish rule, sections 
Y and 4 relate to the entire period of the principalities of Outremer up to their 
ielunt by Saladin at the battle of Hattin in 1187. 

Une essay is the original English version of a paper which first appeared 
in Spanish translation (XIII). Three others have been re-set and given new 
fi@pinution (VI, XIV and XVII). The remainder are reproduced as published, 
LU lur the correction of typographical errors. There are, however, two cases 
ut nimenclature which I would no longer use. One study refers to the second 
Hin patriarch of Jerusalem as ‘Daimbert of Pisa’. Thanks to the work of 
] P Mutzke, we now know that the correct form of his name is in fact 
! The other point is more important. The titles of two studies refer 
! T “Crusader States’, which was a common designation for all four of 
g ninkish or Latin principalities in Outremer at the time that these were 


Midline! Matzke, Daibert von Pisa: Zwischen Pisa, Papst und erstem Kreuzzug 
Udit tpt, 1998). 
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written. After several decades of research, I now regard this term not only 
as inaccurate, but misleading. After the passing of the founding generation 
which arrived with the First Crusade, very few of the Western population of 
Palestine and Syria were actually crusaders, and I have preferred to use the 
term Franks, as they were known both by themselves and by the indigenous 
peoples of the region, as elaborated in Essay no. XX. The term ‘crusader state’ 
would aptly describe the twelfth-century kingdom of France on the grounds of 
the contribution it made to the crusading movement, but it is an inappropriate 
term for the kingdom of Jerusalem, the principality of Antioch, or the county 
of Edessa, each of whose Frankish inhabitants regarded it as their own patria. 

Early versions of several of these essays were presented as invited lectures 
or conference papers, and I am glad to place on record my thanks to those - 
individuals who organised these events and provided hospitality, as well as 
to the institutions which granted financial support: Benjamin Z. Kedar and 
the Institute for Advanced Study of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (V); 
Katharine Keats-Rohan and the Linacre Unit for Prosopographical Research 
(VI); Jesus Angel Solórzano Telechea, Beatriz Arizaga Bolumburu and the 
Instituto de Estudios Riojanos in Logroño (XIII); Jonathan Riley-Smith and 
the Eastern Mediterranean Seminar at the Institute of Historical Research, 
London (X); John France and the Centre for Conflict Studies at the University 
of Wales, Swansea (XIV); Carolyn Muessig, George Ferzoco and the Centre 
for Medieval Studies of the University of Bristol (XV); Kurt Villads Jensen 
and the Institut for Middelalderstudien, University of Southern Denmark | 
(XVIII). I have discussed many points at issues with these colleagues, as well — 
as with Hugh Kennedy, Susan Edgington, Jonathan Phillips, Michael Matzke, 
and Graham Loud. I am especially grateful to Bernard Hamilton, who was 
not only the external examiner of my doctoral thesis, but in his capacity as 
editor of the Bulletin of the Society for the Study of the Crusades and the Latin 
East accepted for publication a short research note (II) which became my 
first published work. My greatest debt of thanks, however, is owed to Hans 
Eberhard Mayer, who has not only discussed numerous historical problems 
at great length in correspondence, but most generously provided me with 
offprints and copies of his own work which have proved both invaluable and 
inspiring over many years of research. 


ALAN V. MURRAY 
Calverley, Yorkshire 
March 2015 
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The Origins of the Frankish Nobility of 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1100—1118 


Most historians of the crusader states have tended to assume that the 
nobility of the early Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was essentially 
Lotharingian in character, being drawn predominantly from the 
followers or vassals of the first two monarchs: Godfrey of Bouillon, 
who before the First Crusade was duke of Lower Lotharingia, and 
his brother and successor Baldwin IL! However it is not clear on 
what evidence this assumption is based. While the nobilities of the 
principality of Antioch and the county of Tripoli have been discussed 
within the context of larger monographs on these states? there has been 
no systematic examination of the origins of the early nobility of 
Jerusalem. 

In this essay I therefore propose to analyse the composition of 
the early Frankish nobility of Jerusalem in terms of its European 
origins. The chronological parameters chosen are those of the reign of 
Baldwin I, 18 July 1100 to 2 April 1118. The short reign of Baldwin's 
predecessor Godfrey of Bouillon has been excluded on purpose as 
many of the crusaders in the Holy Land during this one year period 
returned to Europe and must therefore be considered pilgrims rather 
than settlers. However it will be found that most of Godfrey's vassals 
are in fact included as they were still represented in the next reign. 
Certainly the carlier date allows us to include the important group 
known as the domus Godefridi which mounted a coup d'état in favour of 
Baldwin | on Godfrey’s death.’ 

The nobility constituted only a minority of the Frankish population 
of the kingdom, itself a minority among native Christians of various 
rites, Muslims, Jews, and Samaritans.‘ The only medieval figure for the 
size of the nobility derives from the list of knights and sergeants in 
Chapter 271 of the Livre of John of Ibelin.* John himself was writing 
some time after 1260, but the precise nature of his itemized list suggests 
he was using as his source a text, probably dating from the last quarter of 
the twelfth century, which detailed the military service of the kingdom 
at that time.® John himself gives the total knight service owed to the king 
as 577 knights. However, the addition of the separate items cannot give 
a total of less than 647 and can be interpreted as giving as many as 675. 
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Yet even this figure cannot represent the true number; several fiefs are 
missing from the list, while we also know of the existence of mercenary 
knights who are similarly not included.’ Since the kingdom was 
grievously short of manpower it is safe to assume that the kings 
were concemed to make use of every knight available. Bearing this 
consideration in mind as well as the omissions from John of Ibelin's list, 
it is likely that in the period before the battle of Hattin the total knight 
service of the kingdom, excluding the military orders and the mounted 
sergeants who belonged to the burgess class, was well in excess of 700 
knights. 

This figure does not necessarily hold good for the early twelfth 
century. Knight service was essentially determined by the extent of the 
territories held by the Franks, especially the cities, which could be 
enfeoffed to tenants-in-chief and in turn to their vassals, or whose 
revenues provided moncy-fiefs in the case of the royal domain. The 
kingdom in this period was considerably smaller than in the second half 
of the twelfth century. The reigns of Godfrey, Baldwin I, and Baldwin 
II saw a gradual conquest of the Muslim coastal cities and of inland 
border arcas such as Oultrejourdain and the Hauran. The port of Tyre 
was not captured until 1124, while Ascalon remained a Muslim enclave 
within the frontiers of the kingdom until 1153. The pattern of expansion 
in the early period would indicate a gradual increase in the knight 
service the kingdom could support. 

According to Fulcher of Chartres Baldwin I had 300 knights and as 
many foot-soldiers at the beginning of 1101.* A considerable number of 
thesc had come with him from Edessa, and must have belonged to the 
comitatus Baldewini formed by him in 1097-98.? Therefore the force 
available to Godfrey after the departure of the majority of the pilgrims 
in the summer and autumn of 1099 must have been somewhat smaller. 
Since Fulcher describes Baldwin's men as being distributed among 
Jerusalem, Jaffa, Ramla, and Haifa it is unclear whether he was 
including the followers of Tancred in Galilec. At any rate it is possible 
that many of these left with him in March 1101 when he assumed the 
regency of Antioch after the capture of Bohemund. 

We can obtain an idea of the number of knights in the following years 
by examining accounts of the pitched battles fought by the Franks. It 
is clear that when threatened by major invasions from Egypt or 
Damascus garrisons were reduced to an absolute minimum in order to 
raise as large a field army as possible. The First Battle of Ramla 
(September 1101) was fought cum omni virtute peditum et equitum." 
The number of knights was put at either 260,? or 300. At the Second 
Battle of Ramla (May 1102) the army comprised 200 knights many of 
whom were crusaders who had newly arrived from Europe; however in 
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this case the figure did not represent a full mobilization as the army 
which was defeated by the Egyptians in the initial engagement was 
subsequently reinforced by 80 more knights from Galilee and 90 
sergeants from Jerusalem." This gives a total figure of 280 knights 
including pilgrims. At the Third Battle of Ramla (August 1105) the 
Franks managed to put 500 knights into the field, a figure which would 
appear to represent maximum strength and may again have included 
visiting pilgrims." 

For the rest of this reign we are dependent for figures on one source, 
Albert of Aachen, who gives the following information: for the expedi- 
tion to Edessa in 1110, 600 knights;! for the army defeated by the 
combined Turkish forces of Maudüd of Mosul and Tughtikin of 
Damascus in 1113, 700;" for the expedition to northem Syria in 1115, 
500.'* These numbers seem suspiciously high when compared with the 
figures given for similar campaigns in the next reign by Fulcher of 
Chartres: 250 knights — including a contingent from the county of 
Tripoli’? — for the relief expedition to Antioch after the Ager Sanguinis 
in 1119, and 300 for the expedition to Antioch in 1122.” It is striking that 
on average Albert's figures are twice as high as Fulcher's, that is 500- 
700 as opposed to 250—300. Although Albert is normally a reliable 
source he was writing in Europe while Fulcher, writing in Palestine, was 
better placed to obtain information on numbers. It would be unlikely 
that the Franks would wish to unduly weaken the defences of the 
kingdom for lengthy periods. Therefore the expeditions to northern 
Syria must have represented a smaller proportion of the total forces 
available than the armies which fought defensive battles within the 
frontiers of the kingdom. Bearing this in mind, Fulcher’s figures for the 
reign of Baldwin II show a greater correspondence with those for the 
first few years of the kingdom rather than with those for the middle 
period which are attested to only by Albert. 

It should be stressed that all of these figures deal only with able- 
bodied adult males. To arrive at a global figure for the entire Frankish 
nobility we would of course have to include women, children, and 
males who were too old or too unfit for military service. Such a 
calculation would involve establishing a reliable quotient for the size of 
Frankish families in the East. Evidence for this is limited, especially 
in view of the problematic factor of infant mortality in a colonial 
group outside its traditional environment. Moreover, although some 
crusaders were accompanied by their wives and in some cases children 
we do not know what percentage they were of the whole group, 
whereas it is safe to assume that most knights in the later kingdom 
were marricd and had families. However a comparison between the 
numbers of knights in the armies of the early kingdom and the figures of 
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John of Ibelin (taking his omissions into account) would seem to 
suggest that the total knight service in the reign of Baldwin I was 
considerably smaller than that of the second half of the century; a 
tentative figure would be something between one-half and two-thirds 
of the later total. 

This initial consideration of numbers is essential to any discussion of 
the origins of the nobility. The most important prosopographical 
source material comprises the charters of the period. Most of those 
which survive were issued by the king or by ecclesiastical institutions; 
private documents are rare. Therefore the evidence is ‘top-heavy’ in 
that most of the nobles appearing as issuers or witnesses on surviving 
documents tend to be drawn from the ranks of the principes rather than 
the simple knights. Furthermore, we cannot hope to successfully 
identify the place of origin of all of the individuals whose names have 
come down to us. Nevertheless, considering the relatively small size of 
the nobility, a survey of the proportion whose origins can be identified 
may lead to important conclusions about the character of the group as a 
whole. Some knights brought wives and families with them from 
Europe, while others were joined by members of their families or more 
distant relatives some time after the initial settlement. Shared origins 
were not limited to kinsmen. Waldemar Carpinel was accompanied on 
the crusade by a gens or retinue which remained with him in the Holy 
Land." The cases of Eustace Granarius and Joscelin of Courtenay 
discussed below also show that principes were associated in Outremer 
with milites who originated in the same areas in Europe. It is likely, 
therefore, that evidence about the origins of the most important and 
most prominent members of the nobility will provide clues about the 
origins of others who rarely or never appear on documents. What now 
follows is a survey of those members of the nobility whose provenance 
can be identified, grouped according to their area of origin. In most 
cases personal names are given in a form which appears in the original 
sources. Wherc the place of origin can be identified with a reasonable 
degree of certainty this is given in its modern form, along with a precise 
location in parenthesis: in France (F) by département and arrondis- 
sement, in Belgium (B) by province and arrondissement, and in Italy (I) 
by region and province. 

The most logical area of origin to consider first is Lotharingia, since 
scholarship has repeatedly stressed the importance of the Lotharingian 
element in the early Jerusalem nobility. However in contrast to the 
accepted view the only noble in this period who is definitely known to 
have been in Godfrey’s service before the crusade was his chamberlain 
Stabelo, who first appears as a member of the ducal household during 
the march across Hungary.” We can find two other cases where 
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surnames suggest their bearers were also vassals of Godfrey from his 
allodial territory of Bouillon. Philippus de Bulon was present at the 
Second Battle of Ramla.? A Walter of Bouillon is known only from a 
toponym to which he gave his name, mentioned in a charter of 1148 
as the casale quod Galteri de Bulion nuncupatur; he was probably 
identical with, or a relative of the Walter of Bouillon who was present at 
the sale of allods to the abbey of St Gertrude at Nivelles by Godfrey and 
Baldwin in 1096, a fund-raising venture where other crusaders were 
present.” 

Warnerus de Greis was count of Grez-Doiceau, in Flemish Graven 
(B, Brabant, Nivelles), situated between the county of Louvain and the 
episcopal territory of Liège. He was not a vassal, but a kinsman of 
Godfrey, being described by Albert of Aachen as cognatus ipsius ducis 
and vir nobilissimus et propinquus ejus. He acted as Godfrey's deputy 
during the monarch's last illness; this position along with his comital 
status and kinship with the duke would explain why he was accorded the 
leadership of the group of household knights who mounted a coup in 
favour of Baldwin I on Godfrey's death, although Warner himelf died 
only a few days later.” 

A larger element within the Lotharingian group had no known 
feudal or kinship ties with the Ardennes- Verdun family. Gutmannus de 
Brussella, mentioned between 1102 and 1115, was a Brabantine 
from Brussels, a possession of the counts of Louvain, long-standing 
rivals and enemies of the Ardennes-Verdun family.” Lithardus vero 
Cameracensis or de Cameraco civitate Galliae came from the episcopal 
territory of Cambrai in the extreme west of Lower Lotharingia. He 
commanded the garrison of Jaffa in 1105 and was probably identical 
with the Litardus tertius vicecomes Joppitarum and the Lethardus 
vicecomes who gave land at Akhzhiv to the abbey of St Mary of 
Josaphat." Gerardus de Hainaucorum de praesidio Avesnes came from 
Avesnes-sur-Helpe (F, Nord, Avesnes). In 1100 he was granted the fief 
of St Abraham or Hebron but was killed at the Second Battle of Ramla 
in May 1102.7 Another Hennuyer was Giselbertus de castello quod 
dicitur Cuvin, vir illustris, killed at Sidon in 1108. The castle of Couvin 
(B, Namur, Philippeville) was an allodial possession of Baldwin H of 
Mons, Count of Hainault, and was sold by him to the Church of Liége in 
1095 in order to raise funds for the crusade. It is likely that both Gerard 
and Gisclbert left Europe in the service of Baldwin of Hainault but 
transferred to that of Godfrey after the count disappeared in Asia 
Minor while on an embassy to Alexius Comnenus. Milo de Claro 
Monte, a knight of Godfrey's household in 1100, presents problems on 
account of the frequency of his sumame as a toponym in French- 
speaking countries. However there is a case to be made for a connection 
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with Clermont-sur-Meuse (B, Liège, Huy), a fortress purchased at 
great expense by the bishop of Liège in 1095. The Giselbert, Count of 
Clermont, who is documented in 1083 and 1091, is probably identical 
with the Giselbertus de Claro Monte who figures as a member of 
Baldwin's household in Cilicia in the winter of 1097. It is therefore 
likely that Milo was originally a vassal of Giselbert who, like Godfrey 
himself, sold his domains to raise funds for the crusade.” 

Rodulfus de Monzon or Mozon has been claimed by Riley-Smith as 
originating from ‘Menonville’, which he does not identify and which is 
hardly justificd by the forms of his name.?! It is far more probable that 
Ralph was originally a follower of the crusader called Ludowicus 
de Montione or Ludowicus de Monzunz filius comitis Tirrici de 
Munibiliart who can be identified as Louis of Mousson (F, Meurthe-et- 
Moselle), a son of Thierry I, Count of Bar and Montbéliard.” Also 
from Upper Lotharingia came Reinard of Verdun, killed at the Third 
Battle of Ramla in 1105.” 

To these Lotharingians it would make sense to add two Germans 
who likc them were imperial subjects. Wicherius Alemannus was 
claimed by Du Cange and Rey as a member of a Provengal family. 
However this is unlikely as it was above all by German authors that his 
exploits were celebrated; he was for example one of only three Franks 
named in the account of the First Crusade given in the anonymous 
Kaiserchronik. Since even the Rhinelander Albert of Aachen uses the 
sumame Alemannus this is probably meant in the tribal sense of 
‘Swabian’ rather than simply ‘German’, which is confirmed by the poet 
Metellus of Tegernsce who describes him as Suevus Wicherus as well as 
giving the more precise information Fuldanus pauper ... minister.” 
The Gunter mentioned as one of the domus Godefridi in 1100 is 
undoubtedly the same Guntram commemorated along with his com- 
patriot Wicher by the Franconian John of Würzburg.” 

The Lotharingian-German element was easily outnumbered by 
nobles from Flanders and Artois, that is, the domains of the count of 
Flanders and his vassal counties of Boulogne, Lens, Guînes, and Saint- 
Pol. Those from the Flemish domains proper had mostly come to 
Palestine with Robert II, Count of Flanders, and included prominent 
members of the Flemish nobility. Gerbodo de castello Winthinc, killed 
at the Second Battle of Ramla in 1102, can be identified as Gerbod 
HI, Lord of Scheldewindeke (B, Oost-Vlaanderen, Gent), younger 
son of Gerbod II, Lord of Oosterzele and Advocate of St Bertin's 
Abbey.” Rodulfus de castello Alos, quod est in Flandria was the second 
of Ralph, Advocate of St Peter's Abbey at Ghent, and Gisela of 
Luxembourg, sister-in-law of Count Baldwin IV of Flanders. His elder 
brother Baldwin was lord of Aalst (B, Oost- Vlaanderen, Aalst), Waas, 
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und Drongen. He originally went on crusade with his nephews Gilbert, 
who subsequently returned home, and Baldwin II of Aalst, who was 
killed at Nicaea on 13 June 1097. Ralph himself was killed at the Second 
Battle of Ramla in May 1102.” Amulf, the armiger nobilissimi iuvenis 

. probus eques ac princeps de castello Aldenardis killed in an ambush 
by Muslims near Ascalon in 1106 can be identified as Arnulf II, Lord of 
Oudenaarde (B, Oost-Vlaanderen). Balduinus de Hastrut castellis 
Flandriae, first mentioned in 1102, came from Heestert (B, West- 
Vlaanderen, Kortrijk) which was known as Hestrud in the Walloon 
dialect. He may have been a relative of the Ansel de Hestrut et 
Balduinus frater eius who appear on a charter for the abbey of St Bertin 
in 1119.? Baldwin is last mentioned under this surname at the Third 
Battle of Ramla in 1105. However a certain Baldwin appears in charge 
of the defences of Ramla in 1107. He would seem to have held 
land there by 1115 when a royal charter confirmed to Josaphat two 
carrucates given by Balduinus ... in territorio Ramensi, who appears 
again in 1119 as Balduinus de Ramatha. It is thus possible that this 
Baldwin, who was an ancestor of the famous Ibelin family, was in fact 
identical with the Fleming Baldwin of Heestert.? The brothers Hugh 
and Gerard de Falchenberch or Falkenberc derived their surname from 
the village of Fauquembergues (F, Pas-de-Calais, Saint-Omer) in the 
diocese of Thérouanne. Hugh became lord of Tiberias in 1101, but both 
brothers died in 1106 during fighting against Tughtiki of Damascus.*! 
Another Ternois was Hugh, lord of Hebron, first mentioned in 1104, 
whose origins are given by the Versus de viris illustribus dioecesis 
Tarvanensis: 


Et castrum quoddam, quod Sancti dicitur Abraham, Hugo 
Rebeccensis tenuit, miles generosus. 


Hugh therefore came from Rebecques (F, Pas-de-Calais, Saint-Omer) 
just outside Thérouanne. He can be identified with the Hugo de 
Resbeca who witnessed an undated charter issued by Gerard, bishop of 
Thérouanne, sometime before the crusade.” Other, less prominent 
Flemings who are identifiable by thcir sumames were Eustace and 
Hugh of Cassel (F, Nord, Dunkerque), while Godfrey's butler Winricus 
is described as Flandriense by Albert of Aachen.” 

Of the knights who came from the Flemish satellite counties the 
majority seem to have been vassals or kinsmen of Godfrey's elder 
brother Eustace III of Boulogne. The most prominent was Eustace 
Granarius, who became lord of Sidon and Caesarea and at the end of his 
life acted as regent for the captive Baldwin II in 1123. He probably came 
from the county of Saint-Pol which was held as a fief from the count of 
Boulogne.“ Aaluns de Belram, who witnessed a document issued by 
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Eustace in 1116, was probably a vassal of his, from Beaurain-Cháteau 
(F, Pas-de-Calais, Montreuil-sur-Mer) on the River Canche.5 Another 
apparent vassal of Eustace in Palestine was Azo de Drouino, possibly 
from Drouvin-le-Marais (F, Pas-de-Calais, Béthune). Petrus de Lens 
is known only from his donation to the Hospital, sometime before 1110, 
of the casale of Dirberham on the eastem shore of Lake Tiberias. 
Richard has suggested that he was a follower of the Artesian Gervase 
of Bazoches, but it is more likely that he was originally a vassal of 
Eustace of Boulogne, whose family had held the county of Lens 
from the middle of the eleventh century." Anselmus de Parenti is 
documented in Palestine between 1110 and 1126; he held land between 
Bethlehem, Artasium and Bethbezan. Parenty (F, Pas-de-Calais, 
Montreuil-sur-Mer) is a village situated on the Course, a tributary of 
the River Canche, and thus lay within the pagus Bononiensis." Fulk of 
Guines obtained the lordship of Beirut sometime after its capture by 
the Franks in 1110. He was the second son of Baldwin I, Count of 
Guines, a small county situated between the pagus Bononiensis and its 
detached dependent territory of Marck, and was also a kinsman of the 
Boulognes.^? 

This was a near-unique status in this period. Apart from Fulk himself 
and Wamer of Grez who died a few days after Godfrey of Bouillon, we 
know of only one relative of the ruling dynasty actually resident in the 
kingdom between 1100 and 1118. Describing the casualties sustained in 
the defeat of the Franks of Jerusalem by Tughtikin of Damascus and 
Maudüd of Mosul in 1113, William of Malmesbury comments: 


Ceciderunt ibi plures quos ego quoque noram; inter quos 
Godefridus abnepos ejus nothus, jam inde a pueritia umbram 
virtutis vultu colorans, veritatem animo spirans. 


William's editor, Stubbs, identified this Godfrey as a nephew of 
Godfrey of Bouillon; however William is discussing Baldwin at the 
time, and ejus refers to him. This information might seem dubious if it 
were not confirmed by the witness-list of a royal charter, dated 12 June 
1112, which gives the name Gotafredus nepos regis. No source gives the 
slightest indication of any children, legitimate or otherwise, of Godfrey 
of Bouillon. On the other hand the formulation used by the English 
writer William indicates that the second Godfrey was known to 
him personally, suggesting that he may more likely have been an 
illegitimate son or grandson of Eustace III of Boulogne, who held 
extensive lands in England.? 

To the Flemish-Artesian group we might add knights from the 
neighbouring area of Picardy. Rotger de castello Roiset or Roseit came 
from Rozoy-sur-Serre (F, Aisne, Laon), whose lords were still bearing 
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the name Roger in the 1170s. This settler was probably a kinsman of the 
dominus Roger de Rosoit who was present at the foundation of the 
priory of St Peter at Bouillon by Godfrey II of Lower Lotharingia 
(grandfather of Godfrey of Bouillon) in 1069.” Drogo de Nahella or 
Nigella was originally on one of the so-called people's expeditions. At 
Constantinople he was imprisoned and kept in chains by the emperor, 
but was later released and joined Godfrey's army. He accompanied 
Baldwin during the conquest of Edessa, and on the latter's accession in 
1100 presumably accompanied him to Palestine where he is attested up 
to 1126. We know of a Drogo, son of Ralph, Lord of Soissens (F, 
Somme, Péronne) and brother of Ivo II, Lord of Nesle and Count of 
Nesle. His presence in France, however, is well documented between 
1115 and 1157. It is nevertheless likely that the crusader was a member 
of this family, probably belonging to the same generation as Ralph.” 

The Gervasius dapifer who witnessed a royal charter of 1104 was 
undoubtedly the same knight who received the lordship of Tiberias on 
the death of Hugh of Fauquembergues in 1106, only to be captured and 
executed by Tughtikin of Damascus two years later. He is described as 
miles egregius ... isdem Gervasius vocabatur apud castrum Basilicas 
pagi Suessonici nobiliter oriundus. Gervase was advocate of the church 
of Mont-Nótre-Dame and brother of Hugh, Lord of Bazoches-sur- 
Vesle (F, Aisne, Soissons), and was also related to the lords of Milly in 
the Beauvaisis.? This connection may well explain the presence in 
Galilee of Guido de Miliaco, a substantial landholder around Nablus 
documented between 1108 and 1126, who has been identified as 
originating from Milly-sur-Therain (F, Oise, Beauvais). Ado de 
Cheresio or Cirisy is attested in the kingdom from 1102 to 1115. He was 
probably originally a relative or vassal of Gerard, Lord of Quierzy (F, 
Aisne, Laon) who took part in the crusade but returned to France and 
was assassinated in the cathedral of Laon in January 1110. Ado had 
evidently been accompanied or subsequently joined by his wife 
Richoldis and son Warmund. Like others of the Picards this family 
group appears to have held land in Galilee; before 1115 they donated to 
St Mary of Josaphat the casale Lichorat (Khirbet el-Kura) situated to 
the south of Toron.5 

Men of the Norman race made up two of the major contingents on the 
crusade: those from Normandy and England under Duke Robert, and 
those from southern Italy under Bohemund and Tancred. Tancred 
himself was prince of Galilee until March 1101.% Robertus de Apulia 
was a Norman knight who had settled in Anzi (I, Basilicata, Potenza). 
He was on crusade with Bohemund but had certainly entered Godfrey's 
service by March 1100 and was later assigned the revenues of Arsuf.? 
Robertus filius Gerardi was the second son of Gerard, Count of 
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Buonalbergo (I, Campania, Benevento) and had served Bohemund as 
constable and banner-bearer. Both Roberts are last heard of in 
Jerusalem as part of the group which summoned Baldwin I to take 
the throne on Godfrey's death in July 1101; in the case of Robert 
FitzGerard it is clear that he returned to Italy before 1112.* 

It is impossible to establish with absolute certainty the contingents 
with which the other Normans had been on crusade, although the 
balance of the evidence suggests they had come with Duke Robert. 
Rodulfus de Montpinzon, also known from the domus ducis Godefridi 
of July 1110, can be identified as a son of Ralph of Montpingon 
(F, Calvados, Lisieux), the steward of William the Conqueror and 
benefactor of the abbey of Saint-Evroul who died circa 1103. Orderic 
Vitalis relates that Ralph the younger in via lerusalem peregrinus 
obierat. However this does not necessarily mean that he died on the way 
to Jerusalem, as Chibnall translates the phrase; it could also mean that 
he died in the Holy Land before he could retum to Normandy, and 
would also explain why his presence in Palestine is known only from this 
one reference. Reinerus de Bruso or Brus, killed in 1113, probably 
belonged to a branch of the famous Anglo-Norman family of Brus or 
Bruce which originated from Brix (F, Manche, Cherbourg). In view of 
the similarity of names it is likely that he was also the father of 
the Rainerius de Bruso or Rainerius cognomine Brus who is first 
documented in 1125 and became lord of Banyas after its capture by the 
Franks in 1129.9 Similarly, Galterius Bigotus, known only from 
1108, was probably a member of the family of Bigot or Bigod whose 
eponymous fief was situated at Courvaudon (F, Calvados, Caen). 
With the Normans we could also include the Englishman Robert, son of 
Godwin. He had shared Edgar the Atheling's Scottish exile, and 
accompanied him to the Holy Land where he was killed at Ramla in 
1102.9 Lastly, we have the Willelmus filius comitis Normannorum who 
appears in 1108. He was an illegitimate son of Robert Curthose, bon 
during his exile in France. After the defeat of his father by William the 
Conqueror in 1106 he came to Jerusalem, more as a refugee than a 
settler, but seems to have been given the lordship of Tiberias on the 
dcath of Gervase of Bazoches and is last heard of as lord of Tortosa in 
the county of Tripoli.” 

The next sizeable element in the Jerusalem nobility can be described 
as comprising knights from Francia in its narrower sense, that is the 
lands of the French royal domain, which extended over the Ile- 
de-France, the Orleannais and the Gátinais, and the surrounding 
territories of the counts of Champagne, Brie, and Chartres and their 
vassals. On the crusade these men had been predominantly in the 
armies of Hugh of Vermandois, brother of the king of France, and 
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Stephen of Blois, although Baldwin of Bourcq, from the periphery 
of Champagne, had chosen to accompany Godfrey and Baldwin, 
succeeding the latter as count of Edessa. After the desertion of Stephen 
of Blois from the crusading army it is likely that many if not most of his 
followers attached themselves to other leaders, especially since this 
occurred during the siege of Antioch when many knights were in 
financial difficulties. 

Under Baldwin I we find several individuals who originated in 
l'rancia from an early date. Fredericus de Corbolio probably came from 
Corbeil-Essonnes (F, Essonne, Evry). A Fruricus de Curbulo or 
Fredericus de Curbuilo often appears in charters of Philip I of France in 
Ihe period 1066-85; this identification would indicate that Frederick 
was a fairly old man by the time he arrived in Palestine, and thus explain 
his carly disappearance from Jerusalem documents.“ The surname of 
Hugo de Burg, present at the Second Battle of Ramla in 1102, suggests 
hc was originally a follower of Baldwin of Bourcq (F, Ardennes, 
Vouziers), son of the count of Rethel and successor to Baldwin I both as 
count of Edessa and king of Jerusalem.“ The most prominent of these 
early arrivals was undoubtedly Radulfus de Fontanello. He had a fief 
south of Bethlehem and was a frequent witness to royal and patriarchal 
charters. He first appears at the siege of Antioch, when he temporarily 
deserted from the crusading army. The contemporary descriptions 
Radulfus de Fontanellis et alii Andegavorum and de Fontanella 
Kadulphus et is Turonensis point to a place-name deriving from a 
diminutive of Latin fontanum situated in Touraine or Anjou; the most 
probable place of origin would therefore be La Fontanelle (F, Loir-et- 
Cher, Vendóme), situated between Blois and Tours, Tours having 
been held by the Angevins from the counts of Blois. 

In other cases, however, the dating of the appearance of men from 
Francia indicates that they had not been involved in the crusade but 
only subsequently emigrated to the Holy Land. Andreas de Valdemunt 
or Baldemunt, mentioned in 1108 and 1115, was probably a relative of 
the Andrew of Baudement (F, Mame, Epernay) who was related to the 
counts of Corbeil and served as seneschal to Count Theobald II of 
Champagne between 1111 and 1133.*' Hugh of Le Puiset (F, Eure-et- 
Loir, Chartres), was a son of Hugh I Blavons, Lord of Le Puiset and 
vicomte of Chartres, and Alice, daughter of Guy I of Montlhéry. After 
acting as guardian to his nephew Hugh III up to around 1106 he came to 
Palestine with his wife Mabel of Roucy, appearing as Hugo de Puzath in 
1110.* He was soon followed by a cousin who arrived in Palestine bya 
more circuitous route. Joscelinus videlicet de Cortenay, vir nobilis de 
Francia, de regione quae dicitur Gastineis came from Courtenay (F, 
Loiret, Montargis) in the Gátinais. He was the second son of Joscelin, 
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son of Atho, Castellan of Cháteaurenard. His mother was Isabella, 
daughter of Guy of Montlhéry and Hodierna of Gometz. Joscelin did 
not leave France until after the First Crusade, going first to Edessa 
where he profited from his blood relationship with its count, Baldwin of 
Bourcq, being given the vast lordship of Turbessel, but was deprived of 
this fief in 1113 and came to Jerusalem where he was granted the 
principality of Galilee.” 

From around this time we begin to find other men from the same area 
of France as rear-vassals in Galilee. William de Buris or de Bures is 
documented from before 1115 and was associated in Galilee, with his 
brother Godfrey. In his study of the princes of Galilee, Pirie-Gordon 
claimed they were members of a Norman family although he gave no 
evidence for this assertion. On the other hand Albert of Aachen gives 
their place or origin as Burs et de terra civitatis Parisius, now Bures-sur- 
Yvette (F, Essonne, Palaiseau) south-west of Paris. Bures seems to 
have been part of the lordship of Gometz-la-Chatel, which had passed 
to the Montlhéry family at the end of the eleventh century.” Drogo de 
Bria, whose sumame probably derives from the district around Brie- 
Comte-Robert (F, Seine-et-Mame), is described as testis Jocelini ina 
royal confirmation of donations made by Joscelin and William of Bures 
to the abbey of Josaphat in 1115.” 

The largest single contingent on the First Crusade was probably that 
led by Raymond of Saint-Gilles, Count of Toulouse and Marquis of 
Provence. This was drawn from all over southern France, the area 
where the crusade had been first and presumably most intensively 
preached. It seems that a large number of the burgess class was drawn 
from this group or from subsequent immigration from these areas. A 
list of burgesses from the town of Magna Mahomeria (al-Bira) in 1156 
shows a high proportion of individuals whose sumames indicate that 
they came from the Languedoc (in its wider sense) and the adjacent 
lands of Lombardy and Catalonia.” 

By contrast we find few Provençals among the nobility. Gaudemarus 
Carpinellus or Geldemarus cognomine Carpinel was in all probability a 
relative of the Galdemarus Carpinellus who witnessed a charter for the 
abbey of Conques which can be dated to 1119/21. By the time the 
crusaders reached Palestine Waldemar had evidently thrown in his lot 
with Godfrey, who promised him the port of Haifa. However he and 
his retinue were expelled from the town by Tancred, and he was 
compensated with Hebron, eventually regaining Haifa by March 1101, 
and was killed in battle in September.” Romanus de Podio was in 
Palestine before 1110 and last appears in 1133. He was originally a 
follower of Adhemar, Bishop of Le Puy (F, Haute-Loire, Le Puy) and 
his brothers William-Hugh and Francis-Lambert of Monteil.” 
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‘The probable explanation for this discrepancy between the numbers 
üf nobles and burgesses in the kingdom is that when Raymond of Saint- 
Gilles failed to be elected princeps in the summer of 1099 the knights of 
hia army, with a few exceptions, either returned to Europe or withdrew 
from Palestine with him and eventually settled in the county of Tripoli, 
whose nobility retained an almost exclusively Provençal character up 
to the reign of Count Raymond III.” Thus for most of the reign 
of Baldwin I the Provençal element in the nobility was represented 
exclusively by the Le Puy family. 

Italy outside the Norman possessions in the south of the peninsula 
produced a mere two nobles. Otto cognomine Altaspata was a Lom- 
hurd, nephew of Count Albert of Biandrate (I, Piemonte, Novara). He 
dume to the East with the crusade of 1101 led by Anselm, Archbishop of 
Milan, and was killed defending Jaffa in 1104.75 Balian or Barisan, later 
lord of Ibelin, was certainly in Palestine before 1115 and went on to 
found what proved to be the most famous dynasty in the crusader 
Mates. Richard had presented convincing onomastic evidence to show 
that he probably originated in Pisa or Sardinia and came to the East in 
the entourage of Daimbert, Archbishop of Pisa, who was elected 
patriarch of Jerusalem at the end of 1099. The fact that Balian was 
the only nobleman of Italian origin after 1104 would explain why 
he was only ever known by his Christian name and later by his 
titles of constable of Jaffa or lord of Ibelin. A sumame deriving from 
an Italian place-name would presumably have little meaning for his 
pecrs. Nevertheless, this near-unique origin seems less remarkable 
if we consider the rise of the Ibelin dynasty. This was based on 
two foundations: the enfeoffment of Balian with Ibelin by King Fulk 
and the acquisition of the lordship of Ramla through the marriage 
of Balian and Helvis, daughter of Baldwin of Ramla.” Yet as we 
have already seen, there are strong indications that Baldwin was 
none other than the Fleming Baldwin of Heestert. Thus it would seem 
that the dynasty had a Flemish origin as well as an Italian one, although 
Balian's Pisan origins were evidently of so little importance that the 
compilers of the Lignages d'Outremer, a work with a strong Ibelin bias, 
replaced it with a completely spurious descent from the counts of 
Chartres." 

This survey of the Jerusalem nobility between 1099 and 1118 has 
established the European origins of 55 adult male nobles. Breaking 
down these names into different groups, we are left with the following 
ligures: from Flanders and Picardy, 23; from Lotharingia and the rest of 
the empire, 12; from the Ile-de-France and surrounding territories, 
9; from Normandy, England, and Norman Italy, 7; and from the 
remainder of Italy and the Languedoc, 2 each. Considering the rela- 
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tively small size of the Frankish nobility itis likely that this constitutes a 
proportion large enough to tell us about the origins of the entire body. 
A sizeable contingent of Lotharingians remained with Godfrey of 
Bouillon after the retum of the majority of their compatriots to 
Europe. Yet, with the prominent exception of Gotmann of Brussels 
apparently no Lotharingians were left after 1110. When Godfrey of 
Bouillon left Europe in 1096 he sold or mortgaged all of his possessions. 
The connections of the ruling house with Jerusalem were thus broken, 
and the losses among the Lotharingians who settled in Palestine were 
not made up in the years after the crusade. There seems to be a similar 
tendency in the case of the Normans. Two factors may have contributed 
to this negative development. Firstly, many of the Norman followers of 
Tancred during his first tenure of Galilee may have departed with him 
after he assumed the regency of Antioch. As he remained an absentee 
during his second tenure it is unlikely that they returned in 1109. 
Secondly, the principality of Antioch, whose nobility had a pre- 
dominantly Norman character, must have been a more obvious goal for 
Norman settlers coming to Outremer. This must certainly have been 
the case after 1119 when the Antiochene nobility itself suffered heavy 
losses at the battle known as the Ager Sanguinus. The curia of Antioch 
reached an agreement with Baldwin II, who acted as regent in the 
subsequent period, that the fiefs of the dead Antiochene nobles should 
be kept in the hands of their families wherever possible, even if this 
meant that their successors had to be brought over from Europe.” 
As far as Flemings, Picards, and Francians are concerned it is striking 
that most of these men originally came to the Holy Land in the armies of 
leaders who did not play a particularly active part in the direction of the 
crusade, possibly because they had no ambition to found principalities 
in the Holy Land. Stephen of Blois deserted from the crusading army at 
Antioch, and Hugh of Vermandois and Robert of Flanders returned 
to Europe after the capture of Jerusalem. Thus knights in these 
contingents who were dissatisfied with their prospects, or suddenly left 
leaderless, had strong incentives to throw in their lot with the more 
resourceful, enterprising or simply more promising leaders, such as 
Baldwin who had established himself in Edessa and Godfrey who was 
elected ruler of Jerusalem. We should also bear in mind the European 
connections of the ruling house. While Godfrey had abandoned his 
possessions in Lotharingia his elder brother Eustace remained count of 
Boulogne and Lens and overlord of Saint-Pol. It is above all men from 
the surrounding areas of Flanders and Picardy who enjoyed royal 
favour under Baldwin I, which becomes evident when we examine the 
relatively small group of men who were holders of lordships over 
the major cities and territories. We find one Provengal, Waldemar 
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Curpinel, and one Lotharingian, Gerard of Avesnes, both in Hebron;* 
and one Francian and two Normans, Joscelin, William, and Tancred, 
all in Galilee." Among the Flemish-Picard group we find Hugh of 
l'auquembergues and Gervase of Bazoches in Galilee,? while Hebron 
wus held by Hugh of Rebecques, and, as we have already seen, the first 
lord of Ramla, Baldwin, was probably also a Fleming." It is also 
atriking that three of the important coastal cities captured under 
Baldwin I went to two Flemings: Fulk of Guînes who received Beirut, 
and Eustace Granarius, who as lord of both Sidon and Caesarea 
acquired a concentration of power unequalled in this reign.“ This 
devclopment was paralleled in the king's appointments to important 
ecclesiastical posts. Two patriarchs, Arnulf and Evremar, came from 
Ihe same village of Chocques near Thérouanne. Baldwin, the first 
archbishop of Caesarea, was a Fleming, as was Achard of Arrouaise, 
prior of the Templum Domini. 

Thus, apart from a small number of knights of Provengal, and Italian 
origin the vast majority of the Jerusalem nobility in the period up to 
1118 can be shown to have originated from four principal areas which 
formed a contiguous area spreading over northem France and the 
adjacent parts of the empire: Flanders and Picardy, Normandy, 
Lotharingia, and Francia. Many of the members of each group must 
have known each other and possibly also others from different groups 
before their arrival in Palestine. Yet each of these groups was different 
in extent and structure. Men from Lotharingia were present in sig- 
nificant numbers among the Frankish nobility. However, few of them 
hud ties of vassalage dating from before the crusade, and their numbers 
diminished as their losses were not made up by fresh immigration. In 
terms of numbers and of power, the most important element in the 
early Jerusalem nobility was made up of men from the coastlands of 
Manders and the plains of Picardy. 
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II 


A NOTE ON THE ORIGIN OF EUSTACE GRENIER 


In the early Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem few men rose to such prominence 
aa Eustace Grenier, Lord of Sidon and Caesarea, constable of the kingdom 
and, for a short period before his death in 1123, regent for the captive Baldwin 
Il. Yet this great accumulation of power stands in apparent contrast to the 
obscurity of his origins. 

On the evidence of his inclusion in the Versus de viris illustribus diocesis 
Turvanensis qui in sacra fuere expeditione Moeller and La Monte identify 
Nuntace as a Fleming, although neither attempts to clarify his precise place of 
urigin or the meaning of his surname.! The name Granarius or Granerius (the 
forms which commonly appear in documents of the period) may indicate a 
ministerial origin, namely that of an official in charge of a granarium or 
aMarehouse. However as this designation appears to have become a hereditary 
surname also used by his sons Eustace II of Sidon and Walter of Caesarea it 
ilaes not necessarily reveal anything about Eustace himself. 

Most attempts to elucidate Eustace's origins have focused on the two lines 
devoted to him in the Thérouanne poem, the best text of which reads: 


II 


Par belramensis, fit princeps Caesariensis 
Eustachius notus miles, cognomine Gernirs.? 

Rey read the first two words as Harbellanensis, suggesting as a place of origi 
Herbelles (Pas-de-Calais, arrondissement Saint-Omer), while Róhricht took] 
this as referring to a separate person, Harbel of Rama.? The latter suggestio 
is doubtful as this Harbel is not mentioned in any other source, while other evif 
dence indicates that the lord of Rama at this time was called Baldwin.^ In any) 
case neither Rey nor Róhricht had access to the best edition of the text, and the} 
reading har for par is probably faulty. 

Taking Moeller's text as a starting point it would appear safe to assume tha 
belramensis indicates a place-name. There is also independent evidence for its 
use as a locative surname in Frankish Palestine, and for a connection with Eustace 
Among the witnesses to a document of 1116 we find an Aaluns de Belram, and 
in 1124 a Johannes de Belram who appears again in 1131 as Johannes dé 
Bellorano.? In each case the charter in question was issued by Eustace or hi 
heirs, and it seems likely that these men came to the east with Eustace anc 
remained there in the service of the Grenier family. As the Versus deals onl 
with natives of the diocese of Thérouanne we can eliminate such possible places 
of origin as Beaurains (Pas-de-Calais, arr. Arras) in the diocese of Arras and 
Beaurain (Nord, arr. Cambrai) in Cambrai. This leaves as a strong possibilit 
Beaurainville (Pas-de-Calais, arr. Montreuil-sur-Mer) and the nearb 
Beaurain-Cháteau on the River Canche. This place is mentioned as early as 723 
as Belrinio super fluvio Quancia sitas in pago Tarvaninse and appears in the; 
eleventh and twelfth centuries as Belrern or castellum de Belrain." 

At the time of the First Crusade Beaurain-Cháteau was part of the County) 
of Saint-Pol, itself held as a fief from the Count of Boulogne. In the neighbou 
ing County of Flanders, whose ruler was suzerain of both Boulogne and Saint 
Pol, there is evidence for the existence of pares from the middle of the 
eleventh century. Higher in rank than a baron, and next to the count himself, 
the peer commanded a castle for the count, usually in a frontier district receiv 
ing a lordship in return. The institution of peerage was in turn emulated on à 
smaller scale by the rulers of the Flemish satellite counties." On this interpreta 
tion of par Belramensis it would seem likely that Eustace was originally a nobld 
of Saint-Pol who went on crusade with Count Hugh and his son Enguerranc 
who accompanied their lords Eustace III of Boulogne and Robert II of Flan: 
ders. The absence of his name in Albert of Aachen's Historia before 1105) 
could be explained if, like many others, he took service with Baldwin I in 
Edessa, rising to prominence after Baldwin's accession to the throne o 
Jerusalem. 
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A LITTLE-KNOWN MEMBER OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY OF CRUSADER 
JERUSALEM IN WILLIAM OF 


MALMESBURY’S 
GESTA REGUM ANGLORUM 


In Book III of his Gesta Regum Anglorum Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury includes a fairly extensive 
section dealing with the First Crusade and its 
aftermath. Grabois has shown that this section 
can be regarded as consisting of four separate 
parts, dealing respectively with the council of 
Clermont, the course of the expedition, descrip- 
tions of major cities, and the subsequent history 
of the Crusader States. In this last part ‘the 
chronological sequence has been laid aside and 
material is arranged in a series of short notices, 
dealing with the most important leaders of the 
Crusade and of the Latin East’.' In this respect 
William's account is quite different from most 
of the other contemporary histories of the 
crusade. One of these notices describes a battle 
fought between Baldwin I of Jerusalem and the 
Turks of Syria, in which a mysterious per- 
sonage is mentioned: 
Altera illi pugna posterioribus annis fuit, in 
qua milites nostri, Turcorum copia pressi et 
in fugam acti, etiam salutare vexillum ami- 
sere: sed cum longiuscule fugissent, reversi; 


pudor famae trepidos animavit ut ignom 
niam propulsarent. Ingens ibi pugna viro 
fuit, collato pede et adverso pectore re 
agentium. Nostti crucem reportarunt, 
adversariis campum vindicantes. Cecideru 
ibi plures quos ego quoque noram; inter qu 
Godefridus, abnepos jus nothus, jam indt 
pueritia umbram virtutis vultu colorans, ve 
tatem animo spirans. Ambae ergo fugi 
fuere in principio quasi fomentum igni 
minae, sed in fine verax alimentum glorii 
illa nominatior, sed ista fructuosior. 


[In later years he fought a second battle, 
which our knights, hard pressed by the Ti 
kish numbers, were forced to retire, and evi 
to abandon the standard of their salvatid 
but after a flight of some duration they ral 
for, shaken though they were, concern fg 
' A. Grabois, ‘The Description of Jerusalem by Willia " 
Malmesbury: A Mirror of the Anglo-Norman Mind 
Anglo-Norman Studies, XIII, ed. M. Chibnall (Woodb; 
1991). 
2 William of Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum Angloi 
Rolls Series 90 (London, 1887-9), Il, 451. i 


thul reputation inspired them to fight back 
“yninst disgrace. It was a heroic struggle: 
lund to hand, breastplate against breastplate 
wna the order of the day; but our men won 
Ink the Cross, routed their adversaries, and 
teinuined masters of the field. There fell on 
iit spot many men whom even I knew, 
“mong them Godfrey, his bastard abnepos, 
who from his early boyhood had embodied 
(he ideal of courage in his countenance, and 
in hix spirit breathed the air of truth. Both 
theac retreats, to start with, were the stuff of 
which disgrace is made, but in the end they 
E the true material of reputation; the 
Isl was more widely celebrated, the second 
more fruitful in results]. 


Willium is vague as to the exact date and cir- 
Wintances of this engagement. Immediately 
iple he has described the Second Battle of 
minila (1102), fought by Baldwin I against the 
tees of Fatimid Egypt, an engagement which 
js tincc! as a contrast in the passage quoted 
ve The terminus ad quem is provided by 
Haliiwin l's marriage to Adelaide of Sicily in 
ILLA, since William mentions the marriage as 
werurring shortly after the battle The key 
—dniormation is the reference to the vexillum 
| dulurre, which the Christian knights lost. We 
| tte told that they redeemed themselves by 
| feenvering the crux. Both expressions there- 
Inte must relate to the portion of the True Cross 
wtih was frequently carried into battle by the 
#ithien of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and indeed 
H ilescribed as having been carried at Ramla. 
Nis Information makes it possible to identify 
w engagement in question as a battle fought on 
|^ lunc 1113 at as-Sinnabrah to the south of 
Luke Tiberias, in which Baldwin I and his army 
were defeated by the joint forces of Sharaf al- 
n Mawdud, lord of Mosul, and Tughtagin, 
alilhek of Damascus, and which was also de- 
seribed by Fulcher of Chartres. 


" | am grateful to Professor Rodney Thomson (University 
»! Viamania) for providing this English translation. A new 
Militon, translation, and commentary is currently in progress: 
William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum Anglorum, ed. and 
Waite R A. B. Mynors, R. M. Thomson, and M. Winterbot- 
iun. 2 vols (Oxford, forthcoming). 

' William of Malmesbury. II, 451: ‘Denique ad supple- 
Manun rerum quas amiserat, simul et ad legitimum connu- 
Ww, non multo post comitissa Siciliae Jerosolimam venit’. 

* l'ukher of Chartres, Historia Hierosolymitana (1095- 
117%), ed. H. Hagenmeyer (Heidelberg, 1913), 11.49, 
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The particular problem posed by William is 
the identity of this Godfrey, who is not men- 
tioned in any other narrative source. In the 
expression abnepos ejus nothus the word ejus 
must refer back to illi . . . fuit. In turn illi must 
refer to Baldwin I of Jerusalem (1100-18), who 
is the principal subject of the previous section. 
The normal medieval meaning of the word 
abnepos is ‘great-grandson’ or ‘great-great- 
grandson’.’” However, this is a chronological 
impossibility; Baldwin was born in the third 
quarter of the eleventh century (probably in 
1058), and thus could not have had a great- 
grandson old enough to take part in a military 
expedition in 1113, even though, he must have 
been fairly young as William's description indi- 
cates." The word nothus indicates illegitimate 
birth. Baldwin himself is not recorded as having 
children, legitimate or otherwise, despite having 
been married three times.’ Indeed, his death in 
1118 without direct heirs led to a dispute over 
the succession between rival factions among the 
nobility. 

However, we can find confirmation of God- 
frey’s existence in documentary evidence. One 
of the many Jerusalem documents preserved by 
the Order of the Hospital was a copy of a 
charter of Baldwin I confirming the possessions 
of the Hospital of Jerusalem, and dated 20 June 
1112." The witness-list includes the announce- 
ment of the seal of ‘Godfrey, nephew of the 
king’ (S. Gotafredi, nepotis regis); Godfrey is 
given a fairly prominent position among the lay 
witnesses, sealing immediately after the king 
and his household officers, the constable and 
the seneschal. On its own, either of the pieces of 
evidence cited here might well be viewed with 
considerable scepticism, but the fact that the 
two sources of quite different genres and pro- 
venance agree in identifying a relative of the 


pp. 565-73; A History of the Crusades, V, The First Hundred 
Years, ed. Marshall W. Baldwin (Philadelphia, 1958), 402-3. 

^ Mediae Latinitatis Lexicon Minus, ed. J. F. Niermeyer 
(Leiden, 1976), 5. 

? Dictionary of Medieval Latin from British Sources, fasc. 
I, ed. R. E. Latham (London, 1975), 6. 

* S. Schein, “Balduin I’, Lexikon des Mittelalters , 1, 1 366. 

* B. Hamilton, "Women in the Crusader States: The 
Queens of Jerusalem (1100-1190)', in Medieval Women, ed. 
D. Baker, Studies in Church History, Subsidia 1 (Oxford 
1978), 143-74. 

'" Cartulaire général de l'Ordre des Hospitaliers de Saint- 
Jean de Jérusalem, 1100-1310, ed. J. Delaville Le Roulx 
(Paris, 1894-1906), I, no. 28, 27-8. 
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king named Godfrey within a period of just over 
a single year indicates that there is no reason to 
doubt the historical existence of this individual. 
The charter evidence would suggest that Wil- 
liam's word abnepos should probably be 
understood in the sense of nepos, which was in 
common use from the post-Augustan period 
onwards in the sense of a brother's or sister's 
son. Who, then, precisely was this Godfrey? It is 
not inconceivable that Baldwin's father Eustace 
Il of Boulogne had illegitimate offspring, and 
that one of these was the father of Baldwin’s 
nephew; the most patent possibility, however, is 
that the bastard Godfrey was the son of one of 
Baldwin's two known brothers. Godfrey of 
Bouillon or Eustace III of Boulogne.'! The 
onomastic evidence is inconclusive. Admittedly 
the name Godfrey was very common in the 
Ardennes-Bouillon dynasty (i.e. the maternal 
ancestry of the three brothers), but it was not 
unknown in the family of the counts of Bou- 
logne; Eustace II had a younger brother called 
Godfrey who was bishop of Paris (d. 1095). 
The only indication one way or the other may 
well be given by William of Malmesbury's par- 
ticular knowledge and interest. The phrase 
ceciderunt ibi plures quos ego quoque noram 
would seem to imply a personal acquaintance 
with, or knowledge of Godfrey. Since the counts 
of Boulogne were major landholders in Eng- 
land, this personal knowledge could most 
readily be explained by the assumption that 
Godfrey the Bastard was a son of Eustace III, 
rather than of Godfrey of Bouillon who had 
spent most of his adult life before the First 
Crusade in Lotharingia. Eustace is also known 
to have had other illegitimate children; two of 
them, Ralph and Eustace, are mentioned in the 
Colchester cartulary in connection with a grant 
of land." Certainly the case of Godfrey is not 
the only instance of William's interest in indi- 


!! On the children of Eustace II and Ida of Bouillon. see 
N. Huyghebaert, "La mére de Godefroid de Bouillon: La 
comtesse Ide de Boulogne’, in Publications de la Section his- 
torique de l'institut. Grand-Ducal de Luxembourg. xcv 
(1981), 43-63. 

'2 H.J. Tanner, ‘The Expansion of the Power and Influ- 
ence of the Counts of Boulogne under Eustace Il', in Anglo- 
Norman Studies, XIV, ed. M. Chibnall (Woodbridge, 1992), 
251-77, Tables I-II. 

13, JH. Round, Studies in Peerage and Family History 
(Westminster, 1901), 147-80, 163; Tanner, The Expansion 
of the Power and Influence of the Counts of Boulogne". 


viduals with English connections in the Cr 
sader States. In his account of the Second Batt 
of Ramla he is careful to record the part playé 
by Robertus Anglus, an Englishman, Robi 
son of Godwin, who had come to the Holy Lan 
with Edgar the Atheling.'* 
William of Malmesbury and the Hospita 
cartulary reveal that in the second decade oft 
twelfth century the nobility of the kingdom 
Jerusalem included a bastard of the Bouillon 
Boulogne family who was associated with hi 
uncle Baldwin I. The absence of any mentio 
this individual in the numerous accounts of th 
First Crusade suggests that he did not arri 
until some time after the capture of Jerusale 
by the crusaders, and that his relatively sho 
involvement in crusading history was termii 
ated by his death in battle in 1113. Godfrey 
Bastard was unique in one respect: he was t] 
sole close male relative of the king among t 
Jerusalem nobility during the reign of Baldwi 
It is only after the accession of his distant co 
Baldwin II (of Bourcq) in 1118 that we fi 
many of his kinsmen acquiring power and inf] 
ence thanks to their royal connections. 


| 
| 


14 William of Malmesbury, II, 310, 449. 

13 A, V. Murray, ‘Dynastic Continuity or Dynas 
Change? The Accession of Baldwin II and the Nobility o 
Kingdom of Jerusalem’, Medieval Prosoprography, 
(1992), 1-28. 
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NORMAN SETTLEMENT IN THE LATIN KINGDOM 
OF JERUSALEM, 1099-1131 


Normans, whether from the duchy of Normandy, the principalities of 
southern Italy, or the more recently conquered kingdom of England, were 
mime of the most enthusiastic and prominent participants in the expedition 
proclaimed in 1095 by Pope Urban II for the liberation of the Holy Land 
Irom the Turks. Yet while the conquests of England and southern Italy both 
led to considerable immigration of families and individuals from Normandy 
tsclf, the extent of Norman involvement in the new principalities estab- 
lished by the First Crusade in Syria and Palestine seems to have been var- 
led and, in some respects, problematic. Those Normans who remained in 
tle Levant after the conclusion of the crusade rather than returning to their 
homes mostly settled in the principality of Antioch in northern Syria, found- 
ed by Bohemund of Taranto in 1098, whose princes and ruling class are gen- 
erally accepted by scholars as having retained a largely Norman identity at 
least until the accession of a new dynasty in the person of Raymond of 
Voitiers, son of Duke William IX of Aquitaine, in 1136!, 


! Charles H. Haskins, The Normans in European History, New York 1915, 215-216; 
David C. DouGLas, The Norman Fate 1100-1154, London 1976, 169-184; Claude CAHEN, 
Lu Syrie du Nord à l'époque des croisades et la principauté franque d’Antioche, Paris 1940, 
327-546; Alan V. MURRAY, How Norman was the Principality of Antioch? Prolegomena to a 
Study of the Origins of the Nobility of a Crusader State, in Family Trees and the Roots of 
Politics: The Prosopography of Britain and France from the Tenth to the Twelfth Century, ed. 
K S.B. Keats-Rohan, Woodbridge (Suffolk) 1997, 349-359. 
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By contrast, no comparable attempt has so far been made to establish 
the extent of Norman settlement in the early kingdom of Jerusalem, a 
state of affairs which might be taken as an indication of negligeable 
Norman interest in Palestine. Recent studies on the relationship between 
Norman Italy and the Holy Land have pointed to several factors in the 
lack of political co-operation between the two kingdoms during the 
twelfth century: the relatively slow unification of the different territories 
that eventually constituted the kingdom of Sicily, the disastrous marriage 
between Countess Adelaide of Sicily and King Baldwin I of Jerusalem in 
1113, and the concentration of energies in the Sicilian kingdom on its 
emerging African empire?. 

The aim of the present study is approach the question of Norman 
involvement in the history of early twelfth-century Palestine by attempting 
to identify settlers of Norman origin in the Holy Land, and where possi- 
ble, establishing their contribution to the formative events as well as the 
institutions of church and state in the kingdom of Jerusalem during the 
reigns of Godfrey of Bouillon (1099-1100), his brother Baldwin I (1100- 
1118) and their distant cousin Baldwin II (1118-1131), a period which 
offers an approximate comparison with that of the Norman regime in 
Antioch. The discussion will encompass individuals from both the duchy 
of Normandy and the Norman principalities of southern Italy, and as far 
as possible it will attempt to identify their precise origins. In doing so, we 
will follow principles established by Léon-Robert Ménager in his classic 
study of Norman and French immigrants to southern Italy and Sicily, in 
particular: (1) identification by a forename of Scandinavian origin, (2) 
identification by a known Norman toponymic surname, (3) identification 
by a known Norman family surname, and (4) declaration in source mate- 


2 Graham A. Loup, Norman Italy and the Holy Land, in The Horns of Hattin: 
Proceedings of the Second Conference of the Soctety for the Study of the Crusades and the Latin 
East, Jerusalem and Haifa, 2-6 July 1987, cur. B.Z. Kedar, Jerusalem 1992, 321-328, reprint- 
ed with same pagination in Loud, Conquerors and Churchmen in Norman Italy, Aldershot 
1999. John FRANCE, The Normans and Crusading, in Tbe Normans and tbeir Adversaries at 
War: Essays in Memory of C. Warren Hollister, cur. Richard P. Abels - Bernard S. Bachrach, 
Woodbridge (Suffolk) 2001, 87-102. Loud's study has, however, highlighted the continu- 


ing economic links between southern Italy and the Holy Land as well as the considerable | 


endowments granted to Palestinian religious institutions in the Norman kingdom in the 
course of the twelfth century. For Sicily and Africa, see David ABULAFIA, The Norman 
Kingdom of Africa and the Norman Expeditions to Majorca and the Muslim Mediterranean, in 
Anglo-Norman Studies. VII, cur. R. Allen Brown Woodbridge (Suffolk) 1985, 26-49. 
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Halt of a Norman origin}. Where appropriate, places of origin in the fol- 
lowing discussion will be identified according to département and 
arrondissement in France (F) and by region and province in Italy (I). 


Most of the Norman crusaders who joined the crusade in 1096 left 
Ihe West in the contingents of two leaders. Those from Normandy, togeth- 
er with a much smaller number from England, accompanied Robert 
Curthose, duke of Normandy, who had mortgaged his duchy to his elder 
brother, William II Rufus, king of England, in order to finance his own 
participation on crusade‘. Crusaders from Apulia, Calabria, Campania 
aid Sicily followed Bohemund of Taranto and his nephew Tancred, son of 
Oilo «the Good Marquis»5. Yet by early June 1099, as the crusade armies 
nenred the city of Jerusalem, which had been snatched from Turkish con- 
Uol by the Fatimid regime of Egypt the previous year, the Norman cru- 
suilers had become more dispersed. Most of the Italian Normans evident- 


? Léon-Robert MÉNAGER, Inventaire des familles normandes et franques émigrées en 
lialie mériodionale et en Sicilie (XIe-XIIe siècles), in Roberto il Guiscardo e il suo tempo. Atti 
delle Prime Giornate Normanno-Sveve del Centro di studi normanno-svevi, Bari 1973, 
Roma 1975, 260-390, reprinted with same pagination in L.R. MENAGER, Hommes et insti- 
Intions de l'Italie normande, London 1981. For an investigation of toponymic surnames of 
Nuimans in England and southern Italy using Ménager's principles, see Max PFISTER, 
Tuponomastische Herkunftsangaben bei der Nennung von Normannen in Süditalien und 
limglund, in Sprache, Literatur, Kultur: Studien zu ihrer Geschichte im deutschen Süden und 
Westen. Wolfgang Kleiber zu seinem 60. Geburtstag gewidmet, cur. A. Greule — U. Ruberg, 
Stuttgart 1989, 175-201. 

^ On the Normans from the duchy of Normandy and England in the crusade, see 
Charles Wendell Davip, Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy, «Harvard Historical Studies» 
25, 1920, 221-229; Susan EDGINGTON, Pagan Peverel: An Anglo-Norman Crusader, in 
Crusade and Settlement: Papers Read at the First Conference of the Society for the Study of the 
Crusades and the Latin East and presented to R. C. Smail, cur. Peter W. Edbury, Cardiff 1985, 
90-93. 

5 On the Normans of southern Italy on crusade, see Evelyn M. JAMISON, Some Notes 
un the Anonymi Gesta Francorum, with Special Reference to the Norman Contingent from 
South Italy and Sicily in the First Crusade, in Studies in French Language and Medieval 
Literature presented to Professor Mildred K. Pope, Manchester 1939, 183-208, reprinted in 
ILM. JAMISON, Studies on the History of Medieval Sicily and South Italy, cur. D. Clementi - 
Th. Kólzer, Aalen 1992, 275-300; Ernesto PONTIERI, I Normanni dell'Italia meridionale e la 
Prima Crociata, «Archivio Storico Italiano» 114, 1956, 3-17; Bruno FIGLIUOLO, Ancora sui 
Normanni d'Italia all Prima Crociata, «Archivio Storico per le Province Napolitane» 104, 
1986, 1-16. 
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ly elected to remain with Bohemund in his nascent principality of Antioch, 
but some preferred to complete their pilgrimages under the leadership of 
Tancred or with other leaders who marched on to Jerusalem. It would be 
wrong to imagine that there was necessarily any congruence of interest 
between the Normans of Italy and those of Normandy, and John France 
has forcefully pointed out that each Norman leader often followed differ- 
ent and sometimes opposing policies in the landscape of shifting alliances 
and loyalties that characterised much of the long march from 
Constantinople to Jerusalem. At the same time we should not imagine 
that the contingents such as those commanded by Duke Robert and other 
leaders were monolithic, unchanging entities. Loyalties were continually 
changing in the course of the crusade, and many knights — especially those 
in straitened circumstances — were often prepared to switch their alle- 
giances to leaders who could provide them with food, finance and patron- 
age, and certainly some of both French and Italian Normans had by this 
time taken service with other leaders such as Godfrey of Bouillon, while 
equally, Tancred and Robert Curthose may well have attracted other fol- 
lowers to their banners. Thus we shall find that by the summer of 1099 
some men who had originally left Italy with Bohemund had thrown in 
their lot with Godfrey. Indeed, during the march south from Antioch 
Tancred himself, and presumably most of his followers, took service with 
Raymond of Saint-Gilles, but the two fell out at Arqa over payments that 


Tancred claimed he was owed, as a result of which he transferred his alle- 


giance to Godfrey of Bouillon’. 


Robert Curthose was joined by at least one Norman who had arrived | 


in Palestine by a far more lengthy and circuitous journey than the majori- 
ty of his followers, as a result of a feud in Normandy. This was Hugh 
Bunell (Budnellus), who had been deprived of his ancestral property of Igé 
(F, dép. Orne, arr. Mortagne-au-Perche) by the notorious Mabel of 
Belléme, wife of Roger II of Montgomery, earl of Shrewsbury. Probably in 
1077, Hugh and his brothers managed to surprise Mabel at Bures-sur- 
Dives, where Hugh personally killed the countess. They fled to Apulia and 
then to Sicily, but fearing the vengeance of her family and the justice of 
Duke William I, Hugh eventually left Italy for Byzantine territory, but 
even there did not feel safe, and took refuge among the Muslims, where 
he lived for some twenty years, studying their languages and customs, as 


6 FRANCE, The Normans and Crusading, 91. 
7 Albert of Aachen, Historia lerosolimitana: History of the Journey to Jerusalem, ed. 
Susan B. Edgington, Oxford 2007, 382-385. 
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the chronicler Orderic Vitalis relates. As the crusaders prepared to besiege 
Jerusalem, Hugh turned up out of the blue to offer his services to Robert 
Curthose, and proved to be a valuable source of information on the tac- 
Hes of the Muslims, as «he was able to do his countrymen great service, 
hy explaining to them the habits of the pagans and their deceitful strate- 
yes", Hugh's subsequent fate remains unknown, but he clearly had every 
"Incentive to remain in Palestine and take advantage of the opportunities 
npened up by the Frankish conquest, rather than returning to the West. It 
In unlikely that he was a unique case, and it is certainly possible that some 
Normans in Byzantine service chose to join the crusade armies as they 
used imperial territory. 
When the crusaders entered Palestine they evidently believed that the 
fMuntry constituted a regnum, and after the storming of the city of 
salem on 15 July 1099 they proceeded to elect a ruler to govern it. 
Although there was some disagreement about the title and powers of the 
tew ruler, the leaders brushed aside the demand of some in the army that 
a patriarch should be chosen before a secular ruler, and on 22 July elect- 
el Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of Lower Lotharingia?. Intriguingly, some 
later chroniclers claim that the rulership was offered to Robert Curthose!0, 
In his biography of the duke, Charles W David dismisses these reports as 
renting «upon no acceptable authority», concluding that they appear to 
liave been «a later invention»!!. Yet given that it took almost a week 
hefore a ruler was finally chosen, it is possible that these sources are sim- 
ply reflecting a rather convoluted process in which different candidates 
were canvassed by the leaders of the army, and that some sort of offer may 
have been made to Robert, but that he ultimately failed to win sufficient 
nupport or simply refused. 


5 The Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis, ed. Marjorie Chibnall, Oxford 1969-80, 
Wl 134-137, V 156-159. For the placename, see PFISTER, Toponomastische 
Herkunjisangaben, 188. For the date, see J.F.A. MASON, The Date of the Death of Mabel, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, in «Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological Society» 57, 
1961/1964, 152-161. 

? Alan V Murray, The Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem. A Dynastic History, 1099-1125, 
Oxford 2000, 63-69. 

10 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum Anglorum: The History of the English Kings, 
ed. R.A.B. Mynors - R.M. Thomson — M. Winterbottom, Oxford 1998, 702; Henry of 
Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, London 1879, 236; Historia Belli Sacri (Historia de via 
Hierusolymis), in Recueil des Historiens des Croisades: Historiens Occidentaux [henceforth 
ented as RHC Hist. Occ.], Paris, 1844-1895, III 225 (Edoardo D'Angelo is preparing a new 
edition of this text, forthcoming: Firenze, Edizioni del Galluzzo, 2009). 

1 DAVID, Robert Curthose, 114. 
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In contrast to the case of the rulership of Jerusalem, men of Norman 
origin or at least with Norman connections rapidly came to prominence in 
the new Latin church organisation that was set up by the crusaders, who 
rapidly arrogated to it most of the buildings and landed property that had 
hitherto been controlled by the Greek Orthodox (Melkite) church. This 
process had already begun before the capture of Jerusalem, when the cru- 
saders reached the town of Ramla and the nearby settlement of Lydda 
(modern Lod, Israel) on the coastal plain of south-western Palestine. 
Although both locations had been deserted by their populations before 
the crusaders arrived, they occupied an important position on the route 
from Jerusalem to Jaffa, while Lydda contained the ancient shrine of St 
George, a soldier saint and martyr who was greatly revered by the cru- 
saders. The area was thus an important site in both strategic and senti- 
mental terms, and the crusaders secured their control of it not only by 
installing a bishop in Lydda, but in establishing a lordship for him, consist- 
ing of the two settlements and their surrounding territory!?. The bishop 
appointed was a cleric named Robert who, according to William of Tyre, 
was a Norman from the diocese of Rouen: «quendam Robertum, | 
Normannum genere, de episcopatu Rotomagensi»D. Thus it it came | 
about that not only the first senior ecclesiastical appointment, but also the 
first lordship to be established by the new Latin regime in Palestine came 
to be conferred on a Norman. Robert was still bishop on the accession of 
King Baldwin I in the autumn of 1100, and he continued in office for sev- 
eral years beyond that, since it is only in 1112 that his successor, Roger, 
appears as bishop!4. Even greater prominence was achieved by another 
cleric, who, although not a Norman by origin, was a close associate of | 
Duke Robert. Arnulf of Chocques originated in the diocese of 
Thérouanne in southern Flanders, but later became tutor to Robert's sis- 
ter Cecilia, abbess of Caen, and on the crusade served as chaplain to the | 
duke. He was elected as Latin patriarch of Jerusalem on 1 August 1099. | 
Although this appointment was soon nullified by the papal legate Daibert 
of Pisa, who replaced him in office at the end of the year, Arnulf then 
served as archdeacon of Jerusalem until he was restored to the patriar- 


12 Albert of Aachen, 396-398; Hans Eberhard MAYER, The Origins of the Lordships of 
Ramla and Lydda in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, «Speculum» 60, 1985, 537-552. 

D William of Tyre, Willelmi Tyrensis Archiepiscopi Chronicon, ed. R.B.C. Huygens, 
Turnhout 1986, 372-374. 

14 Albert of Aachen, 496-497, 528-529, 638-639, 656-657. 
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vite with the support of King Baldwin I in 1113, and died in office in 
11185, 

These appointments are an indication of a clear antipathy towards 
Raymond of Saint-Gilles on the part of the other crusade leaders. Arnulf 
Imd been the most vocal spokesman of a body of opinion among the cru- 
saders that repeatedly questioned the authenticity of the Holy Lance; this 
clic had been discovered during the siege of Antioch by a poor Provencal 
pilgrim named Peter Bartholomew, but it had been largely discredited 
hmong the crusaders by the time that the armies reached Palestine, with 
the notable exception of Raymond and his followers!6. With the conquest 
nl Jerusalem and nearby settlements, the crusaders were confronted with 
the prospect of having to fill at least the most important offices in the new 
Latin church, at a time when many of the senior ecclesiastics with the 
armies had died or had been chosen to fill posts in the patriarchate of 
Antioch. Significant casualties included Adhemar, bishop of Le Puy, the 
spiritual leader of the crusade, and William, bishop of Orange; the newly 
established bishopric of Albara had been given to the Provencal cleric 
leter of Narbonne while, as we have seen, the see of Lydda was held by 
Robert of Rouen. The southern French army of Raymond of Saint-Gilles 
was probably the largest single contingent on the crusade, and the laws of 
probability would suggest that it might contain the largest number of cler- 
ics who might be eligible for the new posts available. However, Raymond 
had repeatedly antagonised many of the prominent men in other contin- 
gents, particularly among the Normans of southern Italy, not only through 
his championing of the Holy Lance, but even more by his ambitions to 
establish a principality. This desire manifested itself at first at Antioch in 
opposition to Bohemund, and then on three subsequently occasions up to 
July 1099: in the Orontes valley, in the Lebanon, and most notably at 
Jerusalem itself!7. After Raymond’s ambitions to rule the Holy City were 
rebuffed by the electors in favour of Godfrey of Bouillon, he unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured to gain control of the city of Ascalon (mod. Ashqelon, 


15 MURRAY, The Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, 182-183. 

16 Steven RUNCIMAN, The Holy Lance Found at Antioch, «Analecta Bollandiana» 68, 
1950, 197-209; Colin MORRIS, Policy and Visions: The Case of the Holy Lance at Antioch, in 
War and Government in the Middle Ages, cur. J. Gillingham - J.C. Holt, Cambridge 1984, 
33-45; Randall ROGERS, Peter Bartholomew and the Role of “The Poor" in the First Crusade, 
In Warriors and Churchmen in the High Middle Ages, cur. T. Reuter, London 1991, 109-122. 

17 Jean RICHARD, Note sur l'archidiocése d'Apamée et les conquêtes de Raymond de 
Saint-Gilles en Syrie du Nord, «Syria» 25, 1946/1948, 103-108; Thomas ASBRIDGE, The 
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Israel) in south-western Palestine, and eventually retreated to the environs 
of Tripoli in southern Syria where he was able to lay the foundations of the 
principality that he craved!8. This problematic history meant that the 
other crusade leaders were not inclined to favour those of southern 
French origins in eccesiastical offices, and a similar policy seems to have 
prevailed after the appointment of Godfrey and Arnulf as ruler and patri- 
arch of Jerusalem respectively. 

There were of course clerics from other contingents with the army at 
the time of the capture of Jerusalem. Albert of Aachen mentions two 
unnamed Italian bishops who were positioned opposite the citadel of 
Jerusalem (the Tower of David) along with Godfrey, Tancred and 
Raymond of Saint-Gilles, when the crusaders made their initial disposi- 
tions for the siege!?. One of these may have been a bishop of Martirano 
(1, reg. Calabria, prov. Cosenza) whose career in Palestine was cut short 
when he was captured by Muslims while carrying despatches to Jerusalem 
from the crusade leaders who had assembled to confront a Fatimid invad- 
ing force near the city of Ascalon. The bishop was known as a supporter 
of Arnulf of Chocques and an enemy of the Provençals; Raymond of 
Aguilers reports disapprovingly that he had seized control of the church of 
Bethlehem20. Although his fate is reported by most of the chroniclers of 
the crusade, we know little about his precise identity, and possibly even 
less than has often been assumed. Modern scholars have usually given the 
bishop’s name as Arnulf; this is scarcely surprising as the bishop is glossed 
with this name in the apparatus of the standard source editions in the 
nineteenth-century collection Recueil des Historiens des Croisades?!. Yet in 


Principality of Antioch and the Jabal as-Summaq, in The First Crusade: Origins and Impact, 
cur. J. Phillips, Manchester 1997, 142-152; Jonathan RILEY-SMITH, Raymond IV of St 
Gilles, Achard of Arles and the Conquest of Lebanon, in The Crusades and Their Sources: 
Essays Presented to Bernard Hamilton, ed. J. France - WG. Zajac, Aldershot, 1998, 1-8. 

18 J, RICHARD, Le comté de Tripoli sous la dynastie toulousaine (1102-1187), Paris 20002. 

19 Albert of Aachen, 402-403. 

20 Anonymi Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hterosolimitanorum, ed. H. Hagenmeyer, 
Heidelberg 1890, 485-488; Raimundi de Aguilers canonici Podiensts bistoria Francorum qui 
ceperunt Iherusalem, in RHC Hist. Occ., YII 301; Petri Tudebodi seu Tudebovis sacerdotis 
Sivracensis historia de Hierosolymitano itinere, in RHC Hist. Occ., III 112; Tudebodus abbre- 
viatus, in RHC Hist. Occ., III 161-162; Radulph of Caen, Gesta Tancredi in expeditione 
Hierosolymitana, in RHC Hist. Occ., III 683 (Edoardo D'Angelo is preparing a new edition 
of this text, forthcoming: Turnhout, Brepols, Corpus Christianorum Continuatio 
Mediaevalis). 

21 He is referred to by the name of Arnulf, for example, in Steven RUNCIMAN, History 
of tbe Crusades, 1, Cambridge 1951, 290; John Gordon Rowe, Paschal II and the Relations 
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his own edition of the Gesta Francorum published shortly afterwards, 
l lagenmeyer perceptively pointed out that the name Arnulf appears in 
none of the contemporary sources; the bishop is simply referred to as epis- 
copus Martorensis, episcopus Martranensis, or variants of these forms?2. 
Hugenmeyer surmised that on the few occasions that the bishop is men- 
tioned, he is normally bracketed with Arnulf of Chocques, of whom he 
seems to have been a supporter, with the result that the name of the patri- 
arch was misread as if it referred to the name of the bishop. The original 
misinterpretation seems to have been first propagated by the editors of 
ltalia Sacra; it was then taken over by the editions of crusade sources pub- 
lished in the Recuei! des Historiens des Croisades, and then unquestioning- 
ly accepted by nineteenth- and twentieth-century scholars writing on the 
crusades. The bishopric of Martirano, a suffragan see of the archbishopric 
of Cosenza, is clouded in obscurity until the second half of the twelfth 
century, when we begin to have a clear succession of incumbents23, Even 
today Martirano is a settlement with a population of little more than a 
thousand in the hills of Calabria. It was thus typical of the many small and 
poor bishoprics which characterised southern Italy. The bishop’s occupa- 
tion of the church of Bethlehem is described as being «fraudulent» by 
Raymond of Aguilers, who was admittedly a hostile witness; it is thus dif- 
ficult to tell whether his action was carried out on his own initiative or with 
the approval of the crusade leaders. Yet even the Norman chronicler 
Radulph of Caen characterises him for his lack of education («homo 
paulo rudibus eruditior, et poene sine litteris litteratus»)24. It is thus diffi- 
cult not to conclude that the unnamed bishop of Martirano was in all 
probability the poorly educated incumbent of a poor Calabrian bishopric, 
for whom the crusade offered much more enticing opportunities than his 
prospects in southern Italy. 


between tbe Spiritual and Temporal Powers in the Kingdom of Jerusalem, «Speculum» 32, 
1957, 471-501, J. RILEY-SMITH, The First Crusade and the Idea of Crusading, London 1986, 
79; J. FRANCE, Victory in the East: A Military History of the First Crusade, Cambridge 1994, 
360, and The Gesta Tancredi of Ralph of Caen: A History of the Normans on the First Crusade, 
trans. Bernard S. Bachrach - David S. Bachrach, Aldershot 2005, 127 nota 171. An exam- 
ple of the confusion between the bishop and the patriarch can be seen in the index to 
Runciman’s book, which lists «Arnulf Malecorne, Bishop of Marturana [sic]» next to 
«Arnulf Malecorne of Rohes, Patriarch of Jerusalem». 

22 Anonymi Gesta Francorum, 487 note 30. 

23 Paul Fridolin KEHR, Italia Pontificia, Berlin 1906-1975, X 118-119. 

24 Radulph of Caen, 683. 
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A longer career than this can be seen in the case of a cleric who 
became bishop of Bethlehem in 1109, occupying the see until sometime 
between 1125 and 1128, when his successor is first documented2^. His 
Norman origins are evident from his name, which is a derivative of the 
Old Norse Ásketill26. In the surviving documents and the chronicle of 
William of Tyre this is usually written as Aschetinus or Asquetinus, with vari- 
ations indicating nasalisation in the first syllable. Hans Eberhard Mayer 
has argued that in Normandy, at least before 1066, this name was usually 
written as A(x)schitillus, closely reflecting the original Old Norse form. In 
southern Italy, by contrast, the -#// ending seems to have largely changed 
to -in, at least in scribal practice". The predominance of the latter form in 
the Jerusalem sources would therefore indicate that Aschetin originated 
from the Norman territories of southern Italy, and like the unfortunate 
bishop of Martirano, he may have been a relatively lowly cleric hoping to 
improve his career prospects in the new Latin church of Jerusalem. After 
having served as cantor of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, 
Aschetin was appointed as bishop of Ascalon in evident anticipation of the 
capture of that city from the Fatimids, but when this did not prove possi- 
ble, King Baldwin I and Arnulf of Chocques successfully petitioned Pope 
Paschal II to have the see transferred to Bethlehem, a location which the 
Latins of Jerusalem believed was more deserving of episcopal status as the 
site of the Nativity of Christ. Aschetin occupied the bishopric until some- 
time before 1128, when his successor is first documented?8. 

Godfrey of Bouillon spent most of his short reign in besieging the 
Muslim-held cities of the coast, in an effort to secure his communications 
with the West. His relatively modest measure of success was due in part 
to the smallness of the military forces available to him, but also to the hos- 
tility of the new patriarch, Daibert, who used his control of a fleet from 
his native Pisa to force Godfrey into making significant territorial conces- 


25 Reinhold ROHRICHT, Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani, Innsbruck 1893-1904 [henceforth 
cited as RRH], nn. 56a, 76b, 83, 89, 91, 102, 105; William of Tyre, 512-515, 563, 581. 

26 J. ADIGARD DES GAUTRIES, Les Noms de personnes scandinaves en Normandie de 911 
à 1066, Lund 1954, 81-84. 

27 H.E. MAYER, Angevins versus Normans: The New Men of King Fulk of Jerusalem, 
«Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society» 133, 1989, 1-25, citing the index to 
Marie FAUROUX, Recueil des actes des ducs de Normandie de 911 ... 1066, «Mémoires de la 
Société des Antiquaires de Normandie» 36, 1961. 

28 RRH, n. 121. 
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alons to the patriarchate out of his modest principality2. Daibert was sup- 
ported by Tancred, who had succeeded in taking control of Galilee, and 
was acting as an independent ruler. Tancred and Daibert had joined forces 
1o besiege Haifa in defiance of Godfrey's wishes, when the latter died on 
I8 July 1100. However, their absence from Jerusalem at this crucial junc- 
lure meant that Godfrey’s supporters were able to seize control of the city, 
and summoned his brother Baldwin I, count of Edessa, to come to 
lerusalem and take up his inheritance. The core of Godfrey’s support was 
n group of his household knights which was described by the chronicler 
Albert of Aachen as the domus ducts Godefridi?o. 

The majority of those whose identities can be ascertained, as might be 
expected, were Lotharingians or Germans, who had come to the Holy 
Land with Godfrey, but three fairly prominent members were Normans. 
Ralph of Montpingon (F, dép. Calvados, arr. Lisieux) was the son of a man 
of the same name who was the steward to William the Conqueror?!, Even 
more prominent was Robertus filius Gerardi, who can be identified as 
Robert, the second son of Gerard, count of Buonalbergo (I, reg. 
Campania, prov. Benevento). In the mid-eleventh centuy Gerard had 
allied himself with Robert Guiscard, giving him his aunt Alberada in mar- 
riage. Gerard's eldest son (Herbert) and grandson (Jordan) held the title 
of count of Ariano, which was the centre of a substantial lordship east of 
Benevento on the borders of Campania and Apulia. Robert, Gerard's 
younger son, came on crusade with his cousin Bohemund, whom he 
served as constable and banner-bearer, but he evidently transferred his 
allegiance to Godfrey at some time after the capture of Antioch?2, A sim- 
ilar case was that of his namesake Robertus miles de Apulia, whose surname 
indicates an origin in Norman Italy. Godfrey appointed him as joint com- 
mander of a force of 140 knights sent to attack the garrison of the town 
of Arsuf in March 1100; this was a clear indication of confidence and trust 
on Godfrey’s part, since Robert's fellow commander was none other than 
Count Warner of Grez, a kinsman of Godfrey’s from Lower Lotharingia 
who took over the leadership of the domus ducis Godefridi after the duke’s 


29 A.V. Murray, Daimbert of Pisa, the Domus Godefridi and the Accession of Baldwin I 
of Jerusalem, in From Clermont to Jerusalem: The Crusades and Crusader Socteties, 1095-1500, 
cur. A.V. M., Turnhout, 1998, 81-102. 

30 Albert of Aachen, 528-543. 

31 Albert of Aachen, 528-539; The Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis, Yl 164-167. 

32 Albert of Aachen, 98-99, 528-529; Anomymi Gesta Francorum, 270-271; Jamison, Some 
Note, 201-202; G.A. Loud, The Age of Robert Guiscard, Harlow 2000, 112-113, 250-252. 
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death. Although Godfrey had been opposed by the Latin patriarch, he 
nevertheless enjoyed support from other important ecclesiastics, notably 
Arnulf of Chocques, archdeacon of Jerusalem, and Robert of Rouen, who 
as the only other consecrated Latin bishop in Palestine was the second 
most senior member of the hierarchy after the patriarch. It is significant 
that Robert of Rouen and Robert of Apulia were two of the three dele- 
gates sent by the domus ducis Godefridi to appeal to Baldwin to come and 
rule Jerusalem in his brother's place. 

The swift and decisive actions of the domus ducis Godefridi meant that 
Daibert had little choice but to accept Baldwin as Godfrey’s successor, 
and agreed to crown him as king at Bethlehem on Christmas Day 1100, a 
development which ended the constitutional unclarities which had been 
engendered by Godfrey’s lack of a royal title. Within a year a further 
source of opposition was removed when Tancred left Galilee to take up 
the regency of the principality of Antioch, which had become necessary 
because of the capture of his uncle Bohemund by the Danishmendid 
Turks of eastern Anatolia}4, Baldwin's support was also bolstered by a 
large number of his own followers that he brought with him from Edessa, 
whose strength was in the region of 200-400 cavalrymen (that is, knights 
and mounted sergeants) and 700-1000 foot-soldiers3>, The bulk of the 
nobility and knighthood of the kingdom of Jerusalem during Baldwin’s 
reign was thus an amalgam of these newcomers and those vassals and 
household knights whom he inherited from Godfrey of Bouillon. In terms 
of numbers and weight, the most important originated from Flanders, 
Artois, Picardy, and Lotharingia, and adjacent areas of northern France. 

Nevertheless, Normans constituted a small but significant element 
among the ruling classes of the kingdom; in addition to the members of 
the domus ducis Godefridi, we can find some others from a relatively early 
date in the reign of Baldwin I. Two Normans appear together as witness- 
es to a royal donation of lands issued in 1108 for the abbey of St Mary of 
Jehosaphat, situated just outside the walls of Jerusalem?6, The surname of 


33 Albert of Aachen, 528-531, 538-539. 

34 Martin RHEINHEIMER, Das Kreuzfabrerfürstentum Galiléa, Frankfurt am Main 1990, 
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35 Fulcher of Chartres, Fulcheri Carnotensis Historia Hierosolymitana (1095-1127), ed. 
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36 Charles Kohler, Chartes de l'abbaye de Notre-Dame de la Vallée de Josaphat (1108- 
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Galterius Bigotus identifies him as a member of the Bigot (Bigod) family, 
whose members held a fief of that name at Courvaudon (F, dép. 
Calvados, arr. Caen)37. It is difficult to determine Walter's precise status 
from this single mention. He appears in fifth position among the witness- 
es after Baldwin, archbishop of Caesarea, and Robert of Rouen, bishop of 
Lydda, and two names which are too garbled to identify precisely The 
next name after Walter Bigot is Fulcherius clericus, and so it is likely that 
the first six persons listed, including Walter, constituted a group of clerics, 
since the fifteen witnesses listed after Fulcher are largely known as house- 
hold officers, holders of lordships, and other knights. 

If the witnesses were indeed grouped in this manner, then the most 
prominent of the laymen was W filius Comitis, the first name to follow that 
of Fulcherius clericus. In August of that same year the king had placed 
William in command of a force of 200 cavalry and 500 infantry and sent 
him to raid Damascene territory beyond the River Jordan. Albert gives a 
full version of his name, describing him as «William ... son of Robert, 
prince of the Normans» («Willelmus ... filius Roberti Nortmanno- 
rum»)38. His origins are clarified by Orderic Vitalis, who explains that 
William was an illegitimate son of Robert Curthose who had been born 
during his father’s exile in France. Robert fathered two sons, William and 
Richard, by the concubine of a priest who lived on French territory, but 
they were brought up in relative obscurity until he succeeded to the duchy 
of Normandy, when he acknowledged paternity after their mother under- 
went a judicial ordeal as a proof of their parentage. These facts would 
place William’s likely date of birth between 1078, when Robert went into 
exile after rebelling against his father, and 1087, when he returned to 
Normandy as duke. When Robert was defeated by his younger brother 
Henry at the battle of Tinchebray in 1106, William left for Jerusalem??. At 
this point Orderic loses sight of him, saying only that he died in the holy 
wars, but the more specific evidence of Albert of Aachen makes it evident 
that he enjoyed a career as one of the favoured military commanders of 
Baldwin I of Jerusalem. In 1109 Baldwin intervened in the affairs of the 
county of Tripoli on the side of Bertrand, son of Raymond of Saint-Gilles, 
who was opposed by a rival clamaint, William-Jordan of Cerdagne, and his 
ally Tancred, now regent of Antioch. In 1111 Albert names William as lord 


37 Lewis C. Loyp, The Origins of Some Anglo-Norman Families, Leeds 1951, 14-15. 
38 Albert of Aachen, 760-763. 
39 Orderic Vitalis, V 282; DAVID, Robert Curthose, 38. 
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of the city of Tortosa (mod. Tartus, Lebanon), which he says «Tancred had 
stolen from Bertrand»49. It would thus appear that as part of his imposed 
settlement in favour of Bertrand, Baldwin had insisted on placing one of 
his own trusted men in charge of one of the most important lordships in 
the county of Tripoli. 

A final case from this period was the Reinerus Brusc who died in bat- 
tle against the Muslim leaders Mawdud of Mosul and Tughtagin of 
Damascus, who invaded Galilee in 1113. Rainer probably belonged to the 
famous Bruce family, whose name derived from Brix (F, dép. Manche, arr. 
Cherbourg) in the northern Cotentin peninsula, and whose members set- 
tled in England, Scotland and southern Italy*!. He seems to have estab- 
lished a dynasty in Palestine, since his namesake (presumably a son) 
Rainerius cognomine Brus is known from 1125, and later received the fief 
of Banyas on the north-eastern frontier of the kingdom? 

The careers of William, Rainer Brus, Walter Bigot and other Normans 
may have benefited from King Baldwin's own connections with 
Normandy. As the third son of Count Eustace II of Boulogne, Baldwin 
had little prospect of either paternal or maternal inheritance, which were 
earmarked for his two elder brothers. He had therefore originally trained 
for the church, but at some point — probably before 1086 — he reverted to 
lay status. Baldwin later married Godevere (in some sources called 
Godechilde), daughter of Ralph II, lord of Tosny and Conches in eastern 
Normandy; however, it does not seem that the married couple resided in 
Boulogne, for Orderic Vitalis mentions Baldwin's frequent presence at 
Conches‘3. It is thus possible that some of the Normans promoted by 
Baldwin in Edessa and Jerusalem were men whom he had known before 
the crusade. Not all of them elected to remain in the Holy Land. Robert, 
the son of Gerard of Buonalbergo, returned to Italy at some point before 
1112, when he is recorded as having received land from Count Jordan of 
Ariano, the son of his elder brother Herbert^4. His return may in fact have 


40 Albert of Aachen, 814-815: «Willelmus pariter filius comitis Nortmannorum, 
dominium habens ciuitatis Tortose, quam Tancradus Bertranno abstulerat». 
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44 Falcone di Benevento, Chronicon Beneventanum, ed. Edoardo D'Angelo, Firenze 
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been as early as 1102, as supposed by Jamison. It is likely that he is the 
same as the Robertus de Monte Fusco who is mentioned several times in the 
chronicle of Falco of Benevento and was murdered in a feud at Benevento 
in 1121. Given Robert's powerful family and distinguished connections, 
his decision to leave the Holy Land may have been the result of a mis- 
match between his expectations in the kingdom of Jerusalem and his 
prospects in Italy. 


II 


The year 1113 is an appropriate caesura to take stock and compare 
Norman settlement during the earliest years of the Latin kingdom with the 
final years of Baldwin I and the reign of his successor Baldwin II. For if 
Baldwin I's first marriage established lasting links with the Anglo-Norman 
world, his third marriage, contracted in 1113, was to bring about a short- 
lived alliance with the Normans of southern Italy which within only four 
years ended in fractured diplomatic relations between the realms of 
Jerusalem and Sicily. Godevere of Tosny died in October 1097 at Marash 
(mod. Karamanmaras, Turkey) in eastern Cilicia. The next year Baldwin 
contracted a marriage with a daughter of Thathoul, the Armenian lord of 
Marash, as a way of consolidating support after seizing power in Edessa. 
While this alliance may have been important in a regional context, it was 
far less significant after Baldwin succeeded to the throne of Jerusalem. At 
some point between 1102 and 1108 the king put aside his Armenian wife, 
forcing her to enter the convent of St Anne in Jerusalem; however, she 
refused to accept her allotted fate, and took refuge with her father, who 
had been living in Constantinople since 110445, The separation was not 
only acrimonious, but scandalous, since there was evidently no formal 
annulment of the marriage; this circumstance would have important con- 
sequences for the fortunes of the king's third and final marriage. 

This affair was to prove so embarrassing that it is glossed over in a 
couple of anodyne sentences by Fulcher of Chartres; the chronicler had a 
close personal relationship with Baldwin I, and, writing in Jerusalem only 
a few years after the king's death, he understandably wished to avoid scan- 
dal involving the monarchy. Nevertheless, events can be reconstructed in 
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sufficient detail from other sources, notably Albert of Aachen and William 
of Tyre46. The new queen chosen by Baldwin I and his advisors was 
Adelaide «del Vasto», widow of Count Roger I of Sicily. After her hus- 
band's death (1101) she had acted as regent of Sicily until 1112, but after 
her son Roger II had reached the age of majority she was to contarct a 
marriage which would take her away from Sicily47. Houben suggests that 
the end of Adelaide's period of regency can be dated to between March 
and June 1112. However, she is known to have issued a charter together 
with Roger II in favour of the archbishopric of Palermo on 12 June 1112, 
with her name appearing first, which would suggest that she was acting as 
regent at least until that date48. 

Since one of King Baldwin's most pressing needs was liquid financial 
resources, a marriage to Adelaide had the incomparable advantage that 
Roger II agreed to provide a substantial dowry. Baldwin had no issue from 
his two previous marriages, and so any children born to him by Adelaide 
would become heirs to the kingdom of Jerusalem, taking precedence over 
his own brother and only surviving legitimate relative, Count Eustace III 
of Boulogne. Howevet, the Sicilians insisted on the condition that if no 
children were born of the marriage, the crown of Jerusalem was to pass to 
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Roger II of Sicily49. From the point of view of the Hauteville dynasty the 
marriage offered considerable advantages. Adelaide was probably born 
around 1075 and was thus in her late thirties by the time that she married 
Baldwin. If she were to have a child by him, within a few years the Holy 
Land might be ruled by a half-brother or half-sister of Roger II. Yet it was 
probably more likely that no such heir would be forthcoming, and indeed 
in view of the potential advantages that the agreement offered to her 
existing son, Adelaide may have been content with this situation. In that 
case, there opened up the tantalising possibility of a mighty Italian 
Norman empire — or at least an alliance of principalities — spanning the 
central and eastern Mediterranean, with Roger II himself as ruler in 
Jerusalem, Calabria and Sicily and descendants of his uncle Robert 
Guiscard ruling in Antioch and Apulia. 

Adelaide's passage to the Holy Land in 1113 was a magnificent affair. 
She sailed from Sicily with a fleet consisting of two dromons (war galleys) 
and seven other ships, which carried a large number of soldiers together 
with their materiel, and great quantities of provisions, precious metals, jew- 
els and luxury clothing. A large proportion of these riches made up 
Adelaide's dowry, which was paid over into the royal treasury on arrival, but 
the new queen retained sufficient wealth to make substantial gifts in her 
own right, including one of over 1000 marks to Prince Roger of Antioch. 
Modern accounts of Adelaide's marriage often overlook how close all these 
treasures came to being lost, but the voyage entailed considerable risks. 
When he received news of the approach of the Sicilian fleet, Baldwin I sent 
three galleys to escort it to Acre (mod. ‘Akko, Israel), the principal port of 
the kingdom. However, the planned naval rendezvous was frustrated by 
winds that blew the Sicilian ships so far off course to the south-east that they 
ended up offshore near the port of Ascalon, an Egyptian-held enclave which 
was still the main military and naval base of the Fatimid caliphate on the 
Palestinian coast. The Sicilians were forced to fight off an attack by 
Egyptian naval forces, resulting in the sinking of an enemy galley, before the 
arrival of a favourable wind that enabled the fleet to sail north to Acre^0. 


49 William of Tyre’s legalistic and repetitious formulations might suggest that he had 
access to an archival record describing the terms of the marriage: «Forma autem condi- 
tionum hec erat, quod si rex ex predicta comitissa prolem susciperet, ei post regis obitum 
sine contradictione et molestia regnum concederetur, quod si absque herede ex eadem 
comitissa suscepto defungeretur, comes Rogerus, filius eius, heres existeret et in regno sine 
contradictione et molestia rex futurus succederet» (p. 526). 

50 Albert of Aachen, 842-844. 
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Any government with as much experience of Mediterranean warfare 
as the Sicilian administration would naturally have provided sufficient 
forces to protect Adelaide and her treasure in the event of just such an 
eventuality as the naval engagement off Ascalon. Yet the great numbers of 
personnel accompanying Adelaide were far in excess of what would have 
been required to crew and defend the ships that conveyed her. Many of 
the Sicilian soldiers were «Saracen archers» («Sarraceni et sagittarii») 
recruited from Roger II's Muslim subjects, who had been sent as «a gift 
for the king»; that is, they were transferred from the Sicilian to 
Jerusalemite service. They greatly impressed the Franks of Jerusalem not 
only with their skills in archery, but also with the sheer magnificence of 
their clothing and equipment?!, This gift was certainly welcome, since the 
kingdom suffered from a perennial shortage of manpower, execerbated by 
the heavy casualties of the almost constant campaigns of the years of foun- 
dation and expansion. There was also a need, as we have already seen, for 
capable clerics to fill the higher ecclesiastical offices as well as primarily 
administrative posts. It would be normal for Adelaide to bring with her a 
considerable number of personnel to serve in the household she would be 
expected to maintain as queen, but there may well have been others who 
arrived with her who had the opportunity to make careers, by acquiring 
offices and lands in the kingdom. 

This phenomenon can be observed most dramatically in the case of 
the royal chancery. In his monumental study of that institution, Mayer has 
demonstrated that there was no organised chancery until the appearance 
of a certain Pagan as chancellor in 111552, The chronology of Pagan's 
appointment is a strong indication of an arrival from Sicily along with 
Adelaide, although it does not by itself constitute proof. However, an 
important clue to the origins of the chancery personnel at this time is pro- 
vided by the identity of one Brando, who functioned as a notary in the 
royal chancery in the years 1119-1120». The name Brando that appears 
in the Jerusalem documents corresponds to the forms Prando, Prandus and 
Prandulus, which relate to a relative rare forename of Lombard origin that 
is known from southern Italy in the period of the crusades. Furthermore, 
the two documents written by this Brando share several palaeographic 
characteristics that correspond to known diplomatic usages in Apulia and 


51 Albert of Aachen, 842-844. 

52 H.E. MAYER, Dre Kanzlei der lateinischen Könige von Jerusalem, Hannover 1996, I 
59-71; RRH, nn. 76b, 79, 89, 90, 90a, 91, 100a, 102, 105, 109, 121, 130, 137a. 

53 RRH, nn. 90, 90a. 
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Sicily>4, Most important, however, is the information given in one of the 
charters written by Brando, a pancart issued in 1120 by King Baldwin II 
for the abbey of Jehosaphat, namely: «Brando regis predicti clericus ct 
cancellarii consanguineus fecit»?. The information that the notary 
Brando was a blood-relative of the first chancellor allows us to identify 
both of these key chancery personnel as originating from southern Italy. 
Their precise provenance is more difficult to divine. At this time the 
Sicilian chancery was geared to producing documents in Greek rather 
than Latin, which would suggest that Pagan and Brando had not received 
their training there, but more probably in one of the archiepiscopal 
chanceries on the mainland. 

The marriage of Baldwin I and Adelaide ended in circumstances that 
were every bit as scandalous as those of the king's second marriage. 
During the winter of 1116-1117 (probably at the end of 1116), after lead- 
ing an expedition into Transjordan as far as the Red Sea, Baldwin became 
ill. His health was so poor that he «was despairing of life» («vite diffis- 
us»), according to Albert of Aachen, and «feared death» («rex mori tunc 
timuit») in the words of Fulcher of Chartres, so much so that he proceed- 
ed to pay his debts and make numerous benefactions to the poor, as was 
appropriate for a monarch on his deathbed56. The very real possibility that 
the king might die concentrated the minds of the kingdom's lords and 
prelates, who now feared the imminent fulfilment of the terms of the 
king's marriage to Adelaide, that is, that within weeks or months the 
throne of Jerusalem the throne might pass to Roger II of Sicily”. There 
was little support for this prospect among the ruling classes of the king- 
dom. Despite the presence of some Normans among both lords and cler- 
gy by this time, the dominant elements were still those whose origins were 
to be found in Flanders, Artois, Picardy, adjacent areas of northern 
France, and Lotharingia; their links to Baldwin's family went back to the 
shared experience of the First Crusade or in some cases, even before. If 


54 MAYER, Dre Kanzlei, I 445-452. 

35 Henri-Francois DELABORDE, Chartes de Terre Sainte provenant de l'abbaye de N.-D. 
de Josaphat, Paris 1880, n. 8 (2 RRH, n. 90). 

56 Fulcher of Chartres, 601; Albert of Aachen, 858-861; William of Tyre, 541-542. 
The nature of Baldwin's illness is unclear. However, his general health, and certainly his 
resistance to illness may well have been damaged by severe internal injuries that he had 
sustained in battle in 1103. See R. HIESTAND, König Balduin und sein lanzbár, «Archiv für 
Kulturgeschichte» 70, 1988, 343-60. 

57 MAYER, Mélanges sur l'histoire du royaume latin de Jérusalem, 59-72. 
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Baldwin was to die, then the prevailing opinion among these people was 
that the throne should pass to his surviving brother Eustace III, count of 
Boulogne, rather than to a Sicilian Norman for whom few of them evi- 
dently felt any loyalty or affection. Roger II was also likely to be an absen- 
tee monarch for much of the time, and the Jerusalemites soon had a fore- 
taste of the problems engendered when a kingdom lacked an effective 
leader, when they received news that a Fatimid fleet had set sail from 
Egypt to Tyre on hearing of the king's illness, hoping to exploit the king's 
incapacity by mounting an attack on the kingdom. Although Baldwin ulti- 
mately recovered from his illness, he seems to have been swayed by this 
force of opinion, whose most forceful spokesman was the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, his old friend Arnulf of Chocques. In fact the scandalous end- 
ing of the king's second marriage provided convenient if fortuitous 
grounds for a separation. It could be argued that Baldwin's second, 
Armenian wife was still alive in Constantinople; since their union had 
never been dissolved, his marriage to Adelaide had never been valid, and 
this was the reason advanced by the council which provided the formal 
backing for his dismissal of the queen>8. 

Adelaide returned to Sicily in April 1117. By this time the king had 
evidently spent most of her rich dowry, for there seems to have been no 
question of repayment. Equally, much of the human capital that had 
arrived with her remained in the kingdom. Even if some key members of 
the Jerusalemite administration had originated in southern Italy, the 
queen’s fall from favour seems to have done no harm to their careers. 
Pagan held the office of chancellor almost until the end of the reign of 
Baldwin II, ending his career as bishop-elect of Caesarea Maritima 
(before September 1129)59. His period of office marked the first real 
organisation of the chancery in the kingdom, in which we can observe the 
employment of additional personnel to carry out the tasks of recording as 
the chancellor himself took on a more political role. As we have seen, 
Pagan employed his relative Brando at the beginning of the new reign in 
the years 1119-1120, when the chancery’s business seems to have 
increased markedly. Two reasons can be identified for this development. 
The first was the numerous changes among holders of fiefs and offices 
made by Baldwin II after his accession. The second was the changing 
nature of royal government itself. In June 1119 Roger of Salerno and the 


58 Albert of Aachen, 860-863; William of Tyre, 542-543; MuRRaY, The Crusader 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, 97-110. 
59 RRH, nn. 76b, 79, 89, 90, 90a, 91, 100a, 102, 105, 109, 121, 130, 137a. 
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army of the principality of Antioch suffered a major defeat at the hands of 
the Türkmen ruler Ilghazi, whose effects were so devastating that it was 
known afterwards as the «Field of Blood» (Ager Sanguinis). Baldwin II 
was obliged to take over the regency of Antioch, and spend long periods 
in the next few years campaigning to defend the principality. This activity, 
and especially the long absences of the king from his capital, must have 
greatly increased the need for written records and communications, 
From 1120 onwards we find another notary by the name of Hemelin, 
whom Mayer has also been identified on palaeographic evidence as origi- 
nating from southern Italy. Hemelin rose to the position of vice-chancel- 
lor under Pagan and ultimately succeeded him as chancellor, holding this 
office until the end of Baldwin II's reign in 113161. 

In a much quoted remark, William of Tyre wrote that the return of 
Adelaide to Sicily caused such an uproar that her son immediately «con- 
ceived an undying hatred of the kingdom and its inhabitants». The chron- 
icler went on to explain that while many other princes had been ready to 
lend support to the kingdom of Jerusalem, Roger II and his heirs «have 
never become reconciled to us up to the present day, even to the extent of 
single friendly word»®2. Certainly at the level of the two governments, 
relations subsequently sank so low that no real co-operation can be dis- 
cerned until the 1170s®. Yet the case of the Jerusalem chancery personnel 
shows that the dismissal of Queen Adelaide did not constitute a bar to the 
careers of men originating from southern Italy who had taken service with 
King Baldwin I. This raises the possibility that others of Norman origin 
who appear to have been unknown in the Holy Land until 1113 or later 
may have emigrated there with Adelaide. 

One undoubted adminstrator of Norman origin was another Aschetin 
who figures prominently during the reigns of Baldwin II and his son-in-law 
Fulk of Anjou; his name, as we have already established in the case of the 
similarly named bishop of Bethlehem, is a derivative of the Scandinavian 


60 MURRAY, The Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, 128-135. 

61 MAYER, Die Kanzlei, 1 457-504; RRH, nn. 130, 134, 137, 137a. - 

62 William of Tyre, 542: «qua redeunte ad propria turbatus est supra modum filius et 
apud se odium concepit adversus regnum et eius habitatores inmortale. Nam cum reliqui 
fideles diversi orbis principes aut in propriis personis aut inmensis liberalitatibus regnum 
nostrum quasi plantam recentem promovere et ampliare sategerint, hic et eius heredes 
usque in presentem diem nec etiam verbo amico nos sibi conciliaverunt, cum tamen quo- 
vis alio principe longe commodius faciliusque nostris necessitatibus consilia possent et 
auxilia ministrare». 

$$ LouD, Norman Italy and the Holy Land, 51. 
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Asketill, whose scribal variants suggest an origin in southern Italy(^. The 
first reference to this individual appears to occur in a charter issued by 
Joscelin of Courtenay, the lord of Tiberias, for the abbey of Jehosaphat on 
14 February 1119. The final witness named in this document is 
Anschetinus platearius Jherusalem, a title which indicates that he was an 
official in charge of tolls levied in the city of Jerusalem9. Aschetin may 
already have held this office for some time; it was evidently not important 
enough for him to witness royal documents, and we owe this glimpse of 
him to the fact that in this one case he was called upon to act as a witness 
to a baronial charter, a type of document which was relatively rare in the 
kingdom of Jerusalem at this period. However, about a year and a half 
later, we find an Anschetinus described as vicecomes on a charter of 
Baldwin I which, interestingly, remitted tolls which up to then had been 
levied on foodstuffs brought into the city of Jerusalem$6. The office of vis- 
count of Jerusalem was one of the most important administrative posts in 
the kingdom. Its incumbent acted as governor of the city, presided over its 
burgess court, and was also in charge of markets and tolls. Although we 
cannot exclude the possibility that the p/atearius and the viscount were dis- 
tinct individuals, the chronology and sphere of activity involved strongly 
suggest that they were one and the same. As platearius, Aschetin would 
have been responsible to Pisellus, who is known to have held the office of 
viscount from at least 1108 until 1119, and he appears to have been pro- 
moted to succeed him, possibly as a result of personnel changes in the 
administration implemented by Baldwin II after his accession. Like 
Pisellus, Aschetin appeared relatively frequently as a prominent witness in 
royal and other documents during his tenure of office, which lasted until 
at least 1132, and he is known to have had two sons, Albert and Gibelin&7, 

The final group to be considered consists of several men whose pre- 
cise status is unclear, but whose appearance in documents indicates that 
they were reasonably well-to-do members of the Frankish landholding 
classes. Robertus Giffarz appears as a witness to a royal confirmation from 


64 ADIGARD DES GAUTRIES, Les noms de personnes scandinaves, 81-84. 

65 DELABORDE, Chartes de Terre Sainte, n. 7 (= RRH, n. 87); J. F. NIERMEYER - C. VAN 
DE KiEFT, Mediae Latinitatis Lexicon Minus, rev. JW]. Burgers, Darmstadt 2002, 1051. 

$6 RRH, n. 91. For the dating (14 April/24 September 1120), see MAYER, Die Kanzlei, 
II 852. 

67 RRH, nn. 91, 101, 110, 111, 115, 120, 130, 137, 141, 158, 183, 257, 273; MAYER, 
Die Kanzlei, 1 518, 2: 854. For Pisellus, see MURRAY, The Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
220-221. 
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1115 of donations made to Jehosaphat by William of Bures, a rear-vassal 
in Galilee$8. Robert's distinctive surname connects him with the famous 
Norman family of Giffard, which came from Longueville-sur-Scie (F, dép. 
Seine-Maritime, arr. Dieppe), earlier known as Longueville-la-Gifart 
because of this connection$?. A Robert Giffard emigrated to Apulia with 
William of Grantmesnil and fought with Robert Guiscard against the 
Byzantines in 1081; it may be this man, or his son, who appears in 
Jerusalem in 111579. Despite his single documentary appearance, Robert 
would seem to have been a reasonably prominent personage to judge from 
the status of his fellow witnesses. The confirmation for Jehosaphat distin- 
guishes the king's witnesses from those appearing for William of Bures. 
Robert appears as fifth out of seven in the former group, following Pagan 
the Chancellor, Simon the Constable, Pisellus the viscount of Jerusalem, 
and Guy of Milly, a baron with extensive land holdings around the town 
of Nablus; but he still he appears before Walter Mahomet, lord of 
Hebron, and Roman of Le Puy, who later became lord of Transjordan’!. 
A possible Norman origin can be postulated for Anscherius de Mosteriolo, 
who witnesses a donation of Baldwin II from 112272. His identity must 
remain uncertain, as the forename Amscherius could be either of Norman 
or French origin, but if it was indeed the former, then a possible place of 
origin might be Montreuil-l'Argillé (F, dép. Eure). We are on firmer 
ground with Henricus de Alentione, who can be identified as originating 
from Alençon (F, dép. Orne, arr. Alencon)’4. He is known only from a 
charter of 1124 which reveals that he held the casale of Burqa, situated to 
the south-east of Magna Mahumeria (mod. al-Bira, West Bank) in the 
royal demesne?^. Finally, several individuals of Norman origin from at 
least two different families can be found in a charter issued by Roger, bish- 
op of Lydda in 113876. Among the witnesses appearing for the bishop was 
one of his own cathedral canons, one Willelmus Tburoldi, a canon of the 
church of Lydda. The genitive form Thuroldi can be best explained as a 
patronymic derived from the Old Norse boraldr, usually Latinised as 


68 DELABORDE, Chartes de Terre Sainte, n. 5 (= RRH, n. 79). 

69 LOYD, The Origins of Some Anglo-Norman Families, 129-147. 

70 Orderic Vitalis, IV 16. 

71 MURRAY, The Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, 207-208, 228-229, 233. 

72 KOHLER, Chartes de l'abbaye de Notre-Dame de la Vallée, n. 8 (= RRH, n. 100a). 
73 See FAUROUX, Recueil des actes des ducs de Normandie, n. 122. 

74 For the placename, see PFISTER, Toponomastische Herkunftsangaben, 181. 

75 KOHLER, Chartes de l'abbaye de Notre-Dame de la Vallée, n. 10 (= RRH, n. 104a). 
76 DELABORDE, Chartes de Terre Sainte, n. 20 (RRH, n.190). 
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Toroldus"!. The business of the document is the settlement of a dispute 
over the deserted casale (village) of Cephrie, which had been disputed by 
the heirs of Radulfus de Septem Molis; these are named as his son Geoffrey, 
his wife Agnes, his brother Hugh, his sister Mazelina and her husband 
Arnulf de Aria. Ralph's relatively uncommon locative surname allows us to 
identify his place of origin as Sept-Meules (F, dep. Seine-Maritime, arr. 
Dieppe) situated on the River Yeres south of Eu. He may have been a rel- 
ative of the William de Sept-Meules who is recorded in Domesday Book 
as a vassal of the count of Eu. Since Ralph was dead by the time that the 
dispute over Cepbrie was settled, he presumably migrated to the Holy 
Land several years before 113878. 

After this date noticeably fewer Norman names are found in the 
sources. They include, for example, the Amsquetinus Normannus who 
appears in 1152, or the Osmund who is named as a monk of the abbey of 
Jehosaphat in 1140, and whose name derives from Old Norse Asmzundr??. 
The lack of surnames which include Norman toponyms may be an indica- 
tion that such names, which may have had significance in Normandy or 
southern Italy, had much less meaning in the Holy Land two generations 
after the initial settlement. A final significant factor was the accession of 
Fulk of Anjou in 1131. Despite being married to Baldwin II's daughter 
Melisende, he faced considerable opposition from among the Jerusalem 
nobility, and it was thus scarcely surprising that he proceeded to install 
appointees of his own choosing to replace key officals such as the chancel- 
lor and the viscount of Jerusalem®°. 

This survey has yielded the names of over two dozen clerics and lay- 
men from Normandy, England or the Norman-controlled principalities of 
southern Italy who settled in the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem between the 
summer of 1099 and the mid-1130s. At first sight this may seen like a 
rather meagre harvest. However, we need to remember that the names of 
those who appear in the fairly restricted number of sources which survive 
are mostly by definition relatively prominent members of a ruling class 
whose numbers were far more limited than the equivalent groups in 
England or Norman Italy The examples of Aschetin, viscount of 


77 For example, the Antiochene official Toroldus vicecomes who witnessed a charter 
issued by Tancred in 1101 (RRH, n. 35). 

78 PFISTER, Toponomastische Herkunftsangaben, 196. 

79 RRH, nos 274, 196. 

80 On personnel changes under Fulk of Anjou, see MAYER, Angevins versus Normans. 
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Jerusalem, and Ralph of Sept-Meules show clear evidence of family 
groups which constitute additional evidence that the names that have sur- 
vived are only the tip of a demographic iceberg; below the water-level, 
invisible in the sources, we must also envisage wives, sons and daughters, 
as well as vassal knights, squires and servants, many of whom were either 
Norman by birth or at least, were subjects of Norman-ruled lands. Above 
all, it is noticeable how the marriage of Baldwin I of Jerusalem and 
Adelaide of Sicily introduced a significant number of adminstrators, both 
clerical and secular, from southern Italy. Their positions and careers were 
in no way harmed by the spectacular falling out between Jerusalem and 
Sicily that occurred as a result of Adelaide's dismissal, and it was not until 
the accession of Fulk of Anjou that many of those who had enjoyed promi- 
nence under Baldwin I and Baldwin II were forced to make way for a new 
regime. 
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The Prosopography and Onomastics of the Franks in the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, 1099-1187 


(he Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, established by the First Crusade of 1096-99, was one of what might 
be described as the kingdoms of conquest of the eleventh century. Like England after 1066, or the 
Norman duchies of southern Italy, a characteristic of the kingdom of Jerusalem was the political, legal 
und social dominance of a relatively privileged minority of an origin alien to that of the vast majority. 
While most of its population consisted of Arabic-speaking Muslims and Christians of various eastern 
rites, the kingdom was dominated by the Franks, as they were known by themselves and their 
neighbours and enemies alike : French-speaking western Europeans belonging to the Latin rite. The 
Franks constituted the nobility and knighthood of the kingdom, the class of burgesses who lived in 
towns and some rural settlements, and provided the personnel of their own ecclesiastical 
establishments.' 

The aim of this survey is to discuss the particular sources, problems and main directions of 
prosopographical research on the Frankish population of Palestine after 1099. Most of the discussion 
will relate to the so-called *First Kingdom', that is the period up to the battle of Hattin in 1187, 
although many of the matters of principle will also be applicable to the territorially diminished 
kingdom of the period from Hattin to the fall of Acre in 1291. The total number of the Frankish 
population can be only guessed at, since the only real and reasonably accurate figures available are 
those given by chroniclers for the numbers of knights in the kingdom's armies or recorded in legal 
texts detailing the knight service of the kingdom.’ In the later part of the twelfth century the total knight 
service of the kingdom was in excess of 700 knights ; this was considerably fewer than that available to 
fairly middle-ranking western rulers such as the count of Flanders or the prince-bishop of Liége, let 
alone the Anglo-Norman kings. In terms of surviving evidence, the numbers of known names of 
Franks from the two centuries of the kingdom's existence is nothing like the vast numbers encountered 
in the course of prosopographical projects such as the tenants of Domesday England or the southern 
German confraternity books. Thus, not only were the Franks of Jerusalem a largely distinct group, but 
the evidence relating to them is reasonably manageable. Unfortunately, the corollary of manageability 
is often the paucity of data, and this undoubtedly applies to Frankish Jerusalem. The evidence is of 
course skewed, in that it deals primarily with the more important individuals in society, and in view of 
this, most of the following discussion concerns the lords, knights and higher clergy rather than the 
burgess class. Let us look first at the nature of the sources available. 

The events of the First Crusade through to the capture of Jerusalem on 15 July 1099 were 
narrated by a great number of writers.’ However, their main interest was in the course of the expedition 
itself, and for events after the conquest the number of narrative sources is drastically reduced. The 
main sources of the earlier period are Albert of Aachen (up to 1119), and Fulcher of Chartres (up to 


On the Frankish population in general, see : Joshua PRAWER, ‘Social Classes in the Latin Kingdom : The Franks’. 
in A History of the Crusades, ed. Kenneth M. SETTON, 6 vols, Madison 1969-89, V, p. 117-92 ; /d., `The Settlement 
of the Latins in Jerusalem’, Speculum 27 (1952), 490-503 ; Id., Crusader Institutions, Oxford, 1980 ; Id. The Lann 
Kingdom of Jerusalem : European Colonialism in the Middle Ages, London 1972. On the nobility : PRAWER, La 
noblesse et le régime féodal du royaume latin de Jérusalem’, Le Moyen Age 65 (1959), 41-74 ; Jean RICHARD, ‘La 
noblesse de Terre Sainte (1097-1187)', Arquivos do Centro Cultural Portugués 26 (1989), 321-36. On the Latin 
church : Bernard HAMILTON, The Latin Church in the Crusader States : The Secular Church, London 1980. The 
population also included small groups of Jews and Samaritans. 

For an estimate, see Josiah C. RUSSELL, ‘The Population of the Crusader States’, in A History of the Crusades, ed. 
SETTON, V, p. 295-314. 
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1127), although significant prosopographical detail on the kingdom in this early period is also given 
by Guibert of Nogent, Orderic Vitalis and William of Malmesbury.? Given that he had been chaplain to 
King Baldwin I, and was writing in Jerusalem, Fulcher of Chartres is quite disappointing in the 
quantity and quality of his prosopographical evidence. While he often mentions the great figures of the 
crusade and the Latin states, his history yields up very few names of nobles or clerics for the reigns of 
Baldwin I and Baldwin II, and even these are given in very sketchy terms, often lacking the 
patronymics or toponymic surnames which allow identifications. Even such an important individual as 
Eustace Granarius, who was lord of Sidon and Caesarea and regent of the kingdom, is called only 'a 
certain Eustace ... who held Sidon and Caesarea' $ Part of the reason for this may have been Fulcher's 
intention to write a Gesta Balduini, and too much attention to individuals other than Baldwin I might 
have detracted from his hero. He also does not seem to have had the localised interests which 
characterised most of the western writers, who were often keen to highlight the deeds of individuals 
from their own part of Europe. The same cannot be said of the German chronicler Albert of Aachen, 
whose history is a prosopographical goldmine, not only because he gives so many names, but also 
because he often gives circumstantial detail about western origins that allows a precise identification. 
For example, in his study of the princes of Galilee, Pirie-Gordon identified William of Bures, lord of 
Tiberias from 1119, as a Norman, without giving any evidence for this. Albert gives the precise origin 
of William and his brother Godfrey as de Burs et de terra civitatis Parisius, easily identifiable as 
Bures-sur-Y vette (dépt. Essonne). For the later period our main source is William of Tyre, who draws 
on Albert and Fulcher for the earlier period, but who has considerable independent information from 
the 1130s onwards. Like Albert, he often tries to give circumstantial detail, although on some crucial 
matters he is silent, particularly concerning the first half of the century. For example, despite access to 
the royal archives he is unable to say how Baldwin II was related to Baldwin I, which remains one of 
the major unsolved questions in the history of the royal family of Jerusalem. 

A mention also needs to be made of literary sources, particularly of the Old French crusade 
cycle, whose earliest constituent parts, notably the Chanson de Jerusalem and the Chanson des Chetifs, 
and above all the Chanson d'Antioche, are especially valuable in giving a great number of Frankish 
personal names in vernacular forms.’ These epics and their continuations of course contain a huge 
amount of unhistorical or fantastic material and need to be treated with extreme caution. One of the 
major problems is that they tend to simplify the chronology of the kingdom, greatly reducing the 
number of generations of the royal family and at times producing composite identities for literary 
characters deriving from actual individuals alive during the First Crusade and in the time of Saladi 
However, they do contain occasional nuggets of information which can be exploited : for example, the 
literary character known as the Bátard de Bouillon, supposedly an illegitimate son of Baldwin I, may 
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ultimately derive from a documented nephew of Baldwin named Godfrey, who died at the battle of al- 
Sinnabrah in 1113." 

Documentary sources are the bread and butter of the prosopographer, since much more so than 
narrative sources they give us reasonably clear attestations of individuals at particular dates. The 
number of documents, relatively small in the first half of the twelfth century and rising steadily in the 
second, with a great increase in the thirteenth century, is by no means unmanageable.'' There are of 
course some particular problems. The circumstances of the loss of Outremer meant that the surviving 
evidence is skewed towards the archives of major ecclesiastical institutions such as the order of the 
Hospital and the abbey of Jehosaphat in Jerusalem. We have very few private documents for the 
twelfth century. In the case of papal charters and confirmations, the scribes who wrote the documents 
often had little familiarity with local toponyms which figured in Frankish surnames or in 
documentation of land holdings, and often these are severely garbled. Clearly, many insights will arise 
from new editions, above all Mayer’s long awaited edition of the royal charters of Jerusalem. One of 
several Vorarbeiten for this, a monumental study of the royal chancery, has cast much light on the 
group of royal chancellors, vice-chancellors and scribes, and has opened up quite new vistas by using 
diplomatic and palaeographic criteria to establish the European homelands of many of these 
individuals.” 

An indirect source for personal names which emerges from documentary and narrative 
evidence is placenames. The sources contain references to a small but significant number of toponyms 
which incorporate obviously Frankish anthroponyms, such as Chastel Arnoul, Casal Imbert, Chastel 
Beroart, or the Castellum Rogerii Longobardi. This phenomenon is understandable in the case of 
newly built fortifications, but in some cases these Frankish names are also applied to casalia (sing. 
casale) or gastinae, the villages and temporary settlements which formed the basic units of the rural 
economy, which meant that at least among the Frankish population they must have replaced the 
original names. Sometimes the Frankish names allow us to make deductions about ownership, and 
sometimes represent the sole surviving evidence for the existence in Palestine of individuals whose 
name they bear. For example, in 1148 Balian, lord of Ibelin gave to the Order of St Lazarus ten 
carrucates of land quod in territorio casalis quod Galteri de Bulion nuncupatur. This Walter is 
otherwise unknown in Outremer, but it is possible that he could be identified with the Walter of 
Bouillon who witnessed a charter of Ida and Godfrey of Bouillon for the abbey of Nivelles along with 
other crusaders from the diocese of Liège in 1096. A larger settlement was the locum ... quo antiquo 
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Adratum dicitur vocabulo, nunc vulgari appellatione dicitur civitas Bernardi de Stampis mentioned in 
the year 1147, which can be identified with modern Der'a on the River Yarmuk.'* The origin of the 
individual whose name it bears was Etampes (dépt. Essonne) in the Ile-de-France, and it is surely no 
coincidence that this was the area of origin of William of Bures, the lord of Tiberias who extended his 
control into this area in the 1120s. 

A further category of source material which is characteristic of Outremer is the surviving 
corpus of juridical material : assises, legal treatises, lists of fiefs and other texts. Although most of 
these concern the period after 1187, there is an important list of fiefs contained in the Livre of John of 
Ibelin, count of Jaffa (d. 1266), which evidently relates to the final decades of the First Kingdom." 
Also important is the series of genealogies known collectively as the Lignages d'Outremer.' Thanks to 
the work of Marie-Adélaide Nielen-Vandevoorde, we now know a great deal more about the 
composition and transmission of the Lignages, which are at present available only in an inadequate 
edition." She has shown that the first version of the work was composed between 1265 and 1270 by a 
writer in the entourage of the Ibelin family, and that it dealt with some 20 families, with the main 
emphasis being on the Ibelins and families related to them. In 1309 a second redaction was undertaken 
which expanded and re-ordered the original material. A third stage occurred in 1369, with the 
undertaking of what Nielen-Vandevoorde calls the official redaction, a minimal adaption of the 1309 
redaction, which incorporated the Lignages into the laws of the kingdom of Cyprus. 

From the point of view of prosopography, what is most important are the changes undertaken 
between the original and the second versions. The re-ordering of the second redaction reduced the 
focus on the Ibelin family, and substituted for it a hierarchical structure. By this time the mainland 
possessions of the king of Cyprus and Jerusalem had been lost, and the Lignages themselves claim to 
be a remembrance de la gent desa mer, and undoubtedly part of their purpose was to preserve the 
memories and fame of the families which figured in them, yet one wonders whether that is in itself. 
sufficient reason to explain the vast undertaking. Nielen-Vandevoorde points out that the Lignages 
contain the names of approximately 1000 individuals from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; it is an 
unsolved problem why in the second and the official redactions some families are omitted completely 
or mentioned in only cursory fashion, and indeed why the Cypriot nobility is not represented. She 
argues that it is the families who arrived in the east in the course of the first three crusades who are 
exalted in the Lignages, rather than latecomers, and sees a connection with the interest in the crusade 
idea on the part of Peter I of Cyprus, and the consequent revival of titles such as prince of Antioch in. 
the Cypriot royal family. This explanation is not entirely satisfactory. The generic character of the 
Lignages should be considered, particularly the fact that they were included in the Assises de 
Jérusalem. It may be over-hasty to conclude that the Lignages d'Outremer ne sont nullement un texte 
juridique. In one important aspect they were legal texts, in that they documented the succession and 
therefore the claims to lordships on the mainland which had been lost. This would explain why several 
of the chapter headings mention heirs, e.g. Ce dit des heirs de Saiette.'* Such documentation could be 
vital in re-establishing claims to these lordships should territory on the mainland be regained. This 
would also explain why it was not so important to describe the nobility of Cyprus itself. 

This may also be the reason why the Lignages were keen to portray an unbroken succession 
stretching back as far as possible. Sometimes this was achieved by invention or rewriting of the 
background of the earliest known member. For example, the purported first lord of Beirut, Pierre, is 
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unknown to narrative or documentary sources.’ Equally problematic are the lords of Tiberias (Galilee). 
The Lignages ascribe to William of Bures, lord from 1119, a wife called Eschiva, and four sons — 
Hugh, William, Hosto and Ralph, none of whom appear in documents. Yet Waiter of Saint-Omer, who 
appears as prince of Galilee between 1159 and 1170, but is unknown to the Lignages, is known to have 
had a wife Eschiva and a son Hugh, and it seems that the Lignages conflated two separate 
generations.” Interestingly, there is a parallel for the conflation of lords of Tiberias in the Old French 
Crusading Cycle, which created a composite character called Huon Dodekin out of three separate 
historical individuals : Hugh of Fauquembergues, lord of Tiberias (d. 1106), Walter of Saint-Omer and 
most bizarrely, the Turkish atabeg Tughtagin of Damascus.”' It has often been assumed that the first 
Ibelin redaction of the Lignages was based at least partly on existing genealogies, although even if such 
material did exist we cannot always assume they must necessarily have been accurate. We may need to 
consider the possibility that some of the source material may have actually belonged to the genre of 
imaginative literature, and contained inaccuracies of the type just discussed. While the Lignages are 
valuable for the later twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, they need to be treated with extreme caution 
for the period prior to 1160 or thereabouts, although the new edition promised by Nielen- Vandevoorde 
may clarify some of the problems inherent in the unsatisfactory texts currently available. 

The existence of the Lignages has had a huge influence on scholarship. The only full-length 
monograph devoted to the nobility on a prosopographical basis remains the Familles d'Outremer by 
Du Cange, who evidently intended to produce a work which would be a complete version of the 
Lignages, covering each of the Frankish states for the entire period of their existence, with chapters on 
rulers, lordships, aulic officers, patriarchates and bishoprics, as well as some individual families. ? 
However, he was working before the publication of the Recueil des Historiens des Croisades and of 
most of the editions of documents from Outremer. Du Cange’s collaborator, Rey, who eventually 
completed the work, had access to more and better source material, and realised the difficulties created 
by over-reliance on the Lignages. Although he attempted to deal with as many of the inconsistencies as 
possible, he nevertheless felt obliged to follow the original plan in the publication of Du Cange’s work. 

With the publication of a great number of sources concerning the Frankish kingdom in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the way was clear for the prosopography of the Franks to 
flourish. Since that time a great number of studies have appeared on individual lordships, families, 
offices and even individuals, many of which have remained fundamental, and in cases where they have 
been corrected or revised this has only tended to happen in the last twenty or thirty years.” They have 
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proved extremely valuable, since it was essential to establish the succession in lordships and 
administrative offices, but they were essentially linear prosopography, in that they traced a particular 
lordship, or family or series of office-holders over as long a period as information was available. This 
tended to focus attention on cases where there was continuity, whether this was a case of biological 
continuity of individual dynasties, or continuity of source material. In fact, this concentration on 
continuity often brought about some questionable assumptions that successive holders of lordships 
must have in some way been related, even when there was no direct or even indirect evidence for this 
Such as repetition of forenames or surnames. An example of where such assumptions can go wrong is 
the case of the early lords of Beirut from the Brisebarre family. Mary Nickerson postulated within the 
period 1125-56 a series of lords called Walter I, Guy I, Walter II, Guy II and Walter I11.% This 
succession was derived from appearances of individuals with these names in the documents, but was 
also based on the assumption that any fresh appearance of a Walter or Guy must have meant the 
succession of the son or brother of the immediately previous holder who must have died. We now 
know that the tenure of lordships was probably far less orderly than once was supposed, with frequent 
dispossessions, and Mayer has demonstrated how the succession and therefore the genealogy of the 
Brisebarres involves far fewer individuals than Nickerson's scheme, since the changes of lord resulted 
not from a rapid series of deaths, but from the deposition of the first Brisebarre lord, Walter, in the 
reign of Fulk, and subsequent restoration during the sole rule of Melisende.^ 

What was missing was some sort of attempt that would provide a clearer picture of the 
Frankish ruling classes as a whole over defined periods such as a reign or series of reigns. It was clear 
that reliable prosopographical studies were needed on the contingents that made up the First Crusade, 
since it was long thought that it was the armies of the crusade which determined the character of the 
ruling classes and institutions of each of the Frankish states. Thus it was assumed that Jerusalem and 
Edessa were largely Lotharingian, Antioch Norman, and Tripoli Provengal, in keeping with the 
founding dynasty of each, which, as the following discussion will make clear, was something of an 
oversimplification. The prosopography of Frankish Jerusalem could build on several studies of 
contingents of the crusade itself? However, it was equally important to consider the factors which 
determined why some crusaders decided to remain in Outremer rather than return to the west, and an 
important beginning to this approach was made by Riley-Smith in two articles which examined the 
motivations and relationships involved in the initial period of settlement." 

Many of the specific studies in the last thirty years or so have attempted to cast the net wider 
over as much of the ruling classes as possible on a segmental basis. This work has revealed that the 
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ruling classes of the kingdom were far less homogeneous and relations between them and the kings less 
orderly than previously assumed, and we can now discern quite different characteristics in different 
reigns : the dominance of Lotharingians, Flemings and Normans among nobility and clergy under 
Baldwin 1 (1100-18) ;* The growing influence of a network of men from Francia, particularly a kin- 
group linked by the wide-ranging Montlhery clan, under Baldwin Il (1118-31), and a consequent 
resentment (especially among the older established nobles) at this and problems caused by the king's 
irequent absences as a result of his assumption of the regency of the principality of Antioch ;" an 
attempt by Fulk of Anjou (1131-43) to build up his own supporters among nobility and clergy, 
especially Angevins, and a revolt against him by Hugh, count of Jaffa ;°° and a divided ruling class 
during the joint rule of Melisende (1131-52) and her son Baldwin III (1143-63)?! 

It is striking that much of the research on the reigns of Amalric (1163-74), Baldwin IV (1174- 
35) and Guy and Sibylla (1185-90/92) has concentrated on individual personalities rather than on the 
ruling classes as a group." This may be a reflection of the changing political situation. From the 1170s 
onwards the kingdom was increasingly on the defensive against an ever more united Muslim world 
under Nur al-Din and Saladin. This was a time when the Franks were increasingly riven by internal 
disputes, which came to a head during the reign of the leper-king Baldwin IV over the issues of the 
regency and the succession. For a long time it was believed that these struggles were a result of 
hostility between a court party and a faction of so-called newcomers. Edbury has shown that we need 
to abandon the idea of factions of fixed composition as an explanation for internal instability after 
1174.9 It is possible that one problem that affected that period was simply the top-heavy nature of the 
ruling classes by that time, reflected in a significant number of individuals with claims to exercise 
power, and possibly inflated ideas of their own importance and prerogatives. The lord of Transjordan, 
Reynald of Chátillon, was a former prince of Antioch who had spent the intervening years between his 
two tenures in Turkish captivity. The lord of Tiberias in right of his wife Eschiva was Raymond III. 
ruler of the independent county of Tripoli, a man with a potential claim to the throne himself. Joscelin. 
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seneschal of the kingdom, and maternal uncle to Baldwin IV, was titular count of Edessa. The orders of 
the Temple and the Hospital were subject only to the pope, and at times their masters pursued policies 
at variance to those of the king, while even a foreign ruler such as Count Philip of Flanders expected a 
major role in decision making during his stays in the kingdom. Finally, problems were caused by the 
rights expected by, or granted to regents such as Miles of Plancy and Guy of Lusignan, husband of 
Baldwin IV's heir Sibylla. In any medieval country, important men expected to be involved in the 
business of government, yet the number of heavyweight political players at the highest level was quite 
different from the situation in the kingdom before the Second Crusade, and if big beasts rove around a 
small jungle, they tend to bump into each other. While these particular beasts have attracted much 
attention, there have been, as is often the case in medieval prosopography, few studies specifically 
devoted to women, apart from ruling queens and royal consorts.” 

Scholarship now regards the character of the ruling classes as far less monolithic than once 
assumed, and one important feature to be highlighted in recent work has been the continuing links 
between the Franks and their western kinsmen and fellow-nationals, and the importance of numerous 
individuals who arrived subsequent to the crusade, irrespective whether they settled permanently, or 
stayed for periods before returning to the west (and indeed it is sometimes actually difficult to make 
this distinction). One area where links with the west remained crucial was in the personnel of the 
church. The historian, Archbishop William (II) of Tyre was unique among the higher clergy in that he 
was born in Outremer, whereas as far as origins can be ascertained, the patriarchs, archbishops and 
bishops were almost invariably recruited from immigrants”. Prosopographical research on the Latin 
church has so far largely concentrated on some of the most important or colourful individual 
personalities of the hierarchy, rather than on bishoprics or religious houses, and research on the church 
undoubtedly lags a good way behind work on the nobility.” 


^ Bernard HAMILTON, ‘Women in the Crusader States : The Queens of Jerusalem 1100-1190’, in Medieval Women, 
ed. Derek BAKER, Oxford 1978, p. 143-74 ; Id., ‘The Titular Nobility of the Latin East : The Case of Agnes of 
Courtenay', in Crusade and Settlement : Papers Read at the First Conference of the Society for the Study of the 
Crusades and the Latin East and presented to R.C. Smail, ed. Peter W. EDBURY, Cardiff 1985, p. 197-203 ; Hubert 
HOUBEN, ‘Adelaide “del Vasto" nella storia del Regno di Sicilia’, in Bianca Lancia D 'Agliano : Fra il Piemonte e il 
Regno di Siicilia, ed. Renato BORDONE, Alessandria 1992, p. 121-45 [on the third wife of Baldwin 1] ; Sarah 
LAMBERT, 'Queen or Consort : Rulership and Politics in the Latin East, 1118-1228', in Queens and Queenship in 
Medieval Europe, ed. Anne J. DUGGAN, Woodbridge 1997, p. 153-69, 

On this phenomenon see especially RILEY-SMITH, The First Crusaders, which highlights the significance of 
expeditions and continuing settlement in the kingdom in the three decades following the conquest, and also /d., 
‘Families, Crusades and Settlement in the Latin East, 1102-1131’, in Die Kreuzfahrerstaaten als multikulturelle 
Gesellschaft. Einwanderer und Minderheiten im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert, ed. Hans Eberhard MAYER, Munich 1997, p. 
1-12, and Jonathan PHILLIPS, Defenders of the Holy Land . Relations Between the Latin East and the West, 1119-1187 
(Oxford, 1996). 

4 SRR HUYGENS, ‘Guillaume de Tyr étudiant : un chapitre (XIX,12) de son Histoire retrouvé', Latomus 21 
(1962), 811-29 ; Hans Eberhard MAYER, ‘Guillaume de Tyr à l'école", Mémoires de l'Académie des sciences, arts 
et belles-lettres de Dijon 117 (1985-86), 257-65 ; Rudolf HIESTAND, 'Zum Leben und zur Laufbahn Wilhelms von 
Tyrus', Deutsches Archiv für Erforschung des Mittelalters 34 (1978), 345-80 ; Peter W. EDBURY and John Gordon 
ROWE, ‘William of Tyre and the Patriarchal Election of 1180', English Historical Review 93 (1978), 1-25. There is 
also a considerable literature on William of Tyre as a historian, rather than a cleric. 

For example, MAYER, Bistümer, Kloster und Stifte im Königreich Jerusalem ; Id., ‘Fontevrault und Bethanien. 
Kirchliches Leben in Anjou und Jerusalem im 12. Jahrhundert’, Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 102 (1991), 14-44 ; 
ld., ‘Einwanderer in der Kanzlei und am Hof der Kreuzfahrerkónige von Jerusalem’, in Die Kreuzfahrerstaaten als 
multikulturelle Gesellschaft, p. 25-42 ; Id., ‘Frederick of Laroche, bishop of Acre and archbishop of Tyre’, Tel Aviver 
Jahrbuch für deutsche Geschichte 22 (1993), 59-72 ; Benjamin Z. KEDAR, 'Gerard of Nazareth, a Neglected Twelfth 
Century Writer in the Latin East’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 37 (1983), 55-77. ; Id., ‘The Patriarch Eraclius', in 
Outremer, p. 177-204 ; Jonathan RILEY-SMITH, ‘Latin Titular Bishops in Palestine and Syria, 1137-1291’, 
Catholic Historical Review 64 (1978), 1-15 ; Rudolf HIESTAND, ‘Der lateinsiche Klerus der Kreuzfahrerstaaten : 
geographische Herkunft und politische Rolle', in Die Kreuzfahrerstaaten als multikulturelle Gesellschaft, p. 43-68 ; 
Michae! MATZKE, Daibert von Pisa. Zwischen Pisa, Papst und erstem Kreuzzug, Sigmaringen 1998. 
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The problems of individual genealogies can be illustrated by the case of the Ibelin family, 
which in the thirteenth century became the most important dynasty in the kingdom, and the origins of 
its founder, the reasonably well-documented Balian (Latin Barisanus). The Lignages claim him as a 
Frenchman and brother of an unhistorical Count Guilin of Chartres.? La Monte suggested that this may 
have derived from a viscount of Chartres, a title held by the Le Puiset family which came to 
prominence in the reign of Baldwin II ; since the Ibelins acquired the Jaffa, which had been held by the 
Le Puisets, he argued that they had appropriated his genealogy.” Jean Richard focused attention on the 
name Barisanus, which he showed occurred in Italy, and particularly in Sardinia, with the original 
meaning 'inhabitant of Bari'. He argued that the first Balian was originally a follower of Daimbert, 
archbishop of Pisa, a town which had close connections with Sardinia, or had come as part of the 
contingent from southern Italy led by Bohemund.“ Recently Riley-Smith has suggested that the name 
Guilin is an echo of that of Gilduin, abbot of St Mary of Josaphat and brother to Hugh II of Le Puiset, 
and that Balian was their brother, and therefore a first cousin of Baldwin IL*' This is an ingenious 
suggestion, although it must remain questionable, particularly since there appear to be no other 
documentary references to this relationship. 

One way that prosopographical studies could move forward would be to try to encompass as 
many individuals as possible, not only particular dynasties or sucessions of office-holders. One reason 
why this is desireable is the strikingly rapid turnover in terms of the composition of the Frankish ruling 
classes. Nobles and knights disappear from the sources, apparently leaving no descendants to continue 
their lines. Indeed, as already mentioned, the influence of the Lignages may have led us to assume 
genealogical continuity where none existed." The frequent extinction of dynasties was of course 
nothing unusual in the medieval world, but the Franks of Jerusalem (at least the males) were exposed 
to greater dangers than their contemporaries in the west. The kingdom was at war for almost the entire 
period under discussion. In cases of invasion the Franks generally scraped all available forces together 
for a field army, reducing garrisons to a minimum. Although they frequently preferred to avoid pitched 
battle if possiible, and on balance were more often victorious than defeated, the relatively small 
numbers of able bodied fighting men available meant that even the less frequent defeats represented 
major costs in terms of manpower. The pitched battles in the early years had especially heavy 
casualties. Thus at the first engagement of the Second Battle of Ramla (17-19 May 1102) only Baldwin 
I and a handful of knights escaped alive from their Fatimid enemies." In 1119 the lord of Tiberias, 
Joscelin of Courtenay, led an expedition across the Jordan with a force of 160 knights and 60 
footsoldiers. On Easter Sunday, 30 March, Muslims surrounded his central division, killing or 
capturing 60 knights and all the footsoldiers, while the right wing also lost most of its troops. Even if 
Albert of Aachen's figures are not exact, the losses must have represented a considerable proportion of 
the knights of the lordship of Tiberias.“ In smaller numbers the Franks were even more vulnerable to 
ambush or surprise attack, particularly in the period up to 1153 when the Muslims still controlled cities 
on the coast. In 1107 Fatimid forces based in Ascalon ambushed a force commanded by Roger of 
Rozoy, killed forty of his men, and went on to surprise Chastel Hernaut, where they killed the entire 


Lignages d'Outremer, p. 448 : Balian le François fu frere au conte Guilin de Chartres, et vint deçà mer soi dizieme 
de chevaliers. 

LA MONTE, ‘The Lords of Le Puiset on the Crusades’. 

Jean RICHARD, ‘Guy d'Ibelin OP, évêque de Limassol et l'inventaire de ses biens’, Bulletin de correspondance 
hellénique 74 (1950), 98-133. 

* — RILEY-SMITH, The First Crusaders, p. 172-73. 

For example, MAYER, ‘The Wheel of Fortune’, p. 874-75, points out that there is no evidence to indicate that 


Gerard, lord of Sidon from 1147, was a member of the Giranarius family, as assumed by the Lignages and by LA 
MONTE, 'The Lords of Sidon', p. 188-89. 


Fulcher of Chartres, p. 436-44. 
Albert of Aachen, p. 710-11. 
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garrison except for its commander, Gunfrid, whom they took prisoner. The Frankish knights and 
nobles, protected by heavy armour, must have often been in greater danger of being captured than 
killed. Yet the burdens of ransom could mean major sacrifices, not only for the captive and his family. 
After Hugh of Ibelin was captured (before 1155) his vassals were obliged to sell property to raise 
ransom money. When Walter, lord of Beirut and his brothers Guy and Bernard were captued by Nur 
al-Din in 1164 he was forced to exchange his lordship in exchange for ready money and the less 
important fief of Blanchegarde." It is impossible to say how many other individuals or families 
disappear from the documents not because of death, but because captivity had such ruinous effects on 
wealth and status. The gaps caused by casualties, dispossession, captivity and of course death by 
natural causes had to be filled, either by new arrivals from the west or elsewhere in Outremer, who if 
well-connected could rise quickly, or by less prominent men. Thus Pagan, butler to Baldwin II, was 
given the fief of Transjordan on the dispossession of Roman of Le Puy.“ There is even some evidence 
of men rising from the burgess class into the ranks of the nobility.° 

The issue of stratification, precedence and status, and how these changed within the Frankish 
nobility is a question which would benefit from further investigation. These were things that mattered a 
great deal to medieval people. A related issue that to my knowledge has not yet been attempted is a 
systematic statistical analysis of witness lists. Slack did analyse the appearances of those she called 
royal familiares and their relative frequency as attestors, but did little to clarify their origins, their links 
with each other or with the monarchs.?! It would be worth investigating the significance of the order of 
names within witness lists, whether this denotes importance within the administrative machinery, 
proximity to the crown, or even social status in an absolute rather than relative sense. 

The question of origins has always been at the centre of the prosopography of Outremer. From 
the discussion of previous research, it will be clear that the clarification of European origins still 
remains a major task. The question of origins is most clearly approached via the study of personal 
names. Although patronymics or nicknames can sometimes help us in identifying individuals, it is 
primarily locative surnames that give clues to origins, although many placenames, particularly in 
France, are relatively common, and for this reason we can cherish little hope of ever identifying the 
origins of Herbertus de Insula, or knowing which particular wood Walterus de Bosco may have sprung 
from.” A further problem is the lack of continuity of naming habits among the Franks after the initial 
settlement. Franks rapidly took names, or became known by placenames referring to their new places 
of residence or land holdings, and in the first few decades the waters are particularly muddied by the 
difficulty of knowing whether an obscure locative surname referred to a location in the west or in 
Palestine, particularly since, as we have seen, the Franks often gave new French names to local 
settlements.’ Surnames of descriptive or occupational character do seem to have continued in use, for 


Albert of Aachen, p. 625-38. 

s ROZIÈRE, Cartulaire du Saint-Sépulcre, no. 60 (= RRH no. 335). 

2 NICKERSON, 'The Seigneurie of Beirut', p. 166-68. 

Examples are Manasses of Hierges (constable under Melisende), Frederick of Laroche (archbishop of Tyre), and 
Renald of Chátillon (lord of Transjordan), and Guy and Aimery of Lusignan. 

Guillaume de Tyr, p. 703-4. 

Geofrrey Acus or de Acula seems to have been a sergeant of Ralph of La Fontanelle (RRH no. 111) and was 
described as a burgess in 1136 (RRH no. 164). However, he appears as dominus in 1141 (RRH no. 204) and later as 
baro (RRH nos 226, 244). 

5! Corliss K. SLACK, "Royal familiares in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1100-1187’, Viator 22 (1991), 15-67. 

Both witnesses to RRH no. 115 (1126). It should be stressed that a huge number of Franks appear in the sources 
without any sumames at all. 

39! Robert de Francoloco, attested between 1129 and 1153, held a bloc of territory in the royal domain around Jerusalem. 
Did his surname derive from Franleu in Picardy (dépt. Somme), or is it more likely that Francoloco was a name applied 
to a local settlement ? The fact that the same surname continued to be used by Robert's son Amalric, as well as a Gerard 
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example the Granarius family which held Caesarea and Sidon, whose surname was carried on into the 
second generation. However, in the mix of settlers from different parts of the west, surnames deriving 
from toponyms in western Europe would have made decreasing sense after the deaths of those who 
first acquired them in Europe, and who were generally known by these names to contemporaries. One 
could hazard the hypothesis that after the period of the first generation, that is from about 1130 
onwards, the use of a locative sumame deriving from a European toponym is essentially an indication 
that the individual bearing it was a relatively recent arrival from the west. These habits can be seen in 
the first two generations of the Milly family who were prominent landholders near Nablus in Samaria. 
The earliest member, Guy, was known as Guido de Miliaco. His eldest son and namesake was known 
as Guido Francigena, presumably to mark the fact that he had been born in France ; the two younger 
sons, Philip of Nablus and Henry Bubalus (the Buffalo), bore surnames which obviously derived from 
a Palestinian environment.* 

The interest in Frankish origins has meant that considerable attention has been paid to 
surnames. By contrast, the study of Frankish forenames has been little pursued, although these, too, can 
help illuminate origins when their etymology can be clarified. Certainly the majority of the Franks used 
names of predominantly Continental Germanic origin, such as William, Robert, Baldwin, Walter, or 
those of Christian, i.e. biblical or saintly origin, such as John, Peter or Isaac. Most of these names were 
fairly common throughout western Europe. Some insights may be gained through studies of individual, 
distinctive names, or of onomastic categories of distinctive etymology, such as names of Scandinavian 
origin. The documentary sources yield up forms of Scandinavian names such as Asgar, Asketill, 
Asmundr, Asbjørn, Thorgis! and Thoraldr, which appear in Latin as variants of A(n)scherius, 
A(n)schetinus, Torstenus, Osmundus, Osbernus, Torgisius and Toroldus. While we cannot exclude the 
possibility that some genuine Scandinavians settled in Outremer, names of this type are most likely to 
be explained as those of Normans from the Anglo-Norman world or from southern Italy. Examples are 
Anschetinus, bishop of Bethlehem (1108/28), and Anschetinus, viscount of Jerusalem (1120/38).°° 
We can add other instances where individuals can be identified by their surname, such as Henry of 
Alençon (dépt. Ome), owner of the casale of Burqa near Magna Mahomeria," and Ralph of Sept- 
Meules (dépt. Seine-Maritime), known as the holder of the casale of Cephrie, the possession of which 
was disputed by his heirs, including a sister with the interesting name Mazelina.* These examples go 
to show that it is mistaken to assume that all Normans who came to Outremer ended up in the 
principality of Antioch.” In fact, Mayer's work on the reign of Fulk has shown how many of those who 
lost out to that king's new favourites had been Normans by origin.” 

Yet it is worth studying forenames for their own sake, and this has scarcely been attempted for 
the Franks. The twelfth century was a period of great anthroponymic change, especially in France and 
the British Isles, with a move away from Continental-Germanic names towards those of specifically 
Christian origin, especially saints’ names. It would be interesting to clarify how far this trend was 
echoed in Outremer. Superficial impressions suggest that the Franks remained innately conservative in 
their choice of forenames, although there were some quite unusual and exotic female names, such as 


and a Laurence de Francoloco at the end of the twelfth century, suggests a local placename, RRH nos. 134, 174, 201, 
204, 205, 237, 244, 245, 257, 262, 284, 579, 717, 722, 746. 

^ — RRH nos. 52, 57, 76a, 80, 90, 91, 101, 102a, 105, 112, 113, 308, 332. 

55 RRH nos. 56a, 59, 76b, 83, 89, 91, 102, 105, 121 ; Guillaume de Tyr, p. 513-15, 563, 581. 

*5 RRH nos. 91, 101, 111, 115, 120, 130, 137, 141, 158, 183, 257, 273. 

7 RRH no. 104a. 

? — RRH no. 190. 

See Alan V. MURRAY, ‘How Norman was the Principality of Antioch ? Prolegomena to a Study of the Origins of 


the Nobility of a Crusader State', in Family Trees and the Roots of Politics : The Prosopography of Britain and 
France from the Tenth to the Twelfth Century, ed. K. S. B. KEATS-ROHAN, Woodbridge 1997, p. 349-59. 
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Mazelina and Orgueilleuse. A desideratum is more published work on the onomastic stock and changes 
within it, as well as issues such as differences in naming habits between the sexes and social classes." 

One specific problem is the issue of Frankish names being adopted by those of non-Frankish 
origin, for we need to relativise the impression possibly given at the beginning of this essay that Franks 
and non-Franks were remained completely distinct socially and demographically. Although the 
conversion of Muslims was neither proclaimed as a goal of the crusade, nor actively pursued by the 
Franks, the kingdom included a distinctive social group, the Turcopoles, who appear to have formed a 
corps of light cavalry. Although there is by no means agreement on their precise origins or indeed 
composition, documentary evidence shows that some of them had names consisting of two elements, a 
European (usually Continental-Germanic) forename followed by the adjective ‘baptised’, e.g. Ulricus 
Baptizatus and Gaifredus Baptizatus?! This seems to indicate that such individuals were converts to 
Christianity. There is even evidence for some converts within the ranks of the nobility, such as 
Galterius Mahomet or Walterus cognomine Mahumeth who appears between 1104 and 1115, and 
became castellan or lord of Hebron“. 

Finally, a more all encompassing approach to prosopography could clarify the matter 
of land tenure in the kingdom. Studies on land tenure have concentrated, probably too much so, on the 
level of lordships ; much more could be gained by intensive accumulation of data from the lowest level 
upwards, that is from the many fragmented parcels both in the royal domain and the individual 
lordships. This would mean recording the ownership history of individual casalia and gastinae, and 
looking particularly at the issue of joint or partial possession, that is the relatively common cases where 
the basic units were held in halves or thirds by family groups or unrelated individuals. We can 
conclude with the observation that a great deal has been achieved to date on the prosopography of the 
Franks of Jerusalem, although issues of genealogy and the succession of lordships and offices have 
fared much better compared to those of onomastics and land tenure. Yet the prospect of new source 
editions, notably of royal charters and of the Lignages d'Outremer, as well as research projects 
currently in progress, promise major new possibilities for research in all of these related fields, and 
consequently a better understanding of the gent desa mer. 


* ^ Iris Shagrir of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem is currently undertaking a study of Frankish forenames over the 


twelfth and thirteenth centuries, under the supervision of Prof. Benjamin Kedar. 

See Jean RICHARD, ‘Les Turcopoles au service des royaumes de Jerusalem et de Chypre : Musulmans converts 
ou chrétiens orientaux ?', Revue des études islamiques 54 for 1986 (1988), 259-70, and Yuval HARARI, ‘The 
Military Role of the Frankish Turcopoles : A Reassessment', Mediterranean Historical Review 12 (1997), 75- 
116. 

RRH nos. 558, 594. 

RRH nos. 43, 52, 57, 76b, 80, 134 ; Albert of Aachen, p. 646, 682-83. A parallel case of a dual name like 
Walter's can be found in 1141, when Roger II of Sicily confirmed a donation of the convert Roger Achmet : F. 
CHALANDON, Histoire de la domination normande en Italie et Sicilie, 2 vols, Paris 1907, 11, p. 107. 
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How Norman was the Principality of Antioch? 
Prolegomena to a Study of the Origins of the 
Nobility of a Crusader State* 


Nine hundred years ago at the Council of Clermont in Auvergne Pope 
Urban II set in motion the crusading expedition which recaptured the Holy 
Sepulchre for Christendom and in doing so established four new Latin states 
in the Middle East: in order of their foundation, the county of Edessa, the 
principality of Antioch, the kingdom of Jerusalem and the county of Tripoli. 
Over eighty years ago Charles Haskins concluded that the share of the 
Normans in the First Crusade was ‘out of all proportion to their contribution 
to the permanent occupation of the East’. Yet, despite the evidently small 
numbers in which they settled, he regarded the principality of Antioch in 
northern Syria as having a distinctive Norman character; as he put it, ‘the only 
Norman state in the eastern Mediterranean"! Later, David C. Douglas argued 
in similar terms, claiming that ‘the Normans were not only the chief military 
contribution to the success of the crusade, but they were also, before its close, 
to establish a powerful Norman state in the East? Douglas even talks of 
a ‘third Norman conquest’ following those of southern Italy and England, 
which established in northern Syria a state which he and others have often 
referred to as the ‘Norman principality of Antioch’? 

The crusader conquest of Antioch was merely one reflex of what Robert 
Bartlett has called the ‘aristocratic diaspora’ of the tenth to thirteenth 
centuries, in the course of which lords and knights from the hcartlands of 


* Originally published in Family Trees and the Roots of Politics: The Prosopography of Britain and 
France from the Tenth to the Twelfth Century, ed. K.S.B. Keats-Rohan (Woodbridge: Boydell, 1997), 
pp. 349-59. 

The following abbreviations are used below for frequently cited works: AA = Albert of 
Aachen, ‘Albert Aquensis Historia Hierosolymitana’, in Recue/ des Historiens des Croisades. Historiens 
Occidentaux, TV, Paris 1879; RRH = Reinhold Róhricht, Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani, Innsbruck 1893, 
and Additamentum, Ynnsbruck 1904. 

!— Charles H. Haskins, The Normans in European History, New York 1915, 215-16. 

? David C. Douglas, The Norman Fate 1100-1154, London 1976, 169. 

* Douglas, The Norman Fate, 169, 172,184. 
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the former Carolingian empire conquered or settled lands on the periphery 
of Latin Christendom: Norman knights in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
Germans in Prussia, and French in Spain, to name only a few. Thus the study 
of the settlement of crusader Antioch, a principality at the extreme eastern 
limit of the Latin world, offers a comparison with that of England in the west, 
and thus with the aims and methods of the Continental Origins of English 
Landowners project However, the interest in this subject is not merely a 
comparative one. The study of the origins of their ruling classes is vital to a 
proper understanding of the history of the crusader states in Outremer. We 
can see this particularly in the case of the kingdom of Jerusalem. For many 
years there existed a generally accepted model for the origins of the Jerusalem 
nobility. Put in a simplified form, this model stated that the nobility essentially 
originated in the crusading army of Godfrey of Bouillon and his brother 
Baldwin I, the first two rulers of the kingdom. While some knights entered 
Godfrey's service in the course of the crusade, the bulk of his army was made 
up of men who had been his vassals in the duchy of Lower Lotharingia, and 
to a lesser extent, men from the county of Boulogne. This view is part of a 
wider scheme which sees each of the crusader states as having particularly 
‘national’ characteristics which affected their traditions and institutions: thus 
Jerusalem and Edessa are regarded as Lotharingian, Antioch as Norman and 
Tripoli as Provengal. The essentially Lotharingian character of the early ruling 
class of Jerusalem was further stressed in discussions of relations between 
monarchy and nobility during the early kingdom.’ Richard saw in the Frankish 
state a reproduction of the feudal conditions obtaining in Godfrey’s duchy of 
Lower Lotharingia before the crusade, and Prawer followed him in regarding 
this phenomenon as the principal factor which contributed to the relative 
strength of the early Jerusalem monarchy, in contrast to that of the later 
twelfth century and to the second Latin Kingdom of the period after 1187:° 
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Robert Bartlett, The Making of Europe: Conquest. Colonization and Cultural Change, 
950-1350, London 1994. 

5 Jean Richard, Le royaume latin de Jérusalem, Paris 1953, 62-63; Joshua Prawer, ‘La noblesse 
et le regime feodal du royaume latin de Jerusalem’, Le Moyen Age, lxv, 1959, 42; Jonathan Riley- 
Smith, "The Motives of the Earliest Crusaders and the Settlement of Latin Palestine’, EHR 
xcviii, 1983, 721-37. 

* Richard, Royaume latin, 63; Joshua Prawer, Crusader Institutions, Oxford 1980, 8. See also 
Joshua Prawer, Histoire du royaume Latin de Jerusalem, Paris 1969, 1, 467-70; H.E.J. Cowdrey, “The 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem’, History lvii, 1972, 230; and W. Zollner, Geschichte der Kren zzsige, 
Berlin 1977, 175. 
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As Jean Richard has pointed out, the court of Godfrey of Bouillon was 
overwhelmingly composed of people who were his vassals in Lower Lotharingia. 
'The political tradition of those vassals could not have been that of strong 


aristocratic opposition against the Advocatus who was their sovereign as duke of 
Lotharingia. 


Yet on detailed examination, the so-called ‘Lotharingian character’ of the 
Jerusalem nobility proves to be something of an oversimplification. In the 
first two decades of the kingdom Lotharingians made up only one significant 
element in the nobility along with men from Flanders, Picardy, Normandy 
and the Ile-de-France, along with smaller numbers of Germans, Italians and 
Provengals. Some did indeed have ties with the Bouillon-Boulogne family 
dating back to before the crusade, but most had only entered the service of 
Godfrey and Baldwin during the expedition to Palestine. Kinship ties between 
the nobility and the ruling house were insignificant. This situation began to 
change after the death of Baldwin I in 1118, when after a short dispute over 
the succession the throne passed to Baldwin II, who despite his name was a 
fairly distant kinsman of his predecessor. Baldwin IT was a son of a count 
of Rethel, whose family had extensive connections with the nobles of the 
Ile-de-France and the surrounding areas. From 1118 we find an increase in 
the number and influence of new men with certain shared characteristics: a 
late arrival in Outremer, geographical origins in Francia, ties of kinship and 
vassalage with each other and the ruling house, a tradition of independence 
and resistance to royal authority. The growing factionalism of the nobility and 
its deteriorating relationship with the monarchy actually threatened the crown 
on two occasions: in 1124, when a faction attempted to depose Baldwin II 
in favour of Count Charles the Good of Flanders, and ten years later, when 
Baldwin's son-in-law and successor Fulk of Anjou was opposed by a revolt 
led by Hugh of Le Puiset, lord of Jaffa, a member of a family well-known 
in France for its traditions of opposition to the Capetian dynasty.’ It would 


7 Hans Eberhard Mayer, Jérusalem et Antioche au temps de Baudouin II’, Comptes-rendus 
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1-27; Murray, ‘The Army of Godfrey of Bouillon, 1096-1099: Structure and Dynamics of a 
Contingent on the First Crusade’, Revue Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire lxx, 1992, 301-29; Murray, 
*Baldwin II and his Nobles: Baronial Factionalism and Dissent in the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
1118-1134’, Nottingham Medieval Studies xviii, 1994, 60-85. 
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seem that far from contributing to the strength of the monarchy, the nobility 
constituted a threat to the crown. 

The first four rulers of Antioch all belonged to the family of the lords 
of Hauteville-la-Guichatd, most of whose members had emigrated from 
Normandy to southern Italy in the course of the eleventh century: Bohemund 
I, son of Robert Guiscard; Bohemund’s cousin Tancred, son of Odo ‘the 
Good Marquis’; Roger, son of Richard ‘of the Principate’ of Salerno; and 
Bohemund II, son of the first Bohemund. Only after Bohemund II's death 
in 1130 do we find the intrusion of non-Normans as rulers, when his heiress 
Constance was married first to Raymond of Poitiers, a son of William IX of 
Aquitaine, and after his death to Rainald of Chatillon. The case of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem shows that in the crusader states the relationship between the 
geographical origins of rulers and those of nobilities is a complex one, and 
it is hardly surprising that while there is evident unanimity on the Norman 
character of the ruling dynasty and nobility of Antioch, there is no agreement 
on how long this Norman character prevailed. For Haskins, the principality’s 
distinctively Norman character ‘largely disappeared with the passing of 
Bohemond I and Tancred’, that is as early as 1112.8 Mayer has claimed that a 
caesura was marked by the arrival of Raymond of Poitiers in 1136 as consort 
to the Princess Constance; Raymond's accession, he argues, saw the Norman 
element in Syria finally displaced by French influence.” By contrast, the author 
of the magisterial work which remains the only monograph on the principality, 
Claude Cahen, has found that the nobility remained predominantly, if not 
exclusively Norman, with the non-Norman minority being augmented by new 
immigrants arriving with Raymond of Poitiers and with the Second Crusade.'? 
It seems, however, that little attempt has been made to test in any detail the 
one assumption common to all of these views: namely, that at least initially, 
the principality of Antioch and its nobility were largely Norman in character 
at the time of its original foundation. This, then, leads to my initial question: 
how Norman was the principality of Antioch? 

Undoubtedly the Italian Norman Bohemund and his followers were 
instrumental in the capture of the city of Antioch during the crusade in 
1098. After much wrangling among the leaders of the crusade, the city and 
its immediate territory were eventually conceded to him. He and many of 
his followers remained there while the bulk of the crusading army marched 


* Haskins, The Normans in European History, 216. 

° Hans Eberhard Mayer, Geschichte der Kreuzziige, 7th edn, Stuttgart 1989, 83. 

10 Claude Cahen, La Syrie du Nord à l'époque des croisades et la principauté franque d'Antioche, 
Paris 1940. 52746. 
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on to Palestine, and the next few years saw a rapid expansion of the new 
state, which was extended inland to the frontiers of Aleppo, southwards along 
the coast of Syria, and northwards into Cilicia. The obvious assumption is 
that most of Bohemund's army remained with him, and that the nobility of 
Antioch was drawn from this group. However, there are certain problems 
inherent in this assumption. Evelyn Jamison has analysed the composition 
of the southern Italian contingent on the crusade, and shown that most 
knights who accompanied Bohemund and whose names are recorded 
formed a homogeneous group of Normans settled in Italy. However, her 
evidence is mostly drawn from the Gesta Francorum; most names derive 
from one passage dealing with the departure of Bohemund from Italy.'? Yet 
it is clear that none of the armies on the crusade were static entities, but 
changed constantly through the effects of casualties and desertion, while 
attracting new followers from other contingents, as the effects of starvation 
and impoverishment made themselves felt. Those leaders with ample funds 
ot who had access to booty or tribute were especially sought after, as they 
commanded the means by which poor knights could retain their weapons and 
horses, and consequently, their status.'? 

Certainly if we look at this question from a different angle we find that 
not all Normans who remained in the East opted for Antioch. A substantial 
number can be found in the kingdom of Jerusalem. Many if not most of these 
came from the army of Robert Curthose, duke of Normandy, but several can 
be shown to have left Europe in Bohemund's army. We can identify two of 
them in a group of household officers of Godfrey of Bouillon which on his 
death summoned his brother Baldwin I to come from Edessa and seize the 
throne of Jerusalem. Robert de Apulia was a Norman settled in Anzi (prov. 
Potenza), but by 1100 had clearly joined the Jerusalem nobility, later being 
assigned the revenues of Arsuf as a money-fief.'* Robert FitzGerard was the 


"This is the assumption made by Joshua Prawer, ‘Social Classes in the Latin Kingdom: 


The Franks', in History at tbe Crusades, gen. ed. Kenneth M. Setton, V, Madison 1985, 117-92. 
The total number of knights in Antioch and Edessa is estimated at 700 by Josiah C. Russell, "The 
Population of the Crusader States’, in A History of the Crusades, V, 295—314, 309. The principality 
of Antioch must have accounted for well over half of this total. 

? Evelyn Jamison, ‘Some Notes on the Anonymi Gesta Francorum, with special reference 
to the Norman Contingent from South Italy and Sicily in the First Crusade’, in Studies in French 
Language and Mediaeval Literature Presented to Professor Mildred K. Pope, Manchester 1939, 183—208; 
Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolimitanorum, ed. Rosalind Hill, London 1962, 7--8. 

7 Murray, ‘The Army of Godfrey of Bouillon’. 

^ AA 514-15, 526; Gesta Francorum, 7, 20; Jamison, ‘Some Notes’, 202-3; Murray, ‘Origins’, 
289. 
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second son of Geratd, count of Buonal bergo and had served Bohemund as 
standard bearer.'^ Mayer has recently argued that noblemen of Norman origin 
remained a relatively identifiable and influential group in Jerusalem until at 
least the 1130s, when several were displaced in favour of Angevins by the 
new king, Fulk of Anjou, a development which was noticed and commented 
on by Orderic Vitalis.’ 

Why then should Bohemund’s army, by the time it reached Syria, not 
have included men who had originally left Europe with other leaders? We 
would do well to bear in mind the origins of the companions of William 
the Conqueror in 1066. Research of recent years has made it clear that what 
was once thought of as a ‘Norman Conquest’ of England included numbers 
of Bretons, Flemings, Poitevins, Manceaux, Burgundians and others, many 
of whom remained to form significant elements within the so-called ‘Anglo- 
Norman’ nobility.” The study of English landholders benefits from continuity 
of settlement and the relatively full and diverse evidence, neither of which 
conditions can be said to apply to the case of Antioch. While the crusade and 
its success brought forth a great amount of writing, most accounts are not 
concerned with events after the capture of Jerusalem. What we are interested 
in are not those crusaders who returned home to Europe, and in many cases 
presumably acted as informants for the western authors. Therefore we are 
essentially dependent on a handful of narrative sources. The histories of 
Albert of Aachen and William of Tyre are excellent sources, but have a bias to 
events in the kingdom of Jerusalem. Orderic Vitalis clearly was interested in 


15 AA 316, 526; Gesta Francorum, 36; Jamison, Some Notes’, 201-02; Murray, ‘Origins’, 
289-90. 

16 Hans Eberhard Mayer, ‘Angevins versus Normans: the New Men of King Fulk of 
Jerusalem’, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society cxxxiii, 1989, 1-25. Other known 
or probable Normans in the kingdom of Jerusalem include Ralph of Montpincon (Murray, 
‘Origins’, 290), Walter Bigodus (Murray, ‘Origins’, 290), Henry of Alençon (RRH no. 104a), Ralph 
of Sept-Meules (RRH no. 190), Robert Giffarz (RRH no. 79) as well as William, an illegitimate 
son of Robert Curthose (Murray, ‘Origins’, 290). 

"U See for example: Robert P. George, ‘The Contribution of Flanders to the Conquest of 
England, 1065-1086’, Revue Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire v, 1926, 81-99; Johan Verberckmoes, 
‘Flemish Tenants-in-Chief in Domesday England’, RBPAH lxvi, 1988, 725-56; K.S.B. Keats- 
Rohan, ‘William I and the Breton Contingent in the non-Norman Conquest 1060-1087", in 
Anglo-Norman Studies xiii, ed. Marjorie Chibnall, Woodbridge 1991, 157—72; Keats-Rohan, "The 
Bretons and Normans of England 1066—1154: The Family, the Fief, and the Feudal Monarchy', 
Nottingham Medieval Studies xxxvi, 1992, 42—78; Keats-Rohan, "The Prosopography of Post- 
Conquest England: Four Case Studies’, Medieval Prosopography xiv, 1993, 1-52; George T. Beech, 
"The Participation of Aquitanians in the Conquest of England 1066—1100', in Anglo-Norman 
Studies ix, ed. R. Allen Brown, Woodbridge 1986, 1—24. 
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events in Antioch, and thus provides a valuable corrective. The one narrative 
source actually written in northern Syria is the Bella Antiochena of Walter the 
Chancellor, which deals with the defence of the principality against the Turks 
in the period 1115—22, which offers a handful of names of Antiochene nobles. 
A similar bias towards the kingdom of Jerusalem is evident in the genealogical 
traditions of the crusader states themselves. The Lignages d’Outremer were 
compiled in the fourteenth in the kingdom of Cyprus, when the mainland 
principalities had been extinguished. The purpose of this compilation of 
genealogies may have been to preserve claims to lost territories, which would 
explain why the chapter headings frequently refer to the heirs of a particular 
lordship.'* The Lignages were used as the principal source for the only modem 
monograph to be devoted to the nobility of crusader states, Du Cange’s 
Familles d’Outremer, later revised and edited by Rey.” The preoccupation with 
genealogical continuity gives both works a rather limited value for the first 
half of the twelfth century. Many of the early noble families died out or were 
dispossessed within a few generations. Above all, the Cypriot Franks who 
compiled the Lignages were concerned with Palestinian rather than European 
origins. Even the most famous baronial family of the Latin East, the Ibelins, 
are given a quite spurious ancestry as descendants of the counts of Chartres.” 
Most prosopographical evidence is contained in the charters of the period, 
although compared to the wealth of evidence available for England and 
Norman Italy, these documentary resources are meagre indeed. Most of them 
survive in cartularies of religious institutions based outside the principality, 
copied out by scribes who may have had little knowledge of the names of 
Antiochenes, and even less of the toponymy of Syria.” 

Even restricting discussion to laymen of the noble and knightly classes it 
is sometimes difficult to establish who belonged to the nobility of Antioch 
and who were mere temporary visitors; indeed it may be unrealistic to try to 
make such a distinction. The Robertus de Anza who witnessed a charter of 1098 
was undoubtedly identical with the Robert of Apulia who settled in Jerusalem 


7? ‘Lignages d’Outremer’, in Recueil des Historiens des Croisades. Lois, ii, Paris 1843, 435-74. 

7 — Les Familles d'Outre-Mer de Du Cange, ed. E.-G Rey, Paris 1869, repr. New York 1971. 

?  ‘Lignages’, 448; Jean Richard, ‘Guy d'Ibelin OP, évêque de Limassol et l'inventaire de 
ses biens’, Bulletin de correspondance héllenique \xxiv, 1950, 98—100. 

7/ Charles de Terre Sainte provennant de L'abbaye de Notre-Dame de Josaphat, ed. Henri-Francois 
Delaborde, Paris 1880; Cartulaire général de l'Ordre des Hospitallers de Saint-Jean de Jérusalem, ed. 
Joseph Delaville Le Roulx, Paris 1894-1906; C. Kohler, ‘Chartes de l'abbaye de la Vallée de 
Josaphat, 1108—1291', Revue de l'Orient latin vii, 1899, 108—222; Cartulaire du chapitre du Saint- 
Sépulere de Jérusalem, ed. Geneviéve Bresc-Bautier, Paris 1984. For ease of reference all documents 
are referred to by the numbers assigned to them in RRH. 
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two years later.” Normans were clearly used to travelling between Normandy, 
southern Italy and Byzantium, both before and after the crusade, taking service 
with different rulers. For a Norman with Wanderlust, with ambitions or simply 
with a desire to escape his homeland, it was easy to incorporate Outremer into 
this axis. Others travelled even farther afield, going even beyond the frontiers 
of Christendom in some cases. The most exotic specimen in this respect was 
Hugh Bunell, son of Robert of Igé. He had killed the Countess Mabel of 
Belléme in 1077 and fled with his brothers to Sicily and thence to Byzantium. 
However, even here he did not feel safe from the vengeance of the Belléme 
family and the justice of William the Conqueror, and went to live among 
the Saracens, ‘studying their customs and languages’, as Orderic tells us. In 
1099, over twenty years after leaving Normandy, he turned up unannounced 
at the siege of Jerusalem and offered his services and expertise to a no doubt 
astonished Robert Curthose.? The strength of continuing connections with 
other Norman countries may well have helped maintain a Norman character 
in a way that did not always apply in the kingdom of Jerusalem. 

How can Norman origins be determined? In his prosopographical analysis 
of the conquest and settlement of southern Italy Léon Ménager distinguished 
five criteria by which the Norman origin of settlers could be established: (1) 
by forename of Scandinavian origin; (2) by surnames deriving from Norman 
toponymy; (3) by Norman family name or patronymic; (4) by use of the 
surname Normannus; and, (5) by declaration of Norman origin." These are 
tests that can similarly be applied to the nobility of Antioch, although the 
nature of the evidence means that we cannot necessarily expect the same 
results. In the case of Italy one of the clearest indications of Norman 
identity is by forenames of Scandinavian origin. The most frequent there 
ate derivatives of Old Norse Askell, Porsteinn, Ásmundr, Asbjørn, Porgisl 
and bóraldr, which appear in Latin as variants of the forms A(n)schetinus, 
Torstenus, Osmundus, Osbernus, Torgisius and Toroldus. Scandinavian names are 
extremely rare among the Antiochene nobility, with only two documented 
cases: Toroldus vicecomes and Osmundus Dux. These occurrences are so few 


2 RRH no. 12. See above, n. 14. 
3 Orderic, V, 156-58. 

^  Léon-Robert Ménager, ‘Inventaire des familles normandes et franques émigrées en 
Italie mériodionale et en Sicilie, Xle-XIIe siècles, in Relaziont e communicazioni nelle Prime Giornate 
Normanno-Sveve del Centro di studi normanno-svevi, Bari 1973: Roberto if Guiscardo e il suo tempore, 
Roma 1975, 260—390; reprinted with same pagination in Menager, Hommes et institutions de Italie 
normande, London 1981. 
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that they should probably be interpreted as evidence of changing onomastic 
fashion, and that in the century after the conquest of southern Italy Normans 
were abandoning names of Scandinavian in favour of those of Continental- 
Germanic origin. In the second half of the twelfth century we find several 
occurrences of the forenames Tancred and Guiscard, which at least indicates 
a Norman influence on name-giving habits, even if we cannot prove actual 
Norman origins for the individuals concerned.” Otherwise the large group of 
names without any qualifying surname do not reveal much, except in the case 
of those distinctive names such as Leo and George, which probably relate to 
Greeks and Armenians who made up a certain proportion of administrators 
and vassals in the principality.” 

If we turn to identification by toponymic surname, we find that it is easy 
to get into a circular argument. If we decide that the character of the nobility 
was Norman, we can look to Normandy for locative surnames and, given the 
nature of French placenames, we will undoubtedly find similar or identical 
names there. However, without corroborating evidence it is difficult to make 
any identifications with certainty. On the other hand, we may well be ignoring 
equally possible candidates elsewhere. Thus, it is tempting to link Hugo de 
Cantalou with Canteloup in the départements of Calvados or Manche; however, 
there is also a Canteleux in the Pas-de-Calais, and other similar examples 
elsewhere in France.” Ivo de Sancti Galeri bears a name found in the départements 
of Oise, Seine-Maritime and Somme.” We find similar problems with 
Giselbertus Sancti Victoris” Even less common placenames are problematic. 
The surname of Hugo de Cheteville is toponym deriving from the Scandinavian 
personal name Ketill, which greatly limits its occurrences in France; however, 
we can still find various examples in both Normandy and Picardy.” In 
cases of greater probability, we cannot assume that bearers of a particular 
toponymic surname were necessarily members of the same family as those 
bearing the same surname elsewhere. Thus Makgerus de Altavilla and Guillelmus 
de Altavilla probably derive their surnames from Hauteville-la-Guichard, but 
it is uncertain whether they were descendants of Tancred of Hauteville and 


26 Tancred: RRH nos 282, 347, 473. Guiscardus: RRH nos. 388, 478, 493,511, 523, 524, 550, 
586, 610, 979, 989. 

"7 RRH nos 149, 151a, 157, 195, 196, 228, 253, 282, 292. 
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therefore belonged to the ruling dynasty of Antioch.” Clearly the vast majority 
of names occurring on Antioch witness-lists are problematic. Many of them 
do probably point to a Norman origin, but the question of identification really 
boils down to what we are really willing to accept as proof. Ideally we would 
require corroboration from narrative sources which identify specific places of 
origin or clarify the circumstances of arrival in Outremer. This corroboration 
is available in only the fewest cases. One good example is that of several 
men bearing the surname de Surdavalle or de Surdis Vallibus, that is Sourdeval- 
la-Barre in the departement of the Manche. A Robert of Sourdeval witnesses 
a charter of Bohemund I of Antioch issued in 1098. He can be found in 
southern Italy as early as 1081, when he acted as one of the commanders of 
a Norman force which besieged Muslim-held Catania. In 1094 he witnessed a 
charter of Count Roger of Sicily for the abbey of Lipari, and he is mentioned 
in a list of crusaders departing with Bohemund on crusade. Jamison states 
that there is no further evidence of him after 1098, but in fact we can trace 
him to 1115 when he was killed at the battle of Tell Danith.? A Walter of 
Sourdeval is documented in Antioch between 1134 and 1154. His son Robert 
(II) appears between 1134 and 1163. Since this Robert’s son is also called 
Walter it is likely that these were the direct descendants of the settler who 
accompanied Bohemund, and that the family used the alternating naming 
pattern of Robert and Walter. We therefore have considerable evidence of 
one Norman family documented from Italy in the 1080s to Antioch more 
than a century later." It is possible, but as to my knowledge unproved, that 
the Sourdevals of Antioch belonged to the same family as those who settled 
in Yorkshire and Ireland, the latter giving their name to the settlement of 
Swordlestown in Co. Kildare. While Cahen provides a putative genealogy of 
the family in Antioch, he does not discuss the evidence on which it is based; 
this applies to several of Cahen's findings, although it is his work which in the 
past has been accepted by many historians, including myself, as evidence of 
the ‘Norman character’ of the principality.” 

With Norman family names we are again in the area of possibility or 
probability rather than certainty. Two members of the nobility appear with 


? Walter the Chancellor, Galtenii Cancelarii Bella Antiochena, ed. Heinrich Hagenmeyer, 
Innsbruck 1896, 83; RRH no. 73a. 

? RRH no. 12; Jamison, Some Notes’, 207; Gesta Francorum, 7; Walter the Chancellor, 75. 

% Walter: RRH nos 150, 151a, 195, 282, 292, 586, 649. Robert (ID: RRH nos 150,151a, 
282, 292, 314, 387, 388. Walter (I): RRH no. 586. 

5 Cahen, Syrie dy Nord, 544. On Normans with the surname Sourdeval in England and 
Ireland, see Bartlett, The Making of Europe, 29—30. 
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the surname Fraxinus or Fresnellus and may therefore have belonged to the 
Fraisnel family of La Ferté-Fraisnel.*%° Nevertheless, even using the various 
means of identification mentioned so far, we have a mere handful of cases 
where an identification, Norman or otherwise, can be regarded as a certainty, 
rather than simply a probability. I have already mentioned the cases of Torold 
the Viscount, Oszundus Dux, Robert of Anzi, and the three members of the 
Sourdeval family: Robert I, Walter and Robert II. Orderic Vitalis gives detailed 
information on the precise origins of a group of six men. These include 
one bona fide Norman, Robert of Caen, one Manceau, Musched of Le Mans, 
and three Bretons, Gervase, son of Haimo of Dol-de-Bretagne, Rivallon of 
Dinan, and Guiomar, son of an unidentified Count Alan. Although all of these 
names occur in one extended passage containing a large number of legendary 
elements, there is little reason to doubt the information on the origins of these 
individuals." Boe/lo Carnotenis, as his name suggests, came from Chartres and 
was therefore a Francien, although his presence is documented in southern 
Italy and on the crusade.” This meagre harvest of precisely identified origins 
may be disappointing, but it is surely significant that all those mentioned so 
far were Normans or belonged to groups who had traditionally provided allies 
in Norman military enterprises. 

It is clear that a simple analysis of Antiochene witness lists and crusader 
histories alone will prove insufficient to identify European origins conclusively. 
Fortunately, two projects in progress promise to revolutionise our knowledge 
of the crusader nobility. The first is these is Hans Eberhard Mayer's edition of 
the royal charters of Jerusalem, which has already produced valuable insights 
on the chancery and charters of Antioch.” The second is Jonathan Riley- 
Smith’s database of crusaders and settlers.” In a recent study Max Pfister 
observed that Italian philologists and historians tend to restrict themselves to 
the study of the Normans of Italy, while their French and English colleagues 


% AA 682; RRH nos 86 195. 

?  Orderic, VI, 108, 110, 120. On this group see K.S.B. Keats-Rohan, "Two Studies in 
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confine themselves to the Anglo-Norman world in the narrower sense." As 
far as Antioch is concerned, it will be necessary to evaluate documents and 
narrative sources from all of the Norman territories, while a detailed study of 
Syrian toponymy is a desideratum in order to establish patterns of land tenure 
as well as the extent of surnames of non-European origin. 

To return to my initial question, we can provide a provisional answer, 
that is as far as the rather inadequate evidence allows, the nobility of Antioch 
was drawn from Normandy and the surrounding countries. However, it is 
also worth asking whether a Norman identity had the same meaning in the 
crusader states as it did in England or Italy. One of the ways Menager traced 
Norman origins in southern Italy was through occurrences of the word 
Normannus used as a surname, and by actual declarations of origin in phrases 
such as ex genere Normannorum.” This phenomenon seems to be absent in 
Antioch. A possible explanation is that the nobility was so homogeneous in 
its character that such declarations were pointless. A more likely explanation is 
that the evidence is simply too restricted to allow a valid comparison. However, 
there may be another explanation, which has to do with how the Normans 
perceived themselves in their new environment. Many of the eleventh- and 
twelfth-century chroniclers who wrote about the Normans believed that as 
a race they had certain characteristic qualities which made them distinctive 
from, and even superior to other peoples. One of these qualities was the 
courage of the Normans, which is repeatedly alluded to in battle orations 
as reported by Norman writers, as well as the idea that the Normans were 
divinely favoured.** However, we look in vain among the writers of twelfth- 
century Outremer for any notions of the people of Antioch, or any section of 
it, as having any Norman identity. William of Tyre uses the word ‘Normans’ 
and ‘Normandy’ only in connection with Robert Curthose and his contingent 
on the First Crusade, and once to describe the origins of Ralph of Domfront, 
patriarch of Antioch. The one historian known actually to have written his 
work in the principality of Antioch, Walter the Chancellor, never uses the 


“| Max Pfister, Toponomastische Herkunftsangaben bei der Nennung von Normannen 
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words Norman, Normandy and their derivatives, whether of the people of 
Antioch or elsewhere. 

The ethnic diversity of the First Crusade was a feature of the expedition 
which struck several of the writers who recounted it.“* When referring to 
those European settlers who remained in Outremer after 1099, Fulcher of 
Chartres and Walter the Chancellor prefer the term Franci which had begun to 
be used to describe the army of the First Crusade. It gained a greater currency 
as the normal term for the European settlers in Outremer, and probably 
derives from the terms for western Christians used by both Byzantine Greeks 
(peayyot) and Arabs (a/-Ifranj). William of Tyre normally prefers the term 
Latini, reflecting the confessional allegiance of the settlers, a word which is also 
on occasion used by Fulcher.“ Neither of these terms derive directly from any 
European traditions of nationality, but rather serve to describe the Europeans 
of Outremer in a way which primarily stresses their distinctiveness from the 
other peoples of the Middle East, whether Muslim or oriental Christian. These 
terms are also quite separate from concepts of statehood, being applied to the 
Europeans of Outremer irrespective of which particular state they belonged 
to; to express notions of political territoriality, the writers resort to terms 
such as ‘Antiochenes’ (Antiocheni) and ‘Jerusalemites’ (Hierosolymitani), and 
the distinction becomes quite explicit in formulations such as ‘congregatis 
Francis ... Edessanis scilicet et Antiochenis'.ó What is also striking is that 
the Outremer writers use a terminology which implies that the Franks of 
the East, despite their diverse origins, were a people or race. Thus, whereas 
writers such as Orderic and William of Jumieges talk of a gens Normannorum, 
Fulcher of Chartres and Walter the Chancellor talk of a gens Francorum and gens 
nostra." It would seem, then, that in the environment of the crusader states 
the concept of Normanitas was redundant. Therefore, to return to my original 
question, I would argue that as far as prosopographical evidence goes, we can 
conclude that in all likelihood the Normans of southern Italy contributed the 


“ Sigebert of Gembloux, Chronica, ed. L.C. Bethmann, in MGH, VI, Hannover, 1844, 
367; Fulcher of Chartres, Fudcheri Carnotensis Historia Hierosolymitana, 1095—1127, ed. Heinrich 
Hagenmeyer, Heidelberg 1913, 1.13.4; Huntingdon, 220; Ekkehard of Aura, in Frutolfs und 
Ekkehards Chroniken und die anonyme Kaiserchronik, ed. Franz-Josef Schmale and Irene Schmale- 
Ott, Darmstadt 1972, 138. 

4 See Alan V. Murray, ‘Ethnic Identity in the Crusader States: The Frankish Race and 
the Settlement of Outremer’, in Concepts of National Identity in the Middle Ages, ed. S. Forde, L. 
Johnson and A.V. Murray [forthcoming]. 

“Fulcher of Chartres, 1.35. 

" For gens nostra see, for example, Fulcher, 1.15.10; 11.21.10; 1154.1; 111.18.1; Walter, IL6.7; 
IL8.5; for gens Francorum, Fulcher, 11.64.7. 
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main element of the nobility of Antioch. By contrast, in terms of cultural or 
ethnic identity, it would seem that those Normans settled in Antioch, while 
retaining strong links with their homelands, were prepared to see the concept 
of a separate Norman race subsumed in a common Frankish nationality. 


VII 


The Title of Godfrey of Bouillon 
as Ruler of Jerusalem 


On 22 July 1099 the leaders of the First Crusade elected Godfrey of Bouillon as 
ruler of Jerusalem and those other parts of Palestine which they had conquered 
from the Muslims. What was the nature of the state that was in the process of 
being established? Most historians of the crusades have accepted that on his elec- 
tion Godfrey declined to take the title of king, preferring instead that of 
‘Advocate’ or Defender of the Holy Sepulchre. According to this view Godfrey 
as advocate recognised the suzerainty of the Church, being merely charged with 
the defence of the holy places on its behalf.' Recently this model of an 
ecclesiastical state has been challenged by Riley-Smith, who has questioned many 
of the assumptions on which it has been based. He argues that the only firm 
evidence for the title of advocate is to be found in a letter written at Laodicea in 
Syria in September or October 1099.? This letter was addressed to the new Pope, 
the successor to Urban II who had died on 29 July of that year, and ran in the 
names of the leaders of the crusading army in Palestine: 


ego Pisanus archiepiscopus et alii episcopi et Godefridus dux, gratia Dei 
ecclesiae S. Sepulcri nunc advocatus, et Raimundus comes S. Aegidii et 
universus Dei exercitus, qui est in terra Israel.* 


Hagenmeyer showed that of the senders Daimbert, Archbishop of Pisa, had just 
arrived in Syria; in Laodicea he met Raymond of Saint-Gilles and other princes, 
not named in the letter, who were on their way back to Europe from Jerusalem.* 


! Hansen 1928:11-20; Fliche 1929:xiv; La Monte 1932:45; Grousset 1934:166-171; Runciman 
1951:292-293; Prawer 1953:237-238; Waas 1956:157; Schramm 1956:917; Prawer 1972:37; 
Zóllner 1977:5; Richard 1985:197. 

? Riley-Smith 1979. 

3 Hagenmeyer 1901:167-174. 

^ Hagenmeyer 1873. 
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There was, however, one significant absentee: Godfrey himself, who was still in 
Jerusalem. Thus while there is no reason to doubt the authenticity of the letter 
itself it can by no means be regarded as an official document. We cannot 
therefore assume that the formula ecclesiae S. Sepulcri ... advocatus had the 
approval of Godfrey himself. Riley-Smith has assessed evidence from both 
narrative and documentary sources to argue that the designation most commonly 
applied to Godfrey was in fact princeps. ‘This terminology’, he concludes, 
'suggests that he was thought of as a ruler in a real sense rather than a church 
official’.* In this essay I propose to re-examine the question of Godfrey’s title 
and its implications in the period before his constitutional position became 
complicated by his dispute with Daimbert, by this time Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
in 1100. I hope to show that Godfrey probably used both titles, and there was in 
fact no fundamental contradiction in their significance. 

The various contemporary narrative sources do not agree on what Godfrey's 
title was. Guibert of Nogent, Baldric of Dol, Robert the Monk and Orderic 
Vitalis all refer to him as rex. However, it is important to bear in mind that 
these authors were writing in Western Europe and that none of them had been to 
Palestine. It is therefore doubtful whether they were aware of all the issues 
involved in the election of a ruler in 1099. By the time they came to write their 
accounts of the crusade the adoption of the royal title by Godfrey's brother and 
successor Baldwin I was an accomplished fact; it is likely that they rationalized 
Godfrey's title in line with subsequent developments. This would explain why he 
is also referred to as king by Palestinian sources written at a much later date, 
such as John of Ibelin and the Lignages d'Outremer. 7 

A second group of sources includes writers who had themselves accompanied 
the crusade such as Fulcher of Chartres, Peter Tudebode, and the anonymous 
author of the Gesta Francorum. To these we can add Albert of Aachen, who had 
not been to Palestine but who made use of well-informed sources of information 
who themselves had probably been on crusade. These authors all prefer the title 
princeps or princeps regni.* They nevertheless agree that at the same time a 


5 Riley-Smith 1979:86. We must of course exclude from this discussion the title dux which 
Godfrey used before the crusade in his capacity as duke of Lower Lotharingia and which 
numerous writers continued to apply to him even when referring to the period after his election as 
ruler of Jerusalem. 

$ GN:229,231,233,245; BD:105; RM:869-70; Chibnall 1975:174,178,184. 

i Beugnot 1841:21-22; Beugnot 1843:441. 

8 Hagenmeyer 1913:308,321-322; PT:110-111; Hill 1962:92-93; AA:488-495. For Albert's 
sources see Knoch 1966:29-63. The author of the Annales S. lacobi Leodiensis (Pertz 1859:639) 
which give the information dux noster Godefridus lerosolimis sumit principatum under the year 
1100 also presumably received this from returning crusaders and recorded it the same year. 
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regnum existed in Palestine, as Riley-Smith has shown.? Why then did Godfrey 
not call himself ‘king’? 

The traditional explanation is that Godfrey in his piety refused to wear a crown 
in the city where Christ had worn a crown of thorns.” Yet even if we accept 
that Godfrey was never crowned it still does not necessarily mean that he was not 
a king. In the western monarchies at this time coronation was merely one element 
in king-making ceremonies which might also include election, acclamation, 
enthronement and consecration by unction. Of these attributes Godfrey was 
certainly regarded as possessing a throne." The writer known as Tudebodus 
imitatus gives the story of the crown of thorns, but the awareness of this does not 
prevent him from referring to Godfrey as rex for the remainder of the work." 
Similarly, the Lignages d'Outremer explicitly relate that Godfrey was elected 
king but refused to wear a crown." Not only does Orderic Vitalis see no 
contradiction between the two ideas, but actually regards them as being 
interdependent, stating that Godfrey was ‘compelled by ecclesiastical election to 
wear a crown and be called King of Jerusalem to the honour of him who deigned 
to wear a crown of thorns’.'* For these writers, then, the awareness of the issue 
of the crown of thorns did not evidently constitute a bar to the use of the royal 
title. 

If, on the other hand, we examine those authors who we have established were 
better informed, we discover that Albert, Fulcher and Guibert all refer to the 
crown of thorns not in connection with the election of Godfrey in July 1099, but 
as an objection raised by the clerical party of the Patriarch Daimbert against the 
proposed coronation and unction of Godfrey's brother Baldwin I at Christmas 
1100.5 Fulcher, who was Baldwin's chaplain, felt especially obliged to counter 


? Riley-Smith 1979:83. 

10 Riley-Smith 1979:83. 

H AA:489,524,526. 

12 Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 1866e:225-226. 

13 ‘Li baron et li pelerin esleurent à roy et à seignor Godeffroy de Buillon, duc de Lorraine, 
lequel ne se vost coroner, ne porter corone; car il dit que en la cité où nostre Sauveour porta 
corone d'espines le jour de sa passion, ne porteroit corone d'or’ (Beugnot 1843:441). 

14 «ibi ad laudem eius qui spinea gestare serta pro salute hominum dignatus est, diadema ferre et 
rex lerusalem pro terrore gentilium cognominari aecclesiastica electione compulsus est’ (Chibnall 
1975:340). 

1$ AA:536-537; Hagenmeyer 1913:385-390; GN:245. Raymond of Aguilers (RA:295-96) refers 
in passing to the crown of thorns in the discussion about the nature of the future state which took 
place in the army before the capture of Jerusalem. However, when discussing the actual election 
procedure he merely states that Raymond of Saint-Gilles was asked ui acciperet regnum, but de- 
clined, replying that ille nomen regium se perhorrescere fatebatur in illa civitate (RA:301). 
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the argument that it was sacrilegious for a king to be crowned in Jerusalem, the 
scene of Christ’s passion, and it seems that the decision to transfer the ceremony 
to the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem was an attempt to sidestep this 
objection. It would appear that the crown of thoms argument was produced 
specifically as a reply by the clerical party to the royal pretensions of Baldwin, 
a situation which had not previously arisen, and that in 1099 there had never been 
any question of Godfrey becoming king. 

It is clear that a regnum in Palestine was considered as already being in 
existence when the temporal princes and leading prelates of the crusading army 
met to elect a ruler in July of that year.'® In doing so the electors, and 
presumably Godfrey’s advisors, must have had a clear conception both of what 
this regnum was, and of a specific reason why its ruler should be called princeps 
rather than rex. 

The Franks were well aware of Jerusalem’s royal past as the capital of the 
Jewish kings, and regarded Christ as king of this land not only as their successor 
but also because it was the scene of his passion and triumph, the focal point of 
which was the Holy Sepulchre. Thus Palestine is frequently referred to by 
contemporary writers as the kingdom of David, the kingdom of God, the 
kingdom of Judaea and the patrimony of Christ." At the Council of Clermont 
Urban II described how the Turks had ‘devastated the kingdom of God’, while 
Baldric of Dol makes him quote Psalm 78:1: Deus, venerunt gentes in 
haereditatem tuam: polluerunt templum sanctuum tuum."* In the atmosphere of 
religious fervour generated in the course of the crusade and culminating in the 
capture of the Holy City this kingdom was probably regarded as belonging to 
Christ in a real sense, especially as the crusading army believed itself to be under 
divine protection and guidance.” Thus in letters to the West, the leaders 
frequently refer to the army as exercitus Dei or exercitus Domini.? 

The idea of divine direction extended to the government of the regnum, for it 
was believed that God, by means of an inspired election, was choosing a 
representative to rule in his place.?' Previous explanations of Godfrey’s lack of 


16 Riley-Smith 1979:83. 

17 pT:105; Chibnall 1975:158. Renum Iudeae: Heller 1879:577; Pirenne 1891:10; RA:302. 
Regnum David: Chibnall 1975:174,342. Regnum Christi: Hagenmeyer 1901:171; Schmale and 
Schmale-Ott 1972:154. Regnum Dei: Hagenmeyer 1913:134. Terra Dei: Hill 1962:66. Terra Dei 
haereditas: GN:137. Christi haereditas: Schmale and Schmale-Ott 1972:172,174; Huygens 
1986:131. 

18 Hagenmeyer 1913:132-134; BD:14. 

19 PT:105; BD:15; GN:138,140; AA:485E,492E; Schmale and Schmale-Ott 
1972:112,114,150,152; RA:268,285,299. 

2 Hagenmeyer 1901:138,144,149, 150,157. 

2! AA:486A,487D, 488,489; PT:110; BD:105; Hill:92; Waitz 1852:498. 
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a royal title have stressed his piety, his diminished authority and his acceptance 
of the practical suzerainty of the Church, but while he may not have been king 
in name, a man chosen by God to be his regent in Jerusalem was clearly in a 
strong constitutional position. Thus Albert of Aachen describes Godfrey as the 
highest earthly authority in Jerusalem: summus princeps Iherusalem, and summus 
post Deum dominator Iherusalem.? We can observe a continuity of this idea in 
the usage of Godfrey's successors. A striking feature of some of the surviving 
charters of Baldwin I and Baldwin II is the use of detailed formulations going 
beyond a simple Dei gratia formula, stressing that the regnum had been given to 
them by God.? 

What powers did the electors envisage for the princeps? We can attempt to 
establish their perception of his constitutional role in the new state by examining 
accounts of his election given by writers who had been on the crusade and by 
Albert of Aachen who had access to eyewitness sources. 


Albert of Aachen: Godefridus quoque princeps Christianorum in throno 
Iherusalem exaltatus ad protegendam urbem ejusque habitores. ^ 


Albert of Aachen: ... a Deo electum et constitutum ductorem ac principem 
atque praeceptorem christiani exercitus.” 


Fulcher of Chartres: Quem ob nobilitatis excellentiam, et militiae probitatem 
... in urbe sancta regni principem omnis populus dominici exercitus ad illud 
conservandum atque regendum eligit.” 


Peter Tudebode: Alia autem die fecerunt concilium ante templum Domini, 
dicentes ut unusquisque faciat orationes et elemosynas atque jejunium, ut 


T AA:490A,494B.495E,520C. 

3 1114: ‘ego Balduinus, regnum Jherosolimitana dispositione Dei obtinens” (Bresc-Bautier 
1984:87); 1115: ‘regia potestate a Deo michi data’ (Delaborde 1880:28); 1115: ‘ut possim regnum 
a Deo michi traditum gubernare et cum co in eternum regnare' (Delaborde 1880:29); 1120: *ut 
ipsius patrocinio ad Dei servicium cui servire regnare est, possim accedere et per ipsum per quem 
reges regnant quod mihi tradidit regnum gubernare et cum ipso in eterna valeam beatitudine 
regnare' (Delaborde 1880:33); 1120: *quinimo in omni terra quam Deus mi concessit, ubique et 
suo regno subdidit meo tempore Jherosolimitano’ (Delaville Le Roulx 1879:45). 

M AA:489. 

75 AA:486. 

7$ Hagenmeyer 1913:306-310. 
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Deus eligeret sibi quempiam placuisset qui regnaret super alios, et civitatem 
regeret, et paganos exspoliaret.”” 


Peter Tudebode: Octava vero die quod civitas fuit capta, celebraverunt 
festum ... in quo elegerunt ducem Godefredum principem civitatis, qui 
proeliaretur paganos et custodiret Christianos.” 


Gesta Francorum: Octaua autem die quo ciuitas fuit capta, elegerunt ducem 
Godefridum principem ciuitatis, qui debellaret paganos et custodiret 
Christianos.” 


Apart from the element of a divinely inspired election already discussed we can 
find two common ideas consistently expressed in these accounts: the government 
of the realm (princeps, civitatem regere, super alios regnare, princeps civitatis 
etc.) and the defence of the Christian community against the pagans (protegere, 
conservare, Christianos custodire, paganos debellare, paganos expoliare etc.). 

The protection of the Eastern Church had been one of Pope Urban’s main 
themes at the Council of Clermont, included in every account of his speech.” 
During the long march to Jerusalem, the crusaders had to come to see themselves 
as a Christian community under arms, the exercitus Dei, the peregrina ecclesia 
Francorum, or even the populus Dei, God’s chosen people, as the Israelites had 
been." Similarly, those Franks who remained in Jerusalem after the departure 
of the majority of crusaders could well see themselves as the chosen people in the 
midst of a sea of pagans. Thus, when the Franks faced an invading Egyptian 
army at the First Battle of Ramla (1101) the Patriarch Arnulf of Chocques 
addressed them with the words: Vos, o fratres karissimi, gens estis illa beata, illa 
gens sancta, vos estis populus ille Christi haereditatis." In the newly captured 
city now devoid of native Christians, the Franks could regard themselves as the 
Church of Jerusalem restored and reconstituted, and it is possible that they should 
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wish to stress the importance of the continuing defence of eastem Christendom 
in the title of their ruler.” 

The ample evidence in support of the title princeps does not necessarily exclude 
the possibility of another title or titles being used by Godfrey in conjunction with 
it. The two ideas of the government of the realm and the defence of the Christian 
community are frequently linked elsewhere in the history of Albert of Aachen. 
He describes the authority of the first ruler as the dominium urbis et custodia 
Dominici Sepulchri.” He relates that when Baldwin I was dying he named his 
brother Eustace as his successor; in the event of him refusing the crown he urged 
the notables of the kingdom to choose his cousin Baldwin of Bourcq, count of 
Edessa, aut talis qui populum Christianum regat, Ecclesias defendat." He goes 
on to describe the situation on Baldwin's death: 


clerus et populus tam rudis Ecclesiae, tanto Rege ac defensore viduatus, de 
Regis restitutione agere coeperunt, dicentes non esse utile consilium ut Rege 
ac defensoris solatio locus et gens diu careret, et locus et terra a nullo 
defensa periret.” 


Eventually Baldwin II was chosen ad regendum populum Dei vivi et corro- 
borandam novam et sanctam Ecclesiam Iherusalem.” It is probable that the 
linked titles rex et defensor actually reflect royal usage. A privilege of Baldwin 
I for Genoa in 1104 uses the formula Balduinus rex ludee et Iherusalem ac 
defensor sanctissimi Sepulchri domini nostri Ihesu Christi." Similarly Walter 
the Chancellor, an Antiochene official who must have been conversant with 
diplomatic usages, refers to Baldwin II as rex qui solus post Dominum dominus 
et defensor Christianitatis, a description which echoes formulations used by 


33 Thus a letter of Paschal II is addressed to the militia Christiana in Asia triumphans (Hagen- 
meyer 1901:178). 

9^ AA:485. 

55 AA:707. 

396 AA:709. 

37 AA:710. Albert associates the concept of the defence of Christendom with Baldwin I, and by 
extension, with his knights, just as much as with Godfrey. He relates that after his accession in 
1100 the king was pressed by his vassals for money owed them by Godfrey. The king accused the 
Patriarch Daimbert of keeping back monies required to pay the knights qui Paganorum viribus 
repugnantes. Peregrinos et. universam Ecclesiam ab eorum insidiis et assultibus protegerent ac 
defenderent (AA:545). Later Baldwin again demanded money for the milites ac defensores 
christianae plebis regnique Iherusalem (AA:547). 
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Albert of Godfrey of Bouillon.? We also know that Anselm of Canterbury 
urged Baldwin I to behave towards the Church as an advocatus et defensor, while 
even as late as the 1170s William of Tyre refers to Amalric I as rex Jerosoli- 
morum, locorum venerabilium dominice passionis et resurrectionis defensor et 
advocatus. *9 

Further evidence of a similar title used by Godfrey can be found in the Gesta 
episcoporum Virdunensium of Laurence of Liège. Although he was writing in the 
1140s Laurence was evidently well-informed, giving one of the most detailed 
accounts of the preparations made by Godfrey and Baldwin for the crusade, and 
it is likely that he had access to information from crusaders who returned to 
Lotharingia. He describes Godfrey's election as follows: 


Porro dux Godefridus ... pro Lothariorum ducatu regnum Sanctae Urbis a 
Deo promeruit, quamvis ipse numquam se regem sed advocatum eius passus 
sit appellari.“ 


The fullness of information contained in this relatively short account displays 
considerable awareness of the issues involved: the concept of divine direction, the 
declining of the royal title, and the crucial distinction between the regnum and the 
title of its ruler. Taking all this evidence together, it would seem entirely possible 
that Godfrey bore a title including the term advocatus or defensor or a vernacular 
word given different renderings into Latin, in conjunction with that of princeps 
or princeps regni, and that the advocatus-defensor element continued to be used 
by his successors in a dual title even after Baldwin I became king. 

The meaning of princeps is clear; what were the implications of the other term? 
Previously this has been seen as analogous to contemporary French and German 
usage of the word advocatus which was frequently applied to a member of the 
laity, usually a nobleman, who represented an ecclesiastical institution in 
exercising certain public functions." On the authority of St Paul, nemo militans 
Deo implicat se negotiis saecularibus (II Timothy 2.4), it was considered to be 
against the dignity of clerics and the respect they were due for them to participate 
in worldly affairs. Therefore dealings in temporal matters, especially those invol- 
ving secular justice and the acquisition and disposal of property, were often 
entrusted to an advocatus who was normally a vassal of the abbot or bishop 
concerned, holding fiefs from and owing homage to him.” The main difficulty 
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in accepting that Godfrey of Bouillon could have used two titles in conjunction 
is that this interpretation of the advocatus-defensor title, implying subordination 
to ecclesiastical authority, is completely at variance with that of princeps as 
established by Riley-Smith. 

It is questionable whether we are justified in comparing the newly liberated 
regnum Iherusalem to a bishopric or monastery. By the time of the First Crusade 
the Church of Jerusalem was in western eyes second only to Rome itself in 
importance. It was also the centre of a vast ecclesia Orientalis whose liberation 
was the main aim in launching the crusade.“ Yet after the capture of Jerusalem 
large numbers of native Christians, probably amounting to several millions, 
remained under Muslim rule: Copts and Melkites in Egypt, and Jacobites, 
Armenians and Nestorians in Syria and Iraq. 5 The possession of the Holy City 
therefore brought with it the duty of further conquests in the Middle East as the 
consummation of the goals of the crusade, a task which seems to have been 
regarded as a real prospect in the euphoric period immediately after the capture 
of Jerusalem. A charter of the Patriarch Evremar, datable to 1102/3, gives the 
description Balduino vero rege inclito et Christianissimo regnum Babilonie atque 
Asie disponente, while concessions of territory in Cairo and its environs made in 
Baldwin's own privilege for Genoa of 1104 clearly anticipate the conquest of 
Egypt. Thus the concept of the Frankish regnum involved the passive and 
active defence of the Orientalis ecclesia, which consisted of two elements: the 
Franks in Jerusalem and the native Christians beyond the frontiers of the 
Frankish-held territory. 

We can find a different parallel reflecting this duty which would be more 
appropriate to the ruler of such a state than to a church official. All Christian 
kings were charged with the defence of the Church, but the protection of the 
Roman Church, which could by implication be regarded as embracing the whole 
of western Christendom, was a particular duty of the Emperor. As part of his 
coronation ritual the Emperor promised to God and St Peter to be a defender and 
protector of the Roman Church.” Similarly, the imperialist writer Benzo of 
Alba addressed Henry IV as dominus noster ... sanctae Romanae aecclesiae 
protector et amicus." The designations defensor and advocatus were frequently 


44 Grabois 1981. Orientalis ecclesia: Hagenmeyer 1901:178. Asiana ecclesia: Hagenmeyer 
1901:175. 

45 On the native populations of Egypt and Syria see Atiya 1986 and Bosworth 1979. 
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used in conjunction with that of the titles imperator, rex and also that of princeps 
which had been taken over from Roman legal usage." From the eleventh 
century onwards theorists on the Papal side saw a danger in this title being used 
to justify imperial interference in Church affairs, and attempted to develop a 
clerical interpretation of the defender not as the lord but as the servant of the 
Church. At some point a new coronation ritual was introduced, changing the 
Emperor's promise into an oath, and adding the name of the reigning Pope to the 
formula. Despite these changes it is clear that the imperial perception of this role 
remained constant; Henry III and his likeminded son Henry IV saw themselves 
as subordinate to God and St Peter, but not to the Pope. One of the coronation 
ordines, the tenth-century Ottonian pontifical from Mainz, also links the idea of 
the defence of the Church with the duty of fighting the pagans: 


Tribue ei, omnipotens Deus, ut sit fortissimus protector patriae et consolator 
ecclesiarum atque coenobiorum sanctorum, maxima pietate regalis munificen- 
tiae; atque ut sit fortissimus regum, triumphator hostium, ad opprimendas 
rebelles et paganas nationes. 


It would be entirely appropriate for the first ruler of the regnum Iherusalem to 
adopt a title reflecting the duty to protect the Christian community against the 
pagans in the same way that the Emperor claimed to be the protector of the 
Roman Church. The empire was the obvious constitutional model for the 
Frankish regnum; in fact there were hardly any serious alternatives. The prestige 
of the Capetian monarchy had sunk to an all-time low under Philip I. The king's 
blatant adultery scandalized the whole of western Europe; his effective authority 
did not extend beyond the Ile-de-France.? The electoral procedure followed in 
July 1099 further suggests a German precedent. In Germany the normal practice 
followed the principle of hereditary succession confirmed by acclamation, but 
when no designated candidate was available, as was the case on the extinction of 
the Ottonian and Salian dynasties, a ruler was elected, in theory by the army 
(‘Den Kaiser macht das Heer’) and in practice by the princes. Election by the 
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princes, temporal and ecclesiastical, was the procedure followed by the crusading 
army in 1099.? 

Even if this model did not immediately suggest itself to the electors, it must 
have been obvious to Godfrey himself, who, like his uncle and grandfather, had 
been duke of Lower Lotharingia and must have been familiar with imperial 
usages. It must also have been obvious to those lords most closely associated with 
him on crusade, several of whom had especially strong connections with the 
territorial principality of Liége. Cuno, count of Montaigu in the Ardennes, 
belonged to one of the foremost families of the principality, and was episcopal 
count of Huy.“ Warner, count of Grez, was also a vassal of the prince- 
bishop. Peter of Dampierre and his brother Rainald of Toul held lands in 
Upper Lotharingia and the east of the French kingdom, but were also nephews 
of the prince-bishop Henry of Verdun. Under Henry and his successor Otbert, 
the principality had been one of the main supports of the German monarchy 
during the Investiture Contest. Even after the rebellion of his son in 1104, Henry 
IV was welcomed at Liége by Otbert, who continued to support him up to his 
death in 1106.5? Liège was also an important centre of polemic literature. It 
was the Archdeacon Henry, dean of St Lambert and brother of the crusader Cuno 
of Montaigu, who commissioned Sigebert of Gembloux to compose replies to two 
letters of Gregory VII to Hermann of Metz which had justified the deposition of 
the Emperor. These were followed by other imperialist tracts. Cuno of 
Montaigu, Warner of Grez, Peter of Dampierre and Rainald of Toul had all 
exercised important functions in Godfrey's contingent in the crusading army, and 
were probably among his principal advisors in July 1099. Their opinions and 
counsel must have had a strong bearing on the title adopted by Godfrey, and 
considering their background it would be likely for them to incline towards an 
imperial constitutional model, rather than one where the ruler of Jerusalem was 
an official of the church. 

It is probable, then, that in July 1099 the crusaders regarded the territory 
conquered from the pagans, the regnum Iherusalem, as belonging to Christ in a 


53 Schramm 1962:80ff. According to Raymond of Aguilers (RA:301) a faction in the army 
demanded that a patriarch be elected before any secular ruler, but this demand was simply ignored 
by the electors. 

54 AA:306,310,317,359,366,422,464,495,504; Roland 1893; Kupper 1981:146-154,396-403. 

55 Murray 1989:285. 

56 AA:299,301,310,317,343,365-366,398,422,424; Waitz 1848:126; Waitz 1852:494-495; 
Aimond 1909:185; Heller 1880:88; Holder-Egger 1894:225. 

57 Kupper 1981:387-394. 

55 Beumann 1976:25-38. 
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real sense. However, the electors proceeded to establish a secular monarchy to 
govem and extend it. Urban II had charged the departing crusaders with the 
defence of the Church in the East, which, after the capture of Jerusalem, was 
perceived as a twofold task: the continuing protection of the Holy Places and the 
Franks who occupied them, and the liberation of the native Christians still under 
Muslim rule. The territory of the ecclesia Orientalis, and thus the potential extent 
of the Frankish state, covered the whole of the Middle East and Egypt. The 
position of its ruler was regarded as being analogous to that of the western 
Emperor, and his duties and powers were reflected in his titles: princeps regni 
and defender of the Eastern Church, whose authority derived directly from God. 


SUMMARY: 
GODFRED AV BOUILLONS TITTEL SOM HERSKER AV JERUSALEM 


Forskningsdebatten om karakteren til den stat som ble opprettet i Palestina av det 
første korstog i 1099 har i hovedsak fokusert pa tittelen som ble tatt i bruk av 
dens første hersker, Godfred av Bouillon. Tidligere har de fleste korstogs- 
historikere ansett at han kalte seg Den hellige gravs havedsmann og forsvarer, 
en tittel som impliserer akseptering av kirkens overhøyhet. Nylig er dette syn blitt 
satt under diskusjon av historikeren Riley-Smith. Han pápeker at denne tittel ikke 
forekommer i noe offisielt dokument og at den tittel som vanligvis ble brukt i 
tilknytning til Godfred faktisk var princeps, en term som betegner status som 
uavhengig hersker. Denne artikkelen seker à forene de tilsynelatende selvmotsi- 
gende kildeutsagnene. Først undersøkes beretningene om Godfreds valg av 
forfattere som sjøl hadde deltatt på korstoget eller som hadde informasjonskilder 
i den lothringiske kontingent som hadde dratt sammen med Godfred. De er enige 
om at han ble valgt av Gud som princeps til à styre Jerusalem, men bruker også 
formuleringer som knytter sammen dette med forestillingen om forsvaret av det 
kristne samfunn i Østen. Både fortellende kilder og dokumentære kilder antyder 
også at sjøl etter at Godfreds etterfølger Baldvin I tok i bruk kongetittelen, 
fortsatte han å bruke den sammen med forsvarer-tittelen. Hovedinnvendingen mot 
muligheten av at Godfred brukte titlene princeps og advocatus/defensor sammen 
er at sistnevnte tittel tidligere har vært ansett for analog til samtidige høvedsmenn 
for bispedømmer og klostre i Vest-Europa som var kirkevasaller. Men den veld- 
ige potensielle utstrekning av den frankiske staten, omstendighetene ved valget 
av Godfred, og bakgrunnen til hans nærmeste rådgivere antyder at en mer 
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passende parallell til denne titulatur ville vere den til den vestromerske keiser 
som titulerte seg ‘forsvarer av den romerske kirke', og at begge titler som ble 
brukt av den ferste frankiske hersker over Jerusalem impliserte en myndighet 
som stammet direkte fra Gud. 
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Daimbert of Pisa, the Domus Godefridi 
and the Accession of 
Baldwin I of Jerusalem 


On 18 July 1100 the first ruler of Latin Palestine, Godfrey of 
Bouillon, died at Jerusalem, almost exactly one year after the 
capture of the Holy City by the army of the First Crusade.' In 
English at least, it is a cliché that a week is a long time in politics, 
and to judge by the reports of the sources, the pace of political 
change nine hundred years ago was sometimes only slightly slower 
than today. According to the chronicler William of Tyre, after 
Godfrey’s death the Tower of David was seized by a group of his 
knights under the leadership of Warner, count of Grez. This action 
must have been taken swiftly, since Warner himself died on 22 July, 
only four days after the demise of his lord. Nevertheless his 
followers continued to act with the same determination which the 
count had demonstrated. Shortly afterwards they despatched three 
emissaries (Robert of Rouen, bishop of Lydda-Ramla, and two 
knights) to the late ruler's younger brother Baldwin, then count of 


! Thomas Vogtherr, "Die Regierungsdaten der lateinischen Kónige von 
Jerusalem", Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina-Vereins 110 (1994), 51-81 
(here 52). 

? WT pp. 448-56. 
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Edessa, with the message that he should come to Jerusalem to secure 
the succession to his brother's kingdom.? 

The reason for the actions of Godfrey's knights was that the 
succession of Baldwin was opposed by the leading ecclesiastic in 
the realm, Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa, who since Christmas 1099 
had been patriarch of Jerusalem. At the beginning of August 
Daimbert wrote to the prince of Antioch, Bohemond I, enjoining 
him to dissuade Baldwin from coming to Jerusalem, and if 
persuasion failed, to prevent him by violence if necessary. The 
question of the succession hung in the balance until November, 
when Baldwin arrived in Jerusalem with a force from Edessa which 
included the historian Fulcher of Chartres, and was not finally 
resolved until Baldwin's coronation as king at Bethlehem on 
Christmas Day. Nevertheless, the crucial event which paved the way 
for Baldwin's triumph was the resolute action of Warner of Grez 
and his followers in securing the capital of the kingdom, a move 
which checkmated the aims of Daimbert and his principal ally 
Tancred, prince of Galilee. Thus the period after Godfrey's death on 
18 July was decisive in determining the constitutional status of the 
Frankish settlements in Palestine. These few weeks inaugurated a 
transition from a state in which the relationship between the secular 
and ecclesiastical powers was imprecisely defined, to a monarchy 
with essentially the same powers and trappings as the kingdoms of 
western Europe. 

Until the Second World War, scholarship, led by Charles 
Moeller, Joseph Hansen and John La Monte, generally held that the 
First Crusade established an ecclesiastical state in Palestine; 
Godfrey of Bouillon, known as the Advocate of the Holy Sepulchre, 
accepted the overlordship of the church, being merely charged with 
the defence of the Holy Places on its behalf.” However, since the 


? AA p. 526. 

^ WT pp. 456-58. 

5 Charles Moeller, "Godefroy de Bouillon et l'avouerie du Saint- 
Sépulcre", in Mélanges Godefroid Kurth: Recueil de mémoires relatifs à 
l'histoire, à la philologie et à l'archéologie, 2 vols (Paris, 1908), 1:73-83; 
Joseph Hansen, Das Problem eines Kirchenstaates in Jerusalem (Luxembourg, 
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pioneering work of John Gordon Rowe most historians have come 
to accept that the victorious crusaders established something like a 
traditional western monarchy, even though the ruler was not called 
king. Rowe concludes that the institution of Advocatus Sancti 
Sepulchri "represents a full royal power shorn of its title by the 
piety of the crusaders".$ Indeed, even Godfrey's title may have been 
less modest than Rowe assumed; Jonathan Riley-Smith and I have 
both argued, along different lines, that the title chosen by or for him, 
whether this was advocatus, defensor or princeps or a combination 
thereof, can be interpreted as implying a secular authority 
sanctioned by God.’ 

Yet problems remain in the interpretation of Godfrey’s actual 
rights and powers in the period after his installation as ruler, 
especially because of the ambitions of Daimbert of Pisa. Most 
historians have accepted that, after his arrival in Palestine, the 
archbishop had quite different ideas about the nature of this state, 
and that after becoming patriarch of Jerusalem he followed a 
concerted campaign to change the relationship between the 
ecclesiastical and the secular powers. 

Fulcher of Chartres reports that at Christmas 1099 both 
Godfrey and Bohemond took part in a ceremony in which they 
received their lands from the new patriarch “for the love of God”.* 
William of Tyre describes the ceremony as an "investiture".? It is 
difficult to know how to interpret this ceremony, since each party 
could presumably place its own gloss on it. Godfrey may have 
regarded it as being analogous to ceremonies in which western 


1928), pp. 11-20; John L. La Monte, Feudal Monarchy in the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), p. 45. 

$ John Gordon Rowe, “Paschal II and the Relationship between the 
Spiritual and Temporal Powers in the Kingdom of Jerusalem", Speculum 32 
(1957), 470-501 (here 475). 

7 Jonathan Riley-Smith, "The Title of Godfrey of Bouillon", Bulletin of 
the Institute of Historical Research 52 (1979), 83-86; Alan V. Murray, “The 
Title of Godfrey of Bouillon as Ruler of Jerusalem", Collegium Medievale 3 
(1990), 163-78. For a dissident view, see John France, "The Election and Title 
of Godfrey de Bouillon", Canadian Journal of History 18 (1983), 321-30. 

8 FC pp. 741-42. 

? WT pp. 440-41. 
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monarchs were crowned, anointed or invested by the senior 
ecclesiastic of their realms. What is much more important is the 
matter of temporal power in Frankish Palestine. It is generally held 
that in the second half of his short reign Godfrey was obliged to 
make several concessions of territory to Daimbert, mainly because 
of the strategic importance of the Pisan fleet which Daimbert had 
brought with him. These were as follows: (1) at Christmas 1099, a 
quarter of the city of Jerusalem, (2) at Candlemas 1100, a quarter of 
the city of Jaffa, and (3) at Easter 1100, the Tower of David and the 
remainder of Jerusalem, as well as the remainder of Jaffa. These 
concessions were weighty indeed, bearing in mind how little of 
Palestine had actually been conquered by the Franks. Galilee was in 
the hands of Bohemond's nephew Tancred, who was keen to 
establish an independent principality and to extend his domains to 
the coast.'? Godfrey himself only controlled Judaea (specifically, the 
area around Jerusalem, Bethlehem and Hebron) and a coastal strip 
around Jaffa, Lydda and Ramla. The Muslims still controlled most 
of the coast, including Tyre, Acre, Ascalon, Caesarea, Sidon and 
Beirut. The concessions of Jerusalem and Jaffa would have meant 
that Godfrey was handing over his capital and the only port of the 
Frankish settlements, while retaining very little for himself. It is 
therefore quite understandable that a rider to the third concession 
stipulated that Godfrey was to remain in possession of Jerusalem 
and Jaffa unti] such time as he could conquer two comparable cities, 
although if he should die without an heir in the meantime, they were 
to pass immediately to the patriarch. "' 

The major problem in interpreting Godfrey's concessions to 
Daimbert is that they have been conveyed to posterity exclusively 
by the chronicle of William of Tyre, writing over seventy years 
later. Moreover, all of William's own information can be seen to 
derive from a document quoted by him later, which purports to 
represent the text of the letter sent by Daimbert to Bohemond of 
Antioch, and which forms chapter X.4 of his history.'? 


10 Martin Rheinheimer, Das Kreuzfahrerfürstentum Galiláa (Frankfurt am 
Main, 1990), pp. 64-66. 

!! WT pp. 441-42, 456-58. 

12 WT pp. 456-58. 
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The ostensible letter of Daimbert quoted by William evidently 
does not reproduce the original text, since most authorities accept 
that its phraseology shows at least editorial intervention by William. 
Edbury and Rowe think it possible that "William himself composed 
it on the basis of a report of such a letter having been sent", which 
he found in sources which have not survived." I will refer to it from 
now on as the “Daimbertine letter" in order to indicate that what 
William recorded does not represent the original text. What is 
striking is that William had considerable difficulty in explaining its 
claims and reconciling them with his own researches.'^ He reports 
that he was unable to explain with what justification Daimbert was 
able to claim all of Jaffa and Jerusalem. He does attempt something 
of an explanation, but only manages to muddy the waters, providing 
simply an account of the origin of the patriarch's lordship, which 
consisted of the north-western quadrant of the city, and was centred 
around the Holy Sepulchre and the patriarchal palace.'? This quarter 
had been in the possession of the Holy Sepulchre during Muslim 
rule, and continued to be held by the church as a temporal lordship 
long after Godfrey’s death. There is therefore no reason to doubt 


13 Peter W. Edbury and John Gordon Rowe, William of Tyre, Historian of 
the Latin East (Cambridge, 1988), pp. 49-50. Edbury and Rowe make the 
interesting suggestion that the letter or its source material may have originally 
been written in connection with a later dispute between church and monarchy, 
possibly that involving the patriarch Stephen and Baldwin II. For the text of the 
letter, see the Appendix below. 

14 William admits that he was unable to reconcile Daimbert’s claims with 
the constitutional status of the state as it had been established by the leaders of 
the crusade: “Hec omnia, etsi aliorum relatione comperta et etiam quorundam 
opera scripto mandata, presenti interseruimus narrationi, miramur tamen quibus 
rationibus motus dominus patriarcha hanc adversus ducem suscitaverit 
questionem, cum nec uspiam legerimus aut a viris fide dignis audierimus, ea 
conditione domino duci regnum a victoribus principibus fuisse traditum, ut 
alicui persone alicuius prestationis annue vel perpetue vinculo se sciret 
obligatum" (WT pp. 441-42). 

5 WT pp. 442-43; Joshua Prawer, Crusader Institutions (Oxford, 1980), 
pp. 296-301. 
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that Godfrey made this grant. The main difficulty is posed by the 
other concessions mentioned in the letter: the remainder of 
Jerusalem, and Jaffa in its entirety. Even if we accept the evidence 
of the Daimbertine letter at face value, we could still interpret 
Godfrey's agreement as an attempt to buy time by making 
concessions that would only take effect in the future, or possibly 
never. He was allowed to retain Jaffa and most of Jerusalem until 
two comparable cities could be conquered. Since the letter 
specifically mentions Babylon (i.e. Cairo), this could hardly be 
expected to happen quickly, given that the Franks did not even 
control all of Palestine. Furthermore, until that happened the 
patriarch could not claim the two cities unless Godfrey died without 
heirs. It has been argued, most forcefully by Hans Eberhard Mayer 
and Marie-Luise Favreau-Lilie, that the agreements thus gave 
Godfrey a huge incentive to marry and produce children, which 
would negate the effects of the final concession. No-one could 
suspect that he would be dead within six months." 

The whole tone of the Daimbertine letter implies that the 
actions of Warner of Grez and his men were contrary to both the 
three agreements mentioned and the last will of Godfrey himself. 
However, neither the letter nor William's own discussion specify 
that Godfrey had to be succeeded by an heir of his own body for the 
third concession to become invalid. They speak, respectively, of a 
“legitimate heir" and a “male heir". Even though Godfrey had no 
children on his death, he did of course have heirs who were both 
male and legitimate, his brothers Eustace (count of Boulogne) and 
Baldwin (count of Edessa). If the agreements had specified that the 
heir needed to be a child of Godfrey's, then he did indeed have an 
incentive to marry and sire an heir, but this was easier said than 
done in the circumstances. Any marriage partner would have to be 
both Christian (and belong to a branch of Christianity that was not 


'^ Hans Eberhard Mayer, Bistümer, Klöster und Stifte im Königreich 
Jerusalem (Stuttgart, 1977), pp. 7-9. 

"7 Mayer, Bistümer, Klöster und Stifte, pp. 36-37; Marie-Luise Favreau- 
Lilie, Die Italiener im Heiligen Land vom ersten Kreuzzug bis zum Tode 
Heinrichs von Champagne (1098-1197) (Amsterdam, 1989), pp. 57-59, 75-79. 

18 WT p. 441 (legitimo ... herede), p. 456 (herede masculo). 
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regarded as heretical by the Latin church), and of appropriate social 
standing, which was something of a tall order in Frankish Palestine 
at the time. Some women had come on the crusade, but aristocratic 
women seem to have been relatively rare, and of course many of 
those who had come must have returned to the West in the summer 
of 1100. In the northern Frankish states and the areas further north 
there was a Christian Armenian population which had a native 
aristocracy, and Baldwin I and Baldwin II as counts of Edessa found 
wives from this class, as did Joscelin I of Edessa, establishing 
political alliances with Armenian nobles in the process.? In 
Palestine, by contrast, there was no social group among the native 
Christians that the Franks would have accepted as noble. In the 
second half of the twelfth century two kings of Jerusalem (Baldwin 
III and Amalric) found wives from the Byzantine imperial family. In 
1099, however, given the fraught relationship between Alexios 
Komnenos and the new states it is doubtful whether he would have 
been willing to provide a Byzantine princess for a ruler of such 
short standing as Godfrey. Therefore, if it was politically necessary 
for Godfrey to have an heir of his own body, then this would have 
entailed possibly protracted negotiations with a suitable dynasty in 
the West, and a lengthy journey of a marriage partner to Jerusalem. 
However, if the agreements with Daimbert recognised that Godfrey 
could be succeeded by any male and legitimate heir, then such 
practical considerations would not have been regarded as problem- 
atic for Godfrey and his advisors in their dealings with the patriarch. 

The evidence provided by William of Tyre begins to look even 
more questionable if we compare it with the historiographical 
tradition represented by contemporary authors, who say nothing of 
these various concessions, and give a quite different interpretation 
of Godfrey's testamentary dispositions. Albert of Aachen relates 
that the embassy of Daimbert and Tancred, entrusted to the 
patriarch's secretary, Morellus, was in contravention of the oath 
they had sworn to Godfrey that no-one but one of his brothers or 


1? Bernard Hamilton, "Women in the Crusader States: The Queens of 
Jerusalem, 1100-1190", in Medieval Women, ed. Derek Baker (Oxford, 1978), 
pp. 143-74; James H. Forse, “Armenians and the First Crusade", Journal of 
Medieval History 17 (1991), 13-22. 
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another of his blood should be allowed to succeed to the regnum 
Iherusalem.” Radulph of Caen portrays a death-bed scene, in which 
Daimbert, Arnulf of Chocques (then archdeacon of Jerusalem) and 
others unanimously agreed by oath to Godfrey's designation of 
Baldwin as his successor. Although we cannot regard the speeches 
quoted as verbatim reproductions, Radulph's account essentially 
agrees with that of Albert?! 

Mayer and Favreau-Lilie have argued that, under Lotharingian 
customs of succession, Eustace, the elder brother, would have had 
prior rights." Of course there were other, more practical 
considerations: Baldwin was present in the East, whereas Eustace 
was hundreds of miles away in north-western Europe. Yet the 
question as to which brother was Godfrey's heir is an important one, 
because it has a bearing on the nature of the monarchy in Frankish 


20 AA p. 524: "Legatio denique haec Patriarchae et Tancredi sine mora 
directa est. Verum ejusdem legationis portitor, Morellus nomine, secretarius 
Patriarchae, quia in dolo missus est et contra jusjurandum quod idem Patriarcha 
Duci fecerat cum Tancredo, si forte obiret, nulli regnum Iherusalem se 
reddituros, nisi fratribus suis aut uni de sanguine ejus, ira Dei adversante, 
Laodicae in manus Reimundi comitis irruit". On the reliability of Albert of 
Aachen, see the article by Susan Edgington in this volume, and also Edgington, 
"The First Crusade: Reviewing the Evidence", in The First Crusade: Origins 
and Impact, ed. Jonathan Phillips (Manchester, 1997), pp 57-77. 

?! RC p. 705: "Nam Gottifredus, rex optimus et timens Deum, capto mox 
Boamundo, ex hac luce migravit. Erat enim jam annus evolutus ex quo regnare 
coeperat, quum ad obitum pervenisset. Qui tamen antequam praesenti luce 
caruisset, dum corporis infirmate teneretur, ad se patriarcham Daybertum atque 
Amulfum, ceterosque accersiri jubet, quibus ille: ‘Ecce’, inquit ‘viam universae 
terrae ingredior. Modo ergo, adhuc me vivente, consilium inter vos habeatur; et 
quis vice mei in Jerusalem regnare debeat praevidentur'. At illi respondentes: 
‘Nos’, inquiunt, ‘magis hoc in tua providentia ponimus, et quem nobis ad hoc 
ipsum elegeris, ei procul dubio subdemur'. At ille: 'Si, inquit, in mea 
dispositione statuitur, Balduinum fratrem meum ad hoc culmen suscipiendum 
idoneum judico'. At illi Balduinum audientes, continuo unanimiter consentiunt, 
laudant, eique jurejurando fidelitate firmata subduntur: quoniam illum virum 
liberalem pecuniae, studiosum militiae, affata humilem, magnanimitate 
sublimem cognoverant". 

*2 Mayer, Bistümer, Klöster und Stifte, pp. 36-37; Favreau-Lilie, Die 
Italiener im Heiligen Land, pp. 57-59. 
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Jerusalem. When Baldwin I died in 1118, there was a dispute over 
the succession between supporters of his surviving brother, Eustace, 
and his cousin, Baldwin (II) of Bourcq, count of Edessa, from which 
the latter emerged victorious.” If in 1100 Godfrey's household 
chose the wrong man, as it were, by summoning Baldwin I rather 
than Eustace, then it would seem that true hereditary principles did 
not prevail until 1131, when Baldwin II was succeeded by the joint 
government of his daughter Melisende and her husband Fulk of 
Anjou. I would like to argue that there is clear evidence that in their 
actions in July 1100 the men of Godfrey's household were actually 
attempting to safeguard the rights of the heir; this heir, however, 
was not Eustace of Boulogne, but Baldwin of Edessa, whose status 
had been formally established before the crusade. 

Most modern works have assumed that the household was a 
group of Lotharingian knights. However, it is rarely made clear on 
what evidence this assumption is based. When it left Europe 
Godfrey's army was largely recruited from Lotharingia and adjacent 
areas of the French kingdom. However, its composition changed 
somewhat during the course of the long march to Jerusalem. Several 
of the most prominent Lotharingians returned to Europe soon after 
the capture of Jerusalem. They included Cono, count of Montaigu, 
and his son Lambert, Dudo of Cons-la-Grandville, Louis of 
Mousson, as well as Rainald, count of Toul, and his brother Peter of 
Dampierre, who held lands on the borders of France and the empire. 
Casualties included Gozelo of Montaigu (son of Cono), Baldwin of 
Hainaut, Henry of Esch-sur-la-Süre and Louis of Toul. At the same 
time, men originally from other contingents took service with 
Godfrey.” We cannot therefore assume that his household on his 
death was necessarily completely Lotharingian in character. 

Joshua Prawer described the household in July 1100 as an 
“anonymous group of knights called the domus Godefridi", 


23 Alan V. Murray, “Baldwin II and his Nobles: Baronial Factionalism 
and Dissent in the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1118-1134", Nottingham Medieval 
Studies 38 (1994), 60-85. 

4 Alan V. Murray, “The Army of Godfrey of Bouillon, 1096-1099: 
Structure and Dynamics of a Contingent on the First Crusade”, Revue belge de 
philologie et d’histoire 70 (1992), 301-29. 
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concluding that "it is likely that had there been any among them of 
prominence our sources would have pointed out the fact and 
mentioned their names"? In fact, the group was anything but 
anonymous. On several occasions, referring both to the course of the 
crusade and the Frankish settlement, Albert of Aachen talks about a 
group called the domus Godefridi, clientela Godefridi or domus 
ducis. On two occasions he gives precise details about the 
composition of the group in the summer of 1100.26 

If we undertake an analysis of the origins of the knights named 
by Albert, we find very diverse individuals. They include two 
Germans (Gunter, and Wicher the Swabian), two Flemings (Winrich 
of Flanders and Matthew the Seneschal), three Normans (Robert of 
Anzi, Robert FitzGerard and Ralph of Montpincon), a Provencal 
(Waldemar Carpenel) and three Lotharingians: Ralph of Mousson, 
Milo of Clermont and Warner of Grez himself. To these we can add 
another Lotharingian, the Hennuyer Gerard of Avesnes-sur-Helpe, 
who acted as overseer over the Muslim city of Arsuf and later 
received a fief at Hebron." A non-knightly but nevertheless 
important member was the Lotharingian priest Robert, whom Mayer 
has identified as a key official of the chancery of Baldwin I, and 
who probably came to Palestine with Godfrey. Those whose 
names have survived probably did not constitute the entire 
household, but it is likely that they were its most prominent 
members and representative of the group as a whole. Clearly 
Lotharingians formed a core element in Godfrey's household after 
the majority of crusaders returned to the West in the summer of 
1099, but it also evidently incorporated men who had originally left 
Europe in armies other than his. 


25 Joshua Prawer, "Social Classes in the Latin Kingdom: The Franks", A 
History of the Crusades, ed. Kenneth M. Setton, 6 vols (Madison, 1955-89), 
5:128. 

75 AA pp. 526, 531-32. See also pp. 358, 447. 

?' AA pp. 507, 516, 593. 

? Hans Eberhard Mayer, Die Kanzlei der lateinischen Kónige von 
Jerusalem, 2 vols (Hannover, 1996), 1:373-421. 

? Murray, "The Army of Godfrey of Bouillon”, 301-29; Murray, “The 
Origins of the Frankish Nobility of the Kingdom of Jerusalem", Mediterranean 
Historical Review 4 (1989), 281-300. 
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One of the household had impeccable credentials, both in his 
Lotharingian origins and his relationship to the Ardennes-Boulogne 
family: Warner of Grez. He was the only member of the group who 
had comital status, and he was the only one who was a kinsman of 
Godfrey, and thus the obvious candidate to lead the group. The 
county of Grez (Grez-Doiceau, prov. Brabant, Belgium) lay between 
the county of Brabant and the bishopric of Liege. In 1095 he 
appears to have undertaken a division of lands with his brother 
Henry, with a view to raising funds for the crusade.” In Albert of 
Aachen's list of departing crusaders, Warner is the only individual 
explicitly described as a kinsman of Godfrey. In the corresponding 
list given by William of Tyre, only Baldwin of Bourcq is so 
described, a retrospective editorial decision evidently influenced by 
his subsequent importance as king of Jerusalem."' In Palestine he 
acted as Godfrey's field commander and deputy.? Warner is crucial 
to our understanding of the events of July 1100 in that he was 
someone who was closely associated with Godfrey and his family 
before, during and after the crusade, and who took over leadership 
of Godfrey's household on his death. If anyone was conversant with 
Godfrey's wishes, then it was likely to be him. How, then, would 
Lotharingians such as Warner of Grez have regarded the rights of 
Godfrey's family? 

Godfrey and his two brothers, Eustace and Baldwin, were the 
offspring of a marriage contracted in the third quarter of the 
eleventh century, between Eustace II, count of Boulogne, and Ida of 
Bouillon, daughter of Godfrey II (the Bearded), count of Verdun (d. 
1069). Eustace III was the eldest, Godfrey the second, and Baldwin 
the youngest son, and this is another significant point that William 
of Tyre gets wrong." Eustace III succeeded to the paternal 


9? «Documents extraits du cartulaire du chapitre de Fosses”, Analectes 
pour servir à l'histoire ecclésiastique de la Belgique 4 (1867), 369-98. 

?! AA p. 299; WT p. 161. 

32 AA pp. 229, 301, 514. 

33 John C. Andressohn, The Ancestry and Life of Godfrey of Bouillon 
(Bloomington, 1947), p. 21; Nicolas Huyghebaert, "La mére de Godefroid de 
Bouillon: La comtesse Ide de Boulogne", Publications de la Section Historique 
de l'Institut Grand-Ducal de Luxembourg 95 (1981), 43-63; William gives the 
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inheritance of Boulogne, while Godfrey was eventually named as 
heir to the Lotharingian lands of his maternal uncle, Godfrey III (the 
Hunchback), duke of Lower Lotharingia (d. 1076). Baldwin was 
originally destined for an ecclesiastical career; he studied the liberal 
arts and obtained prebends in the churches of Cambrai, Rheims and 
Liege. However, at some point before the crusade he left the church 
to become a knight, and contracted a marriage with Godechilde, 
daughter of the Norman lord Ralph II of Tosny.** The brilliant 
prospects that this alliance offered in the Anglo-Norman realm were 
never realised by Baldwin, and in the period immediately before the 
crusade his presence in Lotharingia became more frequent. 

Before he left the West on crusade, Godfrey of Bouillon 
disposed of his entire Lotharingian inheritance, consisting of the 
county of Verdun (held from the bishop of the city), the allodial 
complex of Bouillon, a fief to the south of Bouillon held from the 
archbishop of Rheims, and various smaller allods and fiefs situated 
mostly on the middle Meuse. Most of these estates were sold or 
mortgaged to raise funds for me RUIT while the rest were given 
to the church as pious donations.” The various adult members of the 
Ardennes-Boulogne family — that is Godfrey, Eustace, Baldwin and 
their mother Ida — appear in the documents recording these 
transactions, and a close examination of them reveals something of 
the status of Baldwin before the crusade. The abbey of Saint-Hubert 
in the Ardennes preserved a charter of Godfrey recording his 
donation of the church of Baisy to the abbey's priory of St Peter at 
Bouillon; it also confirmed to Saint-Hubert the church of 
Sensenruth, and established regulations for the chapel in the castle 
of Bouillon. Both Baldwin and Eustace appear as witnesses, in that 


order of birth as Godfrey, Baldwin, Eustace, reflecting their relative importance 
in terms of the Jerusalem monarchy (WT pp. 425-26). 

“WT p. 453; Orderic Vitalis, The Ecclesiastical History, ed. Marjorie 
Chibnall, 6 vols (Oxford, 1969-80), 3:128; Hans Eberhard Mayer, Mélanges sur 
l'histoire du royaume latin de Jérusalem, Mémoires de l'Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, n.s. 5 (Paris, 1984), pp. 13-42. 

35 Murray, “Army of Godfrey", pp. 325-27. 
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order.” Neither the date (1084), nor the indiction (1094) makes 
sense in view of a phrase in the arenga, "sed quia Jherusalem ire 
disposui", which could only have been used after the council of 
Clermont in November 1095. Kurth believed that the early modern 
paper copy (MS Arlon, Archives de l'Etat, fonds Saint-Hubert 
10.4.4) derived from a lost "pseudo-original" fabricated in the 
twelfth century. However, Despy has shown that it was not Godfrey, 
but his mother Ida, who made the donation of the church of Baisy; it 
is likely that the scribe who wrote the "pseudo-original" actually 
used a genuine document of the duke from 1096, and interpolated 
into it a section concerning Baisy. The motivation for this 
fabrication was probably to strengthen the abbey's title to Baisy by 
attributing the donation to the prestigious hero of the crusade and 
ruler of Jerusalem. The remainder of the charter as it has come down 
to us, including names of witnesses, can be regarded as genuine." 
One of the reasons that Kurth was suspicious of the Saint- 
Hubert charter was that the youngest brother, Baldwin, was named 
as witness before the eldest, Eustace; it seemed that, like William of 
Tyre, the scribe of the "pseudo-original" confused the order of the 
brothers! birth as a result of their subsequent importance, and 
therefore mistakenly placed Baldwin's name first, as well as getting 
the date of the transaction wrong. This explanation cannot be 
dismissed. However, it is quite possible that there was a good reason 
for the order of names as recorded in the surviving version of the 
charter. It can be compared with others issued by Godfrey before his 
departure to the East. A charter of 1093 records the donation by 
Godfrey of the church of St Dagobert at Stenay to the abbey of 
Gorze.*® There also survives a charter dated 1096, in which Godfrey 
again documented the donation. The text of this later version twice 
uses the formula “ego ... et frater meus Balduinus", and Baldwin 


36 Godefroid Kurth, Chartes de l'abbaye de St.-Hubert en Ardenne, | 
(Brussels, 1903), no. 48. 

37 Georges Despy, "Les actes des ducs de Basse-Lotharingie du XIe 
siècle”, Publications de la Section Historique de l'Institut Grand-Ducal de 
Luxembourg 95 (1981), 65-132 (here 99-105). 

38 A. D'Herbomez, Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Gorze: Ms. 826 de la 
Bibliothéque de Metz (Paris, 1898), no. 139, pp. 242-44. 
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also sealed the document immediately after his brother.” It would 
appear that the duke, and presumably the abbey, thought it desirable 
to confirm the donation before he departed on crusade, and that it 
was also important for Baldwin's consent to be included. The 
charter which recorded the sale by the Countess Ida of the allods of 
Genappe and Baisy to the abbey of St Gertrude at Nivelles in 1096 
has been lost, but the text was inserted verbatim into a diploma of 
the Emperor Henry IV issued at Aachen in 1098. This transumpt 
uses the formula "dux Godefridus et frater eius Balduinus", both in 
the subscription and in the witness list." Eustace of Boulogne was 
not mentioned in either of these transactions. 

Godfrey had come to Lotharingia from Boulogne as a young 
man and had spent most of his life before the council of Clermont in 
fighting to secure and defend his inheritance from rival claimants. 
Given his tenacity in keeping the family lands together before the 
crusade, it is reasonable to assume that he must have made 
dispositions concerning his own heir in the event of his death. Since 
Godfrey was not married and had no children, his heir in 
Lotharingia would have been one of his two brothers. As count of 
Boulogne, Eustace III was a vassal of the king of France.*' He was 


?? Aubertus Miraeus, Opera diplomatica et historica, ed. Jean-Frangois 
Foppens, 4 vols (Brussels, 1723-48), 1:365. For commentary see D'Herbomez, 
Cartulaire, pp. 541-42. 

% Heinrici IV. Diplomata, ed. Dietrich von Gladiss and Alfred Gawlik, 
MGH Diplomata Regum et Imperatorum Germaniae 6, 3 vols (Berlin, 1941-78), 
no. 459, pp. 619-20. Since the transumpt states that the Abbess Richeza acquired 
the allods from Countess Ida, these estates may actually have been part of Ida's 
dowry rather than possessions of Godfrey. However, the fact that Godfrey and 
Baldwin gave their consent is revealing of Baldwin's status. 

^! It has often been assumed that the county of Boulogne was a fief of the 
county of Flanders, and thus merely a rear-fief of the crown, mainly on the basis 
that the Boulonnais counts were a cadet branch of the house of Flanders. 
However, the detailed study by Tanner concludes that Boulogne was held 
directly from the king. See Heather J. Tanner, “Between Scylla and Charybdis: 
The Political Role of the Comital Family of Boulogne in Northern France and 
England (879-1159)" (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of California, Santa 
Barbara, 1993), pp. 49-57, 148-49, and Tanner, “The Expansion of the Power 
and Influence of the Counts of Boulogne under Eustace II", in Anglo-Norman 
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thus unlikely to be acceptable to the German monarchy as heir to the 
Ardennes lands which lay on the vulnerable western frontier of the 
empire. 

We can be certain of this because of a test case in which the 
Ardennes dynasty was involved. Almost a half century before the 
crusade Baldwin VI of Flanders (d. 1070) had married Richilda, 
heiress of Hainaut. On Baldwin's death their eldest son Arnulf III 
succeeded to both counties, a concentration of power which 
threatened to spread the influence of Flanders into the empire. 
However, Arnulf was deposed by his uncle Robert the Frisian (d. 
1093), and died at the battle of Cassel in 1071. Robert, who had the 
support of the king of France, was left in control of Flanders; 
Richilda and her surviving son Baldwin (d. 1098) were able to 
maintain themselves in Hainaut, and sought the help of Henry IV 
and his vassals Theoduin, bishop of Liége, and Godfrey III, duke of 
Lower Lotharingia (uncle of the crusader Godfrey of Bouillon). The 
settlement reached was intended to secure the status of Hainaut as a 
fief of the empire. At a diet at Liège in 1071 the emperor granted the 
imperial fiefs of Hainaut and Valenciennes to the bishop of Liége; 
the bishop granted them to Godfrey III as duke, who in turn granted 
them to Richilda and Baldwin (II of Hainaut). These events, which 
must have been etched in the memory of the Ardennes dynasty, 


Studies, XIV: Proceedings of the Battle Conference, 1991, ed. Marjorie Chibnall 
(Woodbridge, 1992), pp. 251-77. 

42 A. Hansay, “L’inféodation du comté de Hainaut à l'église de Liege en 
1071", Bulletin de la Société de l'art et l'histoire du diocése de Liége 13 (1902), 
45-58; Walter Mohr, Geschichte des Herzogtums Lothringen, 2: Nieder- 
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daughter Margaret, which eventually brought about the personal union of the 
two counties. See Thérèse de Hemptinne and Michel Parisse, “Thierry d'Alsace, 
comte de Flandre: biographie et actes", Annales de l'Est, ser. 5, 43 (1991), 83- 
113. 
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made it clear that a vassal of the king of France such as the count of 
Boulogne would not have been acceptable as heir to substantial fiefs 
in the western frontier zone of the empire. By contrast, Baldwin 
would have been unaffected by such a disability. 

Further information concerning Baldwin's status can be 
obtained from the Gesta episcoporum Virdunensium of Laurence of 
Liége. Before departing on crusade, Godfrey surrendered his rights 
in the county of Verdun which he held from the bishop of that city, 
and which was one of the oldest fiefs of the dynasty. Laurence 
records the fact that Bishop Richer conferred the county on 
Baldwin, who after a short time (mox post modicum) decided to 
accompany his brother to the East and surrendered the county.? It 
seems that for a short period, possibly months or even only weeks, 
Baldwin was installed as successor to the Lotharingian lands of the 
family. Why did he change his mind and accompany his brother? I 
suggest that he was left little choice by Godfrey's fund-raising 
ventures which progressively sold, mortgaged or gave away almost 
every other possession. Without the fortress and territory of 
Bouillon, mortgaged to Bishop Otbert of Liége, and the castle of 
Montfaucon-en-Argonne, surrendered to the bishop of Verdun, the 
position of episcopal count of Verdun would have been untenable 
against his traditional enemies, particularly the counts of Namur and 
Chiny.^ 

The charters discussed above do demonstrate one important 
point. The inclusion of Baldwin's name in them and the consent that 
this implies suggests that it derived from a recognised position as 
Godfrey's heir in Lotharingia before the crusade. It is also probable 


? Laurence of Liege, Gesta episcoporum Virdunensium et abbatum s. 
Vitoni, MGH SS 10:498. 

“ For the mortgage of Bouillon, see Léon Saur, "Entre Bar, Namur et 
Liége: Bouillon, place stratégique", Publications de la Section Historique de 
UInstitut Grand-Ducal de Luxembourg 95 (1981), 258-80. Laurence of Liege 
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Military History of the First Crusade (Cambridge, 1994), p. 84. 
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that this position was accepted among Godfrey's crusading army, 
despite its somewhat diverse composition. This becomes clear 
especially in the charter for St Gertrude of Nivelles. Among the 
witnesses were several lords and knights from the Ardennes region 
who subsequently accompanied Godfrey and Baldwin to the East: 
Cono of Montaigu, Warner of Grez, Henry of Esch-sur-la-Süre and 
his brother Godfrey, and Heribrand and Walter of Bouillon. It 
would seem that the gathering at Nivelles was not only intended to 
transfer property, but was also a meeting of crusaders.” Men such 
as these must have been quite clear about the status of Baldwin, and 
it is likely that they transmitted these views to others who took 
service with Godfrey in the course of the crusade. Thus the evidence 
of three separate charters issued by Godfrey of Bouillon and his 
mother on the eve of the crusade, as well as that of Laurence of 
Liège, agrees that Baldwin was recognised as Godfrey's heir by 
1096; it would also give weight to Radulph of Caen's statement that 
Godfrey named Baldwin as his successor in Jerusalem in 1100, and 
to the similar comments of Albert of Aachen. By contrast, the 
evidence of the Daimbertine letter is contradictory, in that it does 
not deny the possibility of Godfrey being succeeded by an heir, 
which is difficult to reconcile with what it says about Daimbert's 
attempts to prevent that heir taking up the inheritance. This suggests 
that whatever — presumably fragmentary — evidence lay behind 
William of Tyre's reconstruction of the Daimbertine letter, it is more 
likely to represent Daimbert's unilateral and rather tendentious 
interpretation of the constitutional position rather than something to 
which Godfrey had agreed. It is preferable to accept evidence which 
is both contemporary and diverse in origin, rather than the late and 
unique testimony of William of Tyre, the provenance of which is 
questionable. 

The constitutional status of the Frankish state must have 
remained unclear until Baldwin's arrival in Jerusalem which 


*5 Heinrici IV. Diplomata, no. 459, p. 620: "Godefridus dux et frater eius 
Balduinus ... Cuno de Montacut, Warnerus de Greiz ... Henricus de Ase, frater 
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occurred on or around 11 November. ^ On his entry to the city he 
was met by various groups from the urban population (Franks, 
Greeks, and Syrians), and conducted to the Holy Sepulchre.“ 
According to Ekkehard of Aura, Baldwin pledged himself to serve 
the Holy Sepulchre.^ It would thus seem that this ceremony was 
intended as an official inauguration or consecration of Baldwin's 
rule; however, it is important that Baldwin swore to serve the 
Sepulchre, not the patriarch, who had withdrawn to Mount Zion and 
was not present at his church.*” Nevertheless, from Baldwin's point 
of view this was a far from ideal solution, since he would have 
succeeded to Godfrey's title, the significance of which would have 
become ambiguous as a result of Daimbert's pretensions. As Riley- 
Smith has argued, the most well-informed chroniclers of the crusade 
considered that a regnum existed in Palestine when it was occupied 
by ins Franks, even though its ruler, Godfrey, did not use the royal 
title. 

Daimbert was a cleric who had been in the forefront of the 
Gregorian reform movement under Urban II. Baldwin was 
undoubtedly aware of the issues in the great struggle between 
regnum and sacerdotium, both from his own clerical training and his 
brother Godfrey's experiences in Lotharingia, which had been one 
of the principal battlegrounds of the Investiture Contest. Later, when 
Daimbert was removed from office, Baldwin behaved like an 
unreconstructed pre-Gregorian king in his dealings with the church 


“© Vogtherr, "Regierungsdaten", pp. 53-54. 

“7 FC p. 368. 

“8 Frutolfs und Ekkehards Chroniken und die anonyme Kaiserchronik, ed. 
Franz-Josef Schmale and Irene Schmale-Ott (Darmstadt, 1972), p. 163. 

^? FC p. 368. 

°° GF p. 92; FC pp. 307, 351, 353; GN p. 229; AA pp. 488, 524, 526-27; 
Riley-Smith, "Title of Godfrey of Bouillon", p. 83. Particularly interesting 
evidence is offered by Albert of Aachen. He makes it clear that Baldwin had 
come to assume the regnum Iherusalem, the regnum Godefridi ducis or the 
thronum regni eius (AA pp. 524, 531), but nevertheless tends to refer to him as 
princeps during the period before the coronation (AA pp. 527, 529, 534, 536). 
At one point he combines the two titles as rex Christianorum et princeps 
Iherusalem (AA p. 596) but after the coronation substitutes the title rex for that 
of princeps. 
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of Jerusalem. It is likely that during November and December he 
and his advisers rapidly became convinced of the unambiguous 
political advantages of a royal title. By Christmas Daimbert seems 
to have recognised that his own position was untenable, and his 
presence at Baldwin's coronation as king in the church of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem on Christmas Day 1100 amounted to a public 
abandonment of his theocratic claims. As senior ecclesiastic of the 
realm, he crowned and anointed Baldwin.?' The rite of unction was 
equally as important, if not more important than the royal diadem; it 
gave the king a mystical, quasi-divine power and was a formal 
demonstration of the idea that the royal authority derived from 
God.” 

In conclusion, it can be seen that when they seized the Tower 
of David and sent for Count Baldwin of Edessa in defiance of the 
Patriarch Daimbert after the death of Godfrey of Bouillon, the men 
of the domus Godefridi were actually attempting to do justice to the 
status of Baldwin as his brother’s designated heir. This status was 
something which had been made explicit in acts of the years 1095- 
96, and which at least one of those whose names have survived, 
Count Warner of Grez, had witnessed personally. The domus 
Godefridi may have been less Lotharingian in character than is often 
assumed, but by the summer of 1100 it was still sufficiently 
Lotharingian in composition and sentiment to wish to put into effect 
a designated dynastic succession, and in doing so established the 
kingdom of Jerusalem as a hereditary monarchy. 


5! AA pp. pp. 536-37; FC pp. 384-85. 

5 Fritz Kern, Gottesgnadentum und Widerstandsrecht im früheren 
Mittelalter: Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Monarchie (Münster, 1954), pp. 
68-95; Bernard Hamilton, The Latin Churches in the Crusader States: The 
Secular Church (London, 1980), p. 55. It is also striking that up to 1109/1110 
Baldwin's documents emphasise the legitimacy of his succession to Godfrey: 
see Mayer, Die Kanzlei der lateinischen Könige, 1:31. 
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APPENDIX 


THE DAIMBERTINE LETTER 


Epistola domini Daiberti ad principem Antiochenum? 


Scis, fili karissime," quoniam me ignorantem et invitum, bone 
tamen ac sancte intentionis affectu, in eam, que omnium ecclesiarum 
singularis est mater et gentium domina, rectorem et patriarcham 
elegeris electumque communi tam cleri ac plebis quam principum 
assensu in huius summe dignitatis sedem,” licet indignum, dei 
preeunte gratia locaveris. In quo ego culmine constitutus quanta 
pericula, quot labores, quot persecutiones sustineam, iniuriis 
offensus mille, meus cognoscit animus, cognoscit et ipse omnium 
inspector Christus. Vix enim Dux Godefridus, dum adhuc viveret, 
non tam proprie voluntatis arbitrio quam malorum persuasione 
seductus, ea reliquit ecclesie tenenda, que Turcorum temporibus qui 
tunc fuerat patriarcha tenuerat et sancta ecclesia, cum amplius 
honorari et exaltari debuit, tunc maiora desolationis atque 
confusionis sue obprobria sustinuit. Resipuit ille tamen per 
misericordiam dei et ab impietatis desistens proposito, in die 
Purificationis beate Marie?? de Ioppe quartam partem ecclesie Sancti 
Sepulchri dedit et post in die Paschalis sollempnitatis,"" iam ultra 
superbe sapere aut in seculari pompa confidere respuens, divino 
nutu compunctus cuncta que iuris erant ecclesie libera reddidit et 
homo Sancti Sepulchri ac noster effectus fideliter deo et nobis se 


533 WT pp. 456-48. 

54 As recorded, the letter contains no subscription or salutation. The 
addressee is identified as Bohemond I of Antioch by William in the foregoing 
chapter and in the chapter heading. 

55 This evidently refers to the council held at Christmas 1099, which 
chose Daimbert as patriarch, having withheld confirmation from Arnulf of 
Chocques. Godfrey, Bohemond I and Baldwin I as well as members of the 
clergy were present. See Hamilton, Latin Church, pp. 16-17. 

56 Candlemas, 2 February 1100. 

?7 Raster, 1 April 1100. 
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amodo militaturum spopondit?" Reddidit itaque nostre potestati 
turrim David cum tota lerosolimitana urbe eiusque pertinentiis et 
quod in Ioppe ipse tenebat, sic tamen, ut ob rerum temporalium 
insufficientiam nostra concessione ipse hec tam diu teneret, donec 
illum deus in captione Babilonis? aut aliarum urbium amplificasset; 
si autem absque herede masculo ille moreretur, hec omnia cum in 
presentia totius cleri ac populi in die sollempni Pasche ante 
sacrosanctum Sepulchrum confirmasset, etiam in lecto egritudinis, 
de qua mortuus est, coram multis et probatis testibus ipse constituit. 
Quo defuncto comes Garnerius, ut hostis contra ecclesiam dei 
insurgens, fidem pactumque iusticie nichili pendens turrim David? 
contra nos munivit et legatis suis ad Balduinum directis mandat, uti 
ecclesiam dei direpturus resque eius violenter occupaturus 
quantocius veniat. Unde iudicio dei percussus quarto post obitum 
ducis die obiit. Hoc ipso autem mortuo viri ignobiles ac de plebe 
adhuc eandem turrim cum tota urbe occupantes tenent, adventum 
Balduini ad ruinam ecclesie et totius Christianitatis interitum 
prestolantes. Ast ego, qui solius dei clementie tueque dilectioni, fili 
karissime, sum relictus, miseriis omnibus — calumpniisque 
insidiantium michi malignorum circumventus, tibi soli, quia in te 
solo post deum confido et spei mee anchoram in tue dilectionis 
soliditate figo, tibi, inquam, soli quas patior erumpnas, immo quas 
ecclesia patitur, voce flebili et anxia cogitatio ne refero. Tu autem, si 
quid pietatis habes et nisi paterne glorie vis esse degener filius, qui 
tyrannica crudelitate clausum ab impia manu domnum apostolicum 
G(regorium) de urbe Roma eripuit?' unde memorabile seculis 


58 Fulcher of Chartres (FC pp. 741-42) and William of Tyre (WT pp. 440- 
41) record a ceremony in which Godfrey and Bohemond were invested with 
their lands by Daimbert at Christmas 1099. The letter does not mention that 
investiture, but records a ceremony by which Godfrey did homage to (literally 
"became the man of") the Holy Sepulchre and Daimbert, which is implied as 
having taken place at Easter 1100. The letter is the sole testmony to this 
homage, and it is striking that it is not mentioned by William himself. 

°° The name normally applied by crusaders to Cairo in Egypt. 

$0 The Tower of David was the name given by the Franks to the citadel of 
Jerusalem, situated on the western side of the city near the Jaffa Gate. 

é! This passage evidently refers to events of the Investiture Contest in 
1084, when Robert Guiscard, duke of Apulia and Calabria (Bohemond's father), 
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omnibus nomen emeruit, omni occasione remota festina venire et, 
terre regnique tui cura in militibus tuis prudentioribuis sapienter 
disposita, sancte ecclesie miserabiliter laboranti misericorditer 
succure. Et certe scis ipse quoniam auxilium tuum consiliumque 
promiseris et debitorem te sancte ecclesie ac michi sponte tua 
feceris. Scribe igitur ad Balduinum litteras, interdicens ei ne sine 
licentia nostra et legatione, cum ille tecum in patriarcham et 
rectorem ecclesie lerosolimitane me elegerit, sanctam ecclesiam 
devastaturus et res eius occupaturus ullo modo veniat, monstrans ei 
quoniam inrationabile est tot pro eadem ecclesia labores sustinuisse 
totque pericula ut illa libera fieret, si nunc vilis et abiecta servire 
cogatur illis, quibus dominari et preesse materno iure debet. Quod si 
ille, iusticie resistens, rationabilibus acquiescere noluerit, per eam 
quam beato Petro obedientiam debes te contestor, ut quibuscumque 
modis vales aut etiam, si necesse sit, vi adventum eius impedias. 
Quicquid autem super his que mando tu facturus sis, galea tua ad me 
sub festinatione missa per hunc eundem, quem ad te mitto, nuntium, 
michi karissime, manifesta. 


led an army to Rome to relieve Pope Gregory VII, who was threatened by the 
Emperor Henry IV. See Ferdinand Chalandon, Histoire de la domination 
normande en Italie et en Sicile, 2 vols (Paris, 1907), 1:276-79. 
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DYNASTIC CONTINUITY OR 
DYNASTIC CHANGE? THE 
ACCESSION OF BALDWIN II 
AND THE NOBILITY OF THE 
KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM 


On 2 April 1118 Baldwin I, Latin king of Jerusalem, died 
at the town of El ' Arísh in northern Sinai while returning from 
campaign in Egypt. He had been married three times. His first 
wife, Godevere of Tosny, had died at Marash in northern Syria 
during the First Crusade, in 1097. The second, a daughter of 
the Armenian prince T'oros, was repudiated by Baldwin at 
some point before 1105. In 1113 he contracted a marriage to a 
third, Adelaide, the widow of Roger I of Sicily, which was 
dissolved in acrimonious circumstances in 1117. None of the 
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marriages had produced an heir! Opinion among the nobility 
and higher clergy was divided as to who should succeed the 
dead king. One party held that the hereditary principle should 
be maintained and that the throne should pass to Baldwin's 
elder brother, Eustace III, count of Boulogne; an opposing 
group, led by the Patriarch Arnulf and Joscelin, prince of Gal- 
ilee, favored the late king's cousin Baldwin of Bourcq, count 
of Edessa, who unlike Eustace was already in the East. Even- 
tually the latter group prevailed and Baldwin II was conse- 
crated as king at Easter? One of the arguments advanced by 
Baldwin's supporters had been that he, too, was a consan- 
guineus of Baldwin I. Yet as this notion of hereditary succes- 
sion involved the exclusion from the throne of the late king's 
full brother, the events of 1118 clearly represented a change of 
dynasty. The aim of this essay is to discuss the wider kinship 
connections of Baldwin II as opposed to his predecessor, and 


'Bernard Hamilton, "Women in the Crusader States: The Queens of Jeru- 
salem," in Medieval Women, ed. Derek Baker, Studies in Church History, 
Subsidia, 1 (Oxford, 1978), pp. 143-74. 


"Albert of Aachen, Historia Hierosolymitana, in Recueil des historiens des 
croisades, ed. Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Historiens oc- 
cidentaux, vol. 4 (Paris, 1879) (hereafter cited as AA), pp. 703-10; William 
of Tyre, Willelmi Tyrensis archiepiscopi chronicon, ed. R. B. C. Huygens, 
Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio Mediaevalis, 63-63A (Turnhout, 1986) 
(hereafter, WT), pp. 543-50. For the most recent and detailed discussion of 
these events see Hans Eberhard Mayer, Mélanges sur l'histoire du royaume 
latin de Jérusalem, Mémoires de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, n.s., 5 (Paris, 1984), pp. 73-91. 
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in particular to examine what prosopographical implications 
these connections had for the nobility of the kingdom. 

The first two rulers of the crusader kingdom, Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Baldwin I, as well as the disappointed claimant 
of 1118, Eustace III of Boulogne, were the children of a mar- 
riage that had been contracted at some point in the third quar- 
ter of the eleventh century. After the death of his childless first 
wife Eustace II, count of Boulogne, married Ida of Ardennes, 
daughter of Godfrey II ("the Bearded"), count of Verdun. 
The eldest son, Eustace III, was destined to follow his father 
as count of Boulogne. In addition there was the prospect of a 
maternal inheritance. Ida's brother, Godfrey III ("the Hunch- 
back"), had no children; it was thus likely that his lands would 
eventually pass to one of Ida's sons. As the counts of Bou- 
logne were rear-vassals of the king of France it was unlikely 
that Eustace III would be permitted to succeed to the 
Ardennes- Verdun fiefs that were situated in Lotharingia, in the 
westernmost part of the empire. Therefore, on the death of 
Godfrey III in 1076 it was the second son, known to history as 
Godfrey of Bouillon, who succeeded to his uncle's Lotharing- 
ian lands. His possession of them was contested by two other 
claimants: Albert III, count of Namur, the son of Godfrey II's 
sister Regelindis, and Mathilda of Tuscany, the daughter of 
Godfrey II's second wife, Beatrix of Bar, and her first hus- 


"Léon Vanderkindere, La formation territoriale des principautés belges au 
Moyen Age, vol. 2 (Brussels, 1902), pp. 333-34; John C. Andressohn, The 
Ancestry and Life of Godfrey of Bouillon, Indiana University Publications, 
Social Sciences Ser., 5 (Bloomington, 1947). 
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band, Boniface, marquis of Tuscany. The struggle over the 
Ardennes- Verdun inheritance raged intermittently until the de- 
parture of Godfrey and Baldwin on the First Crusade, which 
marked a turning point in the history of the family. The sale or 
mortgage of Godfrey's maternal inheritance, and the fact that 
he and Baldwin elected to remain in Jerusalem after the con- 
clusion of the crusade, effectively ended the dynasty's connec- 
tions with Lotharingia.* 

This would seem to explain why, during the reigns of 
Godfrey and Baldwin as rulers of Jerusalem, the nobility of the 
kingdom was drawn less from Lotharingia than from Flanders, 
Artois, and Picardy.’ The nobility was also characterized by 
an almost complete absence of ties of blood or marriage with 
the ruling house. To a large extent this would seem to have 
been because kinsmen were simply not available, at least in 
Palestine. We have already seen how two of Godfrey's closest 
relatives, Albert of Namur and Mathilda of Tuscany, were at 
the same time his enemies. Beyond them was a wider circle of 
more distant kinsmen. Several had accompanied Godfrey on 
crusade, but most of these men had either died or returned to 
western Europe by the summer of 1100. One of the exceptions 
was the future Baldwin II, at this time still count of Edessa. 
Within the kingdom of Jerusalem itself there were only two 


*Walter Mohr, Geschichte des Herzogtums Lothringen, 2: Niederlothringen 
bis zu seinem Aufgehen im Herzogtum Brabant (11.—13. Jahrhundert) (Saar- 
brücken, 1976), pp. 63-73. 


'Alan V. Murray, “The Origins of the Frankish Nobility of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, 1100-1118," Mediterranean Historical Review 4 (1989), 281-300. 
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nobles known to have been kinsmen of the royal house in the 
period up to 1118: Godfrey, an illegitimate nephew of Bald- 
win I, and the more distantly related Fulk of Guînes, lord of 
Beirut, neither of whom founded a dynasty in Palestine. 

What of the new king in 1118? Baldwin II originated 
from the north-east of the French kingdom, a son of Hugh I, 
count of Rethel, and Mélisende of Montlhéry$ His kinship 
ties were not only more diverse than, but at times completely 
at variance with, those of his predecessor, so much so that the 
exact relationship between the two Baldwins still remains un- 
clarified.’ The counts of Namur were both neighbors and tra- 


*WT, p. 547. 


"Most modern historians have been content to describe Baldwin II as a 
cousin of Baldwin I. Comte Riant, writing in Recueil des historiens des 
croisades, Historiens occidentaux, vol. 5 (Paris, 1895), pp. 631-32, states 
that Hugh I of Rethel was the son of Manasses of Rethel and an aunt of 
Godfrey of Bouillon and Baldwin I, who must therefore have been a daugh- 
ter of Eustace I of Boulogne. Steven Runciman, in A History of the Cru- 
sades, vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1952), p. 36, makes the similar suggestion that 
“Baldwin’s father, Count Hugh I of Rethel, was the son of a princess of 
Boulogne, aunt to Godfrey of Lorraine and King Baldwin." The genealogical 
table in Appendix III of the same volume gives this lady's name as Ida. 
However, the only known daughter of Eustace I was Gerberga, who married 
Frederick of Luxembourg, duke of Lower Lotharingia, and predeceased him 
(Heinz Renn, Das erste Luxemburger Grafenhaus, Rheinisches Archiv, 39 
[Berlin, 1941], pp. 121-23). Hugh of Rethel's parents were Manasses and 
Judith (Yvette), sister of Ebles I, count of Roucy; his wife Mélisende was a 
daughter of Guy I, lord of Montlhéry, and Hodierna of Gometz (Gustave 
Saige and Henri Lacaille, Trésor des chartes du comté de Rethel, vol. 1 
[Monaco, 1902], nos. 1, 2; Genealogiae scriptoris Fusniacensis, ed. 
G. Waitz, MGH SS 13:251-56; John L. La Monte, "The Lords of Le Puiset 
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ditional rivals of the Ardennes- Verdun dynasty in Lotharingia; 
by contrast, the relationship between Namur and Rethel was 
amicable. Godfrey, the son of Albert III of Namur and count 
from around 1102, had married Sibylla of Porcien, who 
brought him the small county of Cháteau-Porcien, which was 
held from the count of Rethel.* Their daughter Isabelle (Elisa- 
beth) married Baldwin II's brother Gervase, who became count 
of Rethel on the death of Hugh I. Beatrix, a daughter of God- 
frey and his second wife, Ermesinde, later married Gervase's 
successor, Ither, son of Baldwin II's sister Mathilda.’ 

Similar patterns can be discerned in the relationship with 
the Hauteville dynasty that ruled Sicily and Apulia as well as 


on the Crusades,” Speculum 17 [1942], 100-18). This evidence, then, would 
seem to exclude any connection in the two generations preceding Bald- 
win II. William of Tyre (WT, p. 547) gives a detailed discussion of his par- 
ents, his brothers and sisters and their marriages, yet despite the incompar- 
able advantages of twenty years’ study in France and Italy, access to the 
archives of the Jerusalem chancery, and proximity to the royal house as 
tutor to Baldwin IV, William can give no details of the precise relationship 
between the two kings. As this was a question central to the issue of the dis- 
puted succession, it is inconceivable that William would not have given the 
information had he possessed it. Similarly, the anonymous Genealogia comi- 
tum Boloniensium, ed. L. C. Bethmann, MGH SS 9:300-01, composed 
around 1100 and extended in the mid-twelfth century when the Rethel fam- 
ily was still the ruling house in Jerusalem, gives no indication of any rela- 
üonship. This all suggests that the connection was probably with the 
Ardennes- Verdun family rather than with the House of Boulogne, and that it 
was not particularly close. 


*F. Rousseau, Actes des comtes de Namur de la premiére race, 946-1196 
(Brussels, 1937), p. xcix. 


"Rousseau, Actes, pp. c, cxii. 
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the crusader principality of Antioch. While Baldwin II was still 
count of Edessa one of his sisters married Roger, prince of 
Antioch, and after 1118 relations between Antioch and Jeru- 
salem began to recover from the nadir marked by the disas- 
trous marriage of Baldwin I and Adelaide of Sicily." A new 
policy of co-operation brought Baldwin the regency of Antioch 
after Roger's death in battle in 1119, and was cemented in 
1126 by the marriage of Baldwin's daughter Alice with 
Roger's successor, Bohemund IL! The close ties can be 
traced through to the middle of the twelfth century with Bea- 
trix of Rethel, daughter of Count Ither and wife of Roger II of 
Sicily." 

The most intensive connections of the Rethel family, how- 
ever, were with the nobility of Francia, in the sense of the 
Capetian royal domain, the counties of Champagne, Blois, and 
Chartres, and other lands adjacent to these territories and its 
surrounding areas. Through the marriage of his father, Hugh, 
with Mélisende, daughter of Guy I of Montlhéry and Hodierna 
of Gometz, Baldwin II was a first cousin of the count of 
Rochefort (département Yvelines, arrondissement Rambouillet) 
and the lords of Montlhéry (dép. Essonne, arr. Palaiseau), 
Courtenay (dép. Loiret, arr. Montargis), and Le Puiset (dép. 


‘OWT, p. 556; Walter the Chancellor, Galterii Cancelarii Bella Antiochena, 
ed. Heinrich Hagenmeyer (Innsbruck, 1896), p. 105. 


"WT, p. 613. 


"Romuald of Salerno, Annales, ed. Wilhelm Amdt, MGH SS 19:425; Guy 
of Bazoches, Chronographia, ed. G. Waitz, MGH SS 26:217. 
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Eure-et-Loir, arr. Chartres).? This interrelated group of bar- 
ons had a strong tradition of independence that frequently 
manifested itself in the usurpation of rights of the Capetian 
monarchy and the Church and was strongly opposed to the 
attempts of Philip I and Louis VI to establish effective control 
over the royal demesne. 

According to Abbot Suger of Saint-Denis, the lords of 
Montlhéry were responsible for all the rebellious activity 
around Paris, drawing their neighbors into conflicts. In order to 
neutralize this source of sedition the king arranged a marriage 
between his younger son, Philip, and Elisabeth, daughter of 
Guy II Troussel, but on Guy's death in 1108 the possession of 
Montlhéry was disputed by his brother Milo II, who continued 
to resist royal authority until his own death in 1118." 

The lords of Le Puiset, a royal castellany, were also vas- 
sals of the count of Chartres for their vicomté in that city. The 
Le Puisets were a large family with a distinctly clannish men- 
tality. There is some evidence that certain of the family lands 
were held conjointly by brothers, who might also act as tutors 
or guardians to an under-aged nephew. A church career for 


"See genealogical tables below. 


"Suger, Vie de Louis le Gros, ed. Auguste Molinier, Collection de textes 
pour servir à l'étude et à l'enseignement de l'histoire, 4 (Paris, 1887), pp. 
18-20; Achille Luchaire, Louis le Gros. Annales de sa vie et de son régne, 
(1081-1137) (Paris, 1890), nos. 53, 246. 


"Everard II of Le Puiset became a monk at St. Martin of Tours, to which he 
gave part of family estates at Nottonville. His brother Hugh I Blavons 
apparently also owned a part, while later a third brother, Waleran, also 
surrendered the rights he had there (E. Mabille, Cartulaire de Marmoutier 
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younger sons was another solution to an inadequate in- 
heritance, although this could easily be reversed in the family 
interests if a suitable marriage presented itself. Thus Hugh I's 
third son, Guy of Méréville, was originally a canon of Chartres 
but later married the daughter of Mark of Etampes and suc- 
ceeded to his vicomté. From 1106 to 1109 Guy was guardian 
and administrator for his nephew Hugh III; he was excommun- 
icated by Ivo of Chartres for the spoliation of the estates of the 
cathedral he had once served. 

Around 1079 William the Conqueror provoked a revolt 
against Philip I by paying subsidies to various lords of the Ile- 
de-France. Two features stand out above all. The fact that 
Philip was obliged to bring in outside assistance from Odo of 
Burgundy, William of Nevers, and Geoffrey, bishop of Aux- 
erre, demonstrates the strength and extent of the revolt. 
Philip's reaction to it, the unsuccessful investment of Le Pui- 
set, identifies its lord, Hugh I Blavons, as the prime mover if 
not the leader of the uprising." The struggle between the Ca- 
petians and the lords of Le Puiset reached a climax in the first 
two decades of the twelfth century, the time of Hugh III and 
his uncle Hugh II. Their repeated devastation of church prop- 
erty gave Philip and Louis the opportunity to pose as defend- 


pour le Dunois [Cháteaudun, 1874], nos. 39, 40, 49). 


16A, de Dion, "Le Puiset au XT et XII” siècles,” Mémoires de la Société 
archéologique d' Eure-et-Loir 9 (1889), 1-34, 71-85, esp. pp. 20-22. 


Augustin Fliche, Le règne de Philippe I", roi de France (Paris, 1912), pp. 
313-26. 
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ers of the Church." Hugh III represented an even greater 
problem for the Capetians than did his predecessors. His mar- 
riage to Alice, heiress of Odo of Corbeil, made him heir to a 
county where the king had no rights of justice and which cut 
off the Gátinais, acquired by Philip in 1068, from the rest of 
the royal domain. Hugh's attacks on his lord, Theobald IV of 
Chartres, forced the latter to ally himself with the king, which 
led to the capture and burning of Le Puiset and Hugh's aban- 
donment of his rights to Corbeil.’ The collapse of this short- 
lived Capetian-Theobaldian coalition was followed by a last 
major baronial uprising in 1112, centered on the same inter- 
related group: Hugh III of Le Puiset, Milo II of Bray, Hugh of 
Crécy, and Guy H of Rochefort, along with Hugh of Troyes 
and Ralph of Beaugency. This war led to a second capture and 
burning of Le Puiset; a third period of fighting in 1118 marked 
the final defeat of Hugh by the Capetian monarchy.” 

The Rethel family, then, was related to a considerable 
group of the French nobility who possessed established tradi- 
lions of independence and resistance to royal authority but 
whose freedom of action was being increasingly restricted by 
the Capetian monarchy in the first quarter of the twelfth cen- 
tury. It would be understandable if the new-found fortune in 


"Ivo of Chartres, Epistolae, PL 162, nos. 75, 111, 112; Luchaire, Louis le 
Gros, nos. 118, 119, 200, 237. 


"Suger, Vie de Louis le Gros, pp. 62-66, 71; Luchaire, Louis le Gros, no. 
128; Fliche, Philippe I", p. 142. 


War of 1112: Suger, Vie de Louis le Gros, pp. 71-79; Luchaire, Louis le 
Gros, no. 134. War of 1118: Luchaire, Louis le Gros, nos. 236, 237. 
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Outremer of a dynasty (probably regarded by most of its rela- 
tions as their equals) should have been perceived as an avenue 
of opportunity that might compensate for diminishing pros- 
pects in Europe. In the first few years after the crusade this 
avenue led to Edessa in northern Syria, where Baldwin II had 
been count since 1100. Soon after this his cousin Joscelin of 
Courtenay arrived in the East from France. He originated from 
the Gátinais, an area that had been brought under royal control 
in 1068, and was the son of Joscelin, son of Atto, castellan of 
Cháteaurenard, and Elisabeth, a daughter of Guy the Great of 
Montlhéry and Hodiema of Gometz?' His elder brother, 
Milo, was evidently the designated heir to the Courtenay es- 
tates, and the younger Joscelin had "neither lands nor posses- 
sions," as the historian William of Tyre put it. Upon Joscelin's 
arrival in Syria Baldwin granted him a vast fief that included 
Turbessel (modern Tilbeshar), Ravendel, Dülük, Coritium, and 
Aintab (Gaziantep). These strongholds and their territories rep- 
resented most of the county of Edessa west of the Euphra- 
tes.” In 1117 Baldwin gave the fief of Bira (Birecik) to his 
cousin Waleran of Villepreux, fifth son of Hugh I of Le Puiset. 
Bira was a key lordship, as it commanded a crossing of the 
Euphrates on the main route between Turbessel and Edessa, 


"Ex continuatione historii Aimonii monachi Floriacensis, in Recueil des 
historiens des Gaules et de la France, 2nd ed., ed. Léopold Delisle, vol. 11 
(Paris, 1876), p. 276; R. L. Nicholson, Joscelyn I, Prince of Edessa (Urbana, 
1954), pp. 1-3. 


WT, pp. 482-83. On these fortresses see most recently Robert Gardiner, 
"Crusader Turkey: The Fortifications of Edessa," Fortress 2 (1989), 23-35. 
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the two principal strongholds of the county; it was a measure 
of Waleran's importance that he was made regent of Edessa 
when Baldwin went to Jerusalem in 1118.? 

At that date the Jerusalem nobility did include several 
men from Francia, although the only one to belong to the first 
rank was Joscelin of Courtenay. Deprived of his Edessan fiefs 
by Baldwin II in 1113, he was received in Jerusalem by Bald- 
win I and granted the important lordship of Tiberias. Yet in 
1118, as we have seen, it was Joscelin who put himself at the 
head of the party that supported the succession of Baldwin of 
Edessa rather than that of Eustace of Boulogne, and, according 
to William of Tyre, his apparently altruistic arguments in favor 
of a man whom he had no reason to love carried considerable 
weight in the final decision of the barons. 

From 1118 onwards we can find evidence of considerable 
change within the composition of the Jerusalem nobility. Only 
a year after his accession Baldwin II named Joscelin as his 
successor in Edessa. This was a shrewd move; it rewarded his 
principal supporter, but it also removed a potentially over- 
mighty subject from the kingdom itself. The tenure of the fief 
of Galilee (Tiberias) was of vital importance, given that it was 
the biggest lordship in the kingdom and that it controlled large 
parts of the eastern frontier. Prior to the tenure of Joscelin it 
had been held by the Fleming Hugh of Fauquemberges and the 
Picard Gervase of Bazoches. Baldwin's choice as successor to 
Joscelin was William de Buris, known as a rear-vassal in Gali- 


DWT, p. 567. 
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lee from 1115.% The claim of Harry Pirie-Gordon that Wil- 
liam belonged to a Norman family cannot be confirmed from 
any medieval source.” Albert of Aachen, however, describes 
William’s brother Godfrey, who was also a vassal of Joscelin, 
as Godefrido de Burs et de terra civitatis Parisius?* This ac- 
count therefore indicates an origin in Bures-sur-Yvette (dép. 
Essonne, arr. Palaiseau) southwest of Paris, which formed part 
of the lordship of Gometz-le-Chátel. Towards the end of the 
eleventh century Hodiema, the daughter and heiress of William 
of Gometz, married Guy I of Monthéry; the lordship passed to 
their son Guy the Red of Rochefort, seneschal of France, and 
to his son Hugh, lord of Crécy.” In the most recent and de- 
tailed study of the princes of Galilee, Martin Rheinheimer 
raises the possibility that William and Godfrey of Bures may 
even have belonged to a collateral branch of the Montlhéry- 
Rochefort family, although as he is able to produce instances 
of individuals from Maine who also bear the surname de Buris 
he does suggest that the evidence is inconclusive.” There are, 
however, two related pieces of additional evidence that may 


“Martin Rheinheimer, Das Kreuzfahrerfürstentum Galilda, Kieler Werk- 
stücke, Reihe C: Beiträge zur europäischen Geschichte des frühen und hohen 
Mittelalters, 1 (Frankfurt am Main, 1990), pp. 41-51. 


BH, Pirie-Gordon, "The Reigning Princes of Galilee,” English Historical 
Review 27 (1912), 445-61. 


*AA, p. 710. 


Jules Lair, “Histoire de la seigneurie de Bures,” Mémoires de la Société de 
l'histoire de Paris et de l'Ile-de-France 2 (1876), 187-97. 


?Rheinheimer, Das Kreuzfahrerfürstentum Galiláa, pp. 46-48. 
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throw some light on the origins of the family. In 1129 a 
Radulfus de Ysiaco appears as a witness in a charter of Wil- 
liam of Bures for the abbey of Saint Mary of Josaphat.? In 
1132 Ralph de Ysis, now described as William's nephew, gave 
his consent to a donation to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre.? The most probable identification for this rela- 
tively uncommon name would be Issy-les-Moulineaux (dép. 
Hauts-de-Seine, ar. Boulogne-Billancourt), situated about 
seventeen kilometers northeast of Bures-sur-Yvette, which 
appears in the form de Issiaco in 1084." Thus it would seem 
that Joscelin's successor was either a vassal or (possibly) a 
member of a French family with which the new king had par- 
ticularly close ties; unlike Joscelin, the new prince of Galilee 
owed his good fortune to the favor of the new king. 

A passage in the Historia Hierosolymitana of Albert of 
Aachen indicates that soon after his coronation Baldwin carried 
out a major reorganization of the royal demesne and redistribu- 


*Henri-Francois Delaborde, Chartes de Terre Sainte provenant de l'abbaye 
de Notre-Dame de Josaphat (Paris, 1880), no. 16 (2 Reinhold Róhricht, ed., 
Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani [Innsbruck, 1893] and Additamentum [Inns- 
bruck, 1904] [both hereafter cited as RRH), no. 131). 


*Genevitve Bresc-Bautier, Le cartulaire du chapitre du Saint-Sépulcre de 
Jérusalem, Documents relatifs à l'histoire des croisades publiés par 
l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 15 (Paris, 1984), no. 62 (= RRH 
no. 142). 


"A. Dauzat and C. Rostaing, Dictionnaire étymologique de noms de lieux en 
France (Paris, 1978), p. 368. There is also an Issy-l'Evéque (dép. Saóne-et- 
Loire, arr. Autun), although an identification with this place would not sup- 
port an origin in Maine. 
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tion of fiefs, even before naming Joscelin as his successor in 
Edessa.” From this date we can find several individuals in 
prominent positions who were unknown in the previous reign. 
Pagan the Butler first appears as an aulic officer in 1120, 
gaining the strategically important lordship of Oultrejourdain 
around 1126.? Bernard Vaccarius or Vacher also first ap- 
pears in 1122; by the next reign he was described as a 
familiaris domini regis (i.e., of Fulk of Anjou, Baldwin II's 
successor) and also as royal standard-bearer, a position he may 
have held earlier.“ The fief of Beirut, whose only previously 
known holder was the Fleming Fulk of Guînes, appears in the 
possession of Walter Brisebarre in 1125.5 His brother Guy 
was also an important figure. In a charter that marks Guy's 
first appearance (1126) both are described as nobilissimi 
viri Along with William of Bures, Guy was sent to France 


* AA, pp. 709-10: “Die vero statuta, sicut justum est et reges decet, univer- 
sis primoribus regni in palatium Solomonis regis convocatis, singulis bene- 
ficia contulit, fidem et sacramentum ab eis suscipiens, et honorifice quem- 
que in sua remisit. Civitates vero, Neapolin, Samariam, Joppen, Cayphas, 
castellum Sancti Abrahae, Ptolomaidam, Sagittam, Tabariarm, et ceteras civi- 
tates et loca quae erant de regno Iherusalem, suo subjecit imperio, quoslibet 
reditus earum suis constituens primatibus, quoslibet vero suae mensae 
attitulavit.” 


?RRH, nos. 91, 115, 121, 142, 164. 
*RRH, nos. 100a, 104a, 115, 121, 153, 164, 174, 181, 240; WT, p. 683. 
*SMurray, "Origins of the Frankish Nobility,” p. 288; RRH, no. 105. 


*Joseph Delaville Le Roulx, Cartulaire général de l'ordre des Hospitaliers 
de Saint-Jean de Jérusalem 1100-1310, vol. 1 (Paris, 1879), no. 74 (= RRH 
no. 112). 
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to find a husband for Baldwin II's daughter and heir, Méli- 
sende, in 1129." This was a diplomatic mission of major im- 
portance, and the evident favor shown by the king to a family 
previously unknown in the kingdom suggests a case of upward 
mobility similar to that of William of Bures. 

Whereas the ties of the ruling dynasty of Jerusalem with 
Lotharingia were dissolved after Godfrey of Bouillon's dis- 
posal of his lands in 1095—96, Baldwin II clearly remained in 
close contact with his own numerous relatives in France. Many 
of the men who first appear as members of the Jerusalem 
nobility after 1118 or who acquire more prominent positions 
after this date were drawn from the various kinship groups 
linked to the Rethel family. 

The only evidence for the presence of any members of the 
Le Puiset family in the reign of Baldwin I is a charter of 1110 
that names a Hugo de Puzath, who can be identified as Hugh 
(Hugotin), son of Hugh I Blavons of Le Puiset and Alice, 
daughter of Guy I of Montlhéry." According to William of 
Tyre, he was made count of Jaffa by his cousin Baldwin II 
after the latter's accession but died soon, whereupon the fief, 
along with the hand of Hugh's widow, Mabel of Roucy, was 
given to a new arrival from Europe, Albert of Namur.” This 
Albert was a younger son of Albert III, count of Namur, who, 
as we have seen, was a rival of the Ardennes-Verdun dynasty 


"WT, pp. 618, 633. 


"RRH, no. 57; Dion, "Le Puiset,” pp. 20-21; La Monte, "Lords of Le Pui- 
set," p. 3. 


"WT, pp. 651-52. 
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in Lotharingia; however, Albert himself died soon after his 
marriage.^ Hugh II of Jaffa, the son of Hugh and Mabel, first 
appears in 1120 as Hugo de Joppe filius Hugonis de Puteolo 
nondum miles, and was therefore presumably under-age at that 
date. Albert may have already died by then, and he must cer- 
tainly have been dead before 1123, when Hugh II sealed a 
charter as count of Jaffa." Hans Eberhard Mayer has argued 
for a redating of this traditionally accepted chronology of the 
counts of Jaffa, suggesting that the city, originally part of the 
royal domain, was granted to Hugh I of Jaffa in 1106 and on 
his death in 1112 to Albert of Namur, who held the fief until 
he died in the 1120s—when it passed back to the Le Puiset 
family in the person of Hugh II of Jaffa. Mayer's evidence for 
this dating is a charter of 1112 that lists an Albertus as a wit- 
ness, albeit without any additional description such as Joppen- 
sis or Namucensis, which would identify him beyond all 
doubt.” If this Albert was indeed the holder of a major lord- 
ship his name appears in a surprisingly humble position in the 
witness list, after Johannes interpres (surely a fairly minor 
official) and the otherwise unknown Otto Aegidius. If we ex- 


“Rousseau, Actes, p. xcvi. 


“'Delaborde, Chartes de Terre Sainte, no. 8 (= RRH no. 90); C. Kohler, 
"Chartes de l'abbaye de Notre-Dame de la vallée de Josaphat en Terre-Sainte 
(1108-1291)," Revue de l'Orient latin 7 (1899), 108-222, no. 9 (= RRH no. 
1022). 


Hans Eberhard Mayer, "The Origins of the County of Jaffa,” Israel Explor- 
ation Journal 35 (1985), 35-45; Delaville Le Roulx, Cartulaire des Hos- 
pitaliers, no. 28 (2 RRH no. 68a). 
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clude this somewhat inconclusive evidence, then the absence 
of Albert from other documents of the period is more consis- 
tent with a short tenure of Jaffa between the accession of Bald- 
win II in 1118 and the appearance of Hugh II as count in 
1120/23, as described by William of Tyre, than with a long 
tenure from 1112. One also wonders whether Baldwin I would 
have given a major fief to a member of a dynasty that had 
disputed his own brother Godfrey's Lotharingian inheritance 
for almost twenty years. 

What we can say for certain is that by 1123 Jaffa, the 
main port of the kingdom after Acre, was held by a member of 
the Le Puiset clan and a cousin of the new king. By this time, 
also, Hugh II himself had been able to make a particularly ad- 
vantageous marriage to Emma, the widow of Eustace Granar- 
ius. Eustace had been one of the most favored nobles under 
Baldwin I, having received the important fiefs of Sidon and 
Caesarea; and although these lordships passed to his sons 
Eustace II and Walter they may also have been brought under 
a certain amount of influence from Emma's new husband.” 
Hugh's rise in status would seem to coincide with a shift of 
the Le Puiset interests away from France towards the new op- 
portunities opened up in the East. We have already seen how 
Waleran, brother of Hugh I of Jaffa, received the fief of Bira 
in 1117. Another brother, Gilduin, left a fairly promising 
church career in France as prior of a Cluniac house; by Jan- 


*RRH, nos. 102a, 104; WT, pp. 651-52; Alan V. Murray, "A Note on the 
Origin of Eustace Grenier," Bulletin of the Society for the Study of the 
Crusades and the Latin East 6 (1986), 28-30. 
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uary 1120 he was abbot-elect of the Latin monastery of Saint 
Mary of Josaphat.^ Many of the donations received by Josa- 
phat during Gilduin's term as abbot are testimony to kinship 
consciousness and solidarity. Among the known benefactors 
were Hugh II of Jaffa, Joscelin of Courtenay, Waleran of Bira, 
and Alice of Corbeil, the widow of Everard III of Le Puiset 
and by this time wife of Guy the Red, count of Rochefort. 
Baldwin II expressly alluded to his own blood relationship 
with Gilduin. We can look at this family group again and 
identify two more members within it, in a charter for Josaphat 
issued by the knight Balian, constable of Jaffa, in 1127 and 
confirmed by his lord, Hugh II of Jaffa. The first name on 
the witness list is Wido scilicet de Puteolo, that is, Guy of Le 
Puiset, lord of Méréville (dép. Essonne, arr. Etampes), an 
uncle of Hugh." The second name is Wido de Domnapetra, 
who can be identified as Guy, son of Theobald of Dampierre- 
en-Yvelines (dép. Yvelines, arr. Rambouillet) and Isabella, 
daughter of Milo I, lord of Montlhéry and Bray. Guy appears 
on a charter issued around 1110 by Milo's second son, Milo II, 
as Guido nepos eius de Domna Petra, and he was still in 
France in 1116-17." Like his namesake, Guy of Méréville, 


“Tractatus de reliquiis S. Stephani, in RHC Hist. occ. 5:317. 

*5RRH, nos. 90, 91, 100a, 102a, 113a, 114b, 114c, 134, 137a. 

“SDelaborde, Chartes de Terre Sainte, no. 15 (= RRH no. 120). 

“Mabille, Cartulaire de Marmoutier, no. 144; Dion, "Le Puiset,” pp. 22-23. 


“Cartulaire du prieuré de Notre-Dame de Longpont (Lyon, 1879), nos. 46, 
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he must therefore have arrived in Palestine sometime between 
the last years of Baldwin I and 1127. The numerous donations 
to Saint Mary of Josaphat were in themselves a telling demon- 
stration of this group's new-found status, as this abbey in 
particular had been favored by the nobility established under 
Godfrey of Bouillon and Baldwin I both as a destination for 
charitable donations and as a place of burial.“ 

One last relative of the king is known only from the in- 
cident in which he met his death. Various sources report that 
when Baldwin II was captured by the Artuqid ruler Nar al- 
Dawla Balak in September 1123 a nephew of the king was 
taken along with him.” Ibn al-Qalanisi and Bar Hebraeus 
confuse this nephew with Baldwin's cousin Waleran of 
Bira,’ although the other accounts suggest that Waleran had 


"Hans Eberhard Mayer, Bistümer, Klöster und Stifte im Königreich Jeru- 
salem, Schriften der MGH, 26 (Stuttgart, 1977), pp. 259-65. The most 
prominent nobleman to have been buried there previously was the Lothar- 
ingian Warner of Grez, who had led the group of household knights in 
staging a coup d'etat in Jerusalem on the death of Godfrey in order to 
ensure the succession of Baldwin I in the face of the opposition of the 
Patriarch Daimbert and his allies (AA, pp. 520-24). 


“Fulcher of Chartres, Fulcheri Carnotensis Historia Hierosolymitana, ed. 
Heinrich Hagenmeyer (Heidelberg, 1913), p. 692; WT, p. 570; Matthew of 
Edessa, Chronicle, trans. Ara E. Dostourian (Ann Arbor, 1972), p. 417; 
"Anonymous Syriac Chronicle," ed. A. S. Tritton and H. A. R. Gibb, Jour- 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society 92 (1933), 90-91. 


"Ibo al-Qalanisi, The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades, trans. H. A. R. 
Gibb, University of London Historical Ser., 5 (London, 1932), p. 166; Bar 
Hebraeus, The Chronology of Gregory Abü'l Faraj ... Commonly Known as Bar 
Hebraeus, trans. Emest A. Wallis Budge, vol. 1 (London, 1932), pp. 250-51. 
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been captured along with Joscelin of Edessa some time before. 
Furthermore, a formulation used by William of Tyre clearly 
distinguishes between the two.*? Matthew of Edessa and the 
Anonymous Syriac Chronicle agree that he was the son of 
Baldwin's sister, and Steven Runciman has made the plausible 
suggestion that he was a brother of Manasses of Hierges, a 
kinsman of Baldwin who arrived in Palestine in the reign of 
his successors, Fulk and Mélisende.? This would make him a 
son of Hodierna of Rethel and Heribrand, lord of Hierges (dép. 
Ardennes, arr. Charleville-Meziéres).“ However, he could 
equally well have been a brother of Ither, son of Baldwin's 
sister Mathilda and Odo of Vitry. There were far too many 
new men, many of them of similar origins, for this phenome- 
non to be explained as the normal course of immigration and 
settlement in the Holy Land. Given the amount of opposition 
there had been to the succession of Baldwin II in 1118, it 
would seem that the king consciously embarked on a policy of 
building up a party of his supporters among the nobility as a 
counterweight to those established under Baldwin I. This ex- 
plains the cause of this development. Did it have any effects? 

Because of these new arrivals, there were now far more 
kinsmen of the king present in Jerusalem than had been the 
case in the previous reign. It is no coincidence that the reign 
of Baldwin II saw the first appearance of baronial seals. The 


WT, p. 570: "Qui obtento castro domino regi et cuidam nepoti suo, domino 
quoque Galeranno vitam indulsit eosque in Carran." 


Runciman, History of the Crusades 2:165 n. 1. 
“WT, p. 547. 
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first occurrence was in 1119, on a document of Joscelin of 
Courtenay as prince of Galilee, who was followed in this usage 
by his successor, William of Bures.* Hugh II of Jaffa used a 
seal bearing the inscription COMES HUGO, while in his own 
charters he used the titles comes and princeps Apart from 
the special case of Galilee, the holders of lordships had to be 
content with the title dominus. This distinction marked a rise 
in status for Hugh, as the Le Puisets had not held comital rank 
in France. It would therefore seem that these privileges ac- 
corded io Joscelin and Hugh derived from their position as 
cousins of the king. 

Above all, the prominent position attained by the Le Pui- 
sets had far-reaching consequences for the history of the king- 
dom. This family combined certain characteristics that distin- 
guished them from other members of the nobility. From Capet- 
ian France they brought a tradition of opposition to royal au- 
thority. They had been prepared not only to join but also to 
lead baronial revolts. Yet with prospects in Europe diminishing 
they probably saw their most favorable opportunities in eastern 
terms; by the late 1120s most of the family's adult males were 
in Outremer.” Although ties of kinship between the royal 


"Hans Eberhard Mayer, Das Siegelwesen in den Kreuzfahrerstaaten, Ab- 
handlungen der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse, Neue Folge, 83 (Munich, 1978), pp. 38-53. 


*RRH, nos. 102a, 104, 114, 120. 


"In addition to those already discussed one might also mention Hugh III, 
lord of Le Puiset, the son of Everard III of Le Puiset. After coming of age 
in 1109 he continually waged war on Louis VI, but after his final defeat by 
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family and the nobility were now more common than in the 
previous reign, Hugh II attained a significant and unique posi- 
tion. Baldwin II had no sons; the heir to the kingdom was 
therefore his eldest daughter, Mélisende. The death in 1123 of 
the anonymous nephew of Baldwin left Hugh as the member 
of the nobility with the closest blood relationship to the ruling 
family. 

The full implications of this position did not become ap- 
parent until after the death of Baldwin in 1132, when Hugh led 
an armed revolt against Mélisende's husband, Fulk of Anjou. 
For a long time the only explanation for this action to be con- 
sidered by historians was the one given by William of Tyre: 
that Hugh was, or was rumored to be, the lover of Mélisende, 
and that the jealousy of Fulk and a court faction allied to him 
led to Hugh's revolt and downfall.* This explanation has 
tended to color the degree of importance attached to the revolt; 
a characteristic opinion is that of Runciman, for whom the in- 
cident is merely “a drama at the court.” Mayer has demon- 
strated that the rebellion was in fact the result of a constitu- 
tional crisis.” Fulk wanted to set aside an amendment to the 
succession made by Baldwin II on his deathbed in 1131 that 


the king he left Europe for Palestine around 1128, although his presence 
there cannot be confirmed by any Jerusalem documents (Dion, "Le Puiset," 
pp. 23-29; La Monte, "Lords of Le Puiset,” p. 2). 


**WT, pp. 651-56. 
Runciman, History of the Crusades 2:190. 
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obliged Fulk to share government with Mélisende. One party 
in the nobility supported the original agreement of 1129, which 
said that government belonged to Fulk alone. As the nearest 
male relative of the queen, Hugh put himself at the head of an 
opposing party that supported the amendment because it feared 
that Mélisende and her son Baldwin III might be set aside in 
favor of a son of Fulk by a previous marriage. Eventually the 
revolt was quelled; Hugh was exiled and the county of Jaffa 
was retained by the crown. However, opposition to Fulk was 
such that he made no further attempts to set the queen aside. 
A major contributory factor to this revolt and its conse- 
quences was a development within the Jerusalem nobility that 
began with the accession of Baldwin II in 1118. Before that 
date the nobility had been drawn predominantly from Picardy, 
Flanders, and Lotharingia and consisted mainly of men who 
had come to Palestine on the First Crusade, or soon after. Kin- 
ship ties between it and the monarchy were insignificant. After 
1118 we find an increasing number of novi homines, many of 
whom shared certain distinguishing characteristics: they had 
arrived in Outremer considerably later; their geographical ori- 
gins lay in the Ile-de-France and the surrounding areas; they 
possessed a tradition of baronial independence and resistance 
to royal authority; and they had ties of kinship and vassalage 
with each other and with the House of Rethel, a dynasty that 
many of them could regard as their equal. It may be going too 
far to compare this situation directly with that of late four- 
teenth-century Scotland under Robert II and Robert III, when 
most of the important earldoms were granted to members of 
the Stewart dynasty that had succeeded to the throne on the 
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death of David II Bruce, and previously unknown titles (the 
dukedoms of Albany and Rothesay) were created to accom- 
modate its most prominent members at the top of the hierarchy 
of nobles. Nevertheless, it would seem that under Bald- 
win II the Jerusalem monarchy was becoming an institution in 
which the nobility, or at least some sections of it, had vital 
interests to exploit and defend. 


SOURCES FOR GENEALOGICAL TABLES: Saige and Lacaille, Trésor 
des chartes, vol. 1, nos. 1-6; Genealogiae scriptoris Fusniacensis, MGH SS 
13:253-54; Cartulaire de Longpont, nos. 5, 11, 41-44, 46, 48, 84, 196, and 
pp. 9-25; Ex continuatione historii Aimonii monachi Floriacensis, pp. 
274—16; WT, pp. 547, 651-52; RRH, no. ll4c; Rousseau, Actes, pp. 
xcvi-cxii; Michel Bur, La formation du comté de Champagne 950-1150, 
Mémoires des Annales de l'Est, 54 (Nancy, 1977), pp. 133-34, 412-14, 452; 
Dion, "Le Puiset,” passim; La Monte, “Lords of Le Puiset,” passim. 


*!See Ranald Nicholson, Scotland: The Later Middle Ages, The Edinburgh 
History of Scotland, 2 (Edinburgh, 1974), esp. pp. 184-260. 
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Baldwin II and His Nobles: 
Baronial Factionalism and Dissent in 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1118-1134* 


One of the most enduring questions in the modern historiography of the crusader 
states in the Latin East has concerned the relationship between the monarchy and the 
nobility of the principal Frankish state, the kingdom of Jerusalem. Scholarship has now 
moved away from the views primarily put forward by John L. La Monte, who regarded the 
kingdom as a kind of crowned republic dominated by its powerful noble dynasties.' Since 
the Second World War there has been a greater awareness that much of the evidence on 
which his theories were founded derived from the wishful thinking of a group of jurists 
drawn from the ranks of the nobility. It is reasonably safe to say that the present balance of 
scholarly opinion views the crown as the more powerful of the two institutions during the 
First Kingdom (1099-1187), especially during the first half of the twelfth century.? Indeed, 
the reigns of Baldwin II (1118-31) and Fulk of Anjou (1131-43) have been described by 
Joshua Prawer as the highpoint of royal power in the Latin Kingdom.? Yet Hans Eberhard 
Mayer has demonstrated how the military policies of Baldwin II, particularly his 
involvement in northern Syria, met with considerable opposition; he has also shown that the 
revolt in 1133-34 of Hugh, count of Jaffa, long thought to be an isolated conflict of 
personalities, was in fact the result of a constitutional crisis stemming directly from Fulk's 
concept of royal government.* 


* A shorter version of this paper was presented at the Institute of Historical Research, 
London, in November 1992. I am grateful to Dr Hugh Kennedy, Professor Bernard 
Hamilton and Professor Jonathan Riley-Smith for comments on earlier drafts. The fol- 
lowing abbreviations are used in the notes for frequently cited works: RHC = Recueil des 
Historiens des Croisades, ed. Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (Paris, 1841- 
1906); RRH = Reinhold Róhricht, Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani (Innsbruck, 1893) and 
Additamentum (Innsbruck, 1904). Books and chapters of medieval works are denoted by 
Arabic numerals (thus: 3.21); Roman numerals are used for volume numbers of modern 
books, series and journals. 

! John L. La Monte, Feudal Monarchy in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1100 to 1291 
(Monographs of the Mediaeval Academy of America, iv, Cambridge, Mass., 1932). 

? Joshua Prawer, Histoire du royaume latin de Jérusalem (Paris, 1969, 2 vols); Prawer, 
Crusader Institutions (Oxford, 1980); Jean Richard, Le royaume latin de Jérusalem 
(Paris, 1953); Richard, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (Europe in the Middle Ages, 
Selected Studies, xi, Amsterdam, 1979, 2 vols); Steven Tibble, Monarchy and Lordships 
in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099-1291 (Oxford, 1989). 

3 Joshua Prawer, ‘La noblesse et le tégime féodal du royaume latin de Jérusalem’, Le 
Moyen Age, lxv (1959), 41-74. 

* Hans Eberhard Mayer, ‘Jérusalem et Antioche au temps de Baudouin II’, Comptes- 
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In this essay I wish to focus on relations between the crown and the nobility of 
Jerusalem in the reign of Baldwin II, building on Mayer's detailed studies but also giving 
particular attention to several pieces of important evidence which have been overlooked or 
neglected; I hope to show how the prevalent view of this reign as a period of unqualified 
royal strength is a considerable oversimplification, and demonstrate that a growing 
factionalism within the nobility, encouraged not least by the crown itself, seriously disturbed 
the stability of the kingdom and even threatened to dethrone the ruling dynasty. 


Baldwin II had come to the East with the First Crusade, succeeding his kinsman 
Baldwin I as count of Edessa in 1100 when the latter was called to the throne of Jerusalem 
as successor to his brother Godfrey of Bouillon. When Baldwin I died in 1118 opinion 
among the nobility and higher clergy of Jerusalem was divided on the matter of the 
succession. According to the account of William of Tyre, one group defended the principle 
of hereditary succession, arguing that the throne should pass to the late king's surviving 
brother, Eustace III, count of Boulogne. An opposing group was headed by both the senior 
ecclesiastic and the leading vassal of the realm: the patriarch of Jerusalem, Arnulf of 
Chocques, and the prince of Galilee, Joscelin of Courtenay. This party favoured Baldwin of 
Edessa, who, although less closely related to his namesake than Eustace was, had the great 
advantage of being already present in the East, and who actually arrived in Jerusalem just 
before Easter.’ It would seem that the legitimist faction was undaunted by this opposition, 
and indeed, seems to have seized the initiative. According to Albert of Aachen the dying 
king had expressly nominated Eustace as his successor, with Baldwin of Edessa as second 
choice should Eustace decline the throne and refuse to come to Palestine.* Fortified by this 
designation the legitimists summoned Eustace to take up his inheritance. This mission was 
not entrusted to mere messengers, but to quidam nobiles et magni viri; this expression 
suggests that the ambassadors were in fact leading members of Eustace's group of 
supporters. However, their very absence may well have altered the balance of opinion, 
depriving the legitimists of support at a crucial time. Only after their departure and the 
speculative arrival of Baldwin in Jerusalem was a rival group, which we might call the 
pragmatist faction, able to promote him as a candidate. Prior to his tenure of Galilee 
Joscelin of Courtenay had been Baldwin's vassal in Edessa, but had been deprived of his fief 
of Turbessel in 1113. His apparently altruistic arguments in favour of his former lord whom, 
as he pointed out, he had no reason to love, seem to have been particularly effective. 
Assuming that votes were weighed according to importance rather than simply being 


rendus de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 1980, pp. 719-30; Mayer, 'Studies 
in the History of Queen Melisende of Jerusalem’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxvi (1972), 
93-182; Mayer, Geschichte der Kreuzzüge (Urban-Taschenbücher, Ixxxvi, 7th edn, 
Stuttgart, 1989), pp. 73-5, 81-2. 

5 William of Tyre, Willelmi Tyrensis archiepiscopi chronicon, ed. R.B.C. Huygens 
(Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio Mediaevalis, xiii, Turnhout, 1986, 2 vols), 12.1-3, 
pp. 547-50. 

$ Albert of Aachen, ‘Alberti Aquensis Historia Hierosolymitana', in RHC. Historiens 
occidentaux, iv (Paris, 1879), 12.28, p. 707. 
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counted it is likely that the patriarch as head of the church and the prince of Galilee as the 
major vassal qui maximae erat in regno auctoritatis swung the vote against a legitimist party 
weakened by the absence of some of its leading members." 


Eustace had left Europe for the East on receiving word of his brother's death, but in 
Apulia learned that Baldwin of Edessa had in the meantime been consecrated as king on 
Easter Sunday 1118. Nevertheless, the nobles accompanying Eustace urged him to press his 
claims, although by this stage the pragmatists' position was clearly growing stronger by the 
day. As Baldwin and his supporters were hardly likely to give up their position of strength 
it would seem that at this point at least some of the legitimists were prepared to risk civil war 
in order to place their chosen candidate on the throne. Only Eustace's refusal to contest the 
issue further meant that this group, now deprived of a cause, had no choice but to accept 
Baldwin as king.* 


The events of 1118 thus demonstrate a considerable polarity of opinion within the 
nobility. Also, the fact that a section within it was prepared to stand up to Arnulf and 
Joscelin suggests that legitimist sentiment was strong. Indeed, this had manifested itself only 
a short time before. At some point after his accession Baldwin I repudiated his second, 
Armenian wife, who had failed to produce an heir. In 1112-13 he negotiated a new marriage 
with Adelaide, widow of Roger I of Sicily. Up to that time she had acted as regent for her 
son Roger II who had just attained his majority. In the expectation of acquiring a 
considerable dowry the financially hard-pressed Baldwin agreed to the condition that if the 
marriage should prove childless the throne of Jerusalem would pass on his death to Roger 
II.? 


Baldwin had no surviving children from his two previous marriages. To judge from 
his deathbed dispositions and the initial reaction of the barons in 1118, it would seem likely 
that up to this point Eustace of Boulogne had been regarded as Baldwin's heir presumptive, 
whose rights to the throne would thus be set aside by the new marriage agreement. 
However, the full significance of the agreement depends on Baldwin's own appraisal of 
whether or not the marriage would prove fruitful. On the one hand, if he had hopes of 
fathering an heir then the dynasty would be secure; from the king's point of view nothing 
would have been lost by giving up the rights of Eustace since his claim, like Roger's, would 


? William of Tyre, 12.3, pp. 548-50; Mayer, 'Jérusalem et Antioche', pp. 717-37. 

? William of Tyre, 12.3, p. 550. 

? Albert of Aachen, 12.13-14, pp. 696-8; Fulcher of Chartres, Fulcheri Carnotensis His- 
toria Hierosolymitana (1095-1127), ed. Heinrich Hagenmeyer (Heidelberg, 1913), 2.51, 
pp. 574-6; William of Tyre, 11.21, pp. 525-7; Bernard Hamilton, ‘Women in the 
Crusader States: The Queens of Jerusalem (1100-1190)', in Medieval Women, ed. Derek 
Baker (Studies in Church History, Subsidia, i, Oxford, 1978), pp. 143-74, 145-6. On 
Adelaide's ancestry, marriages and children, see most recently Hubert Houben, *Ade- 
laide "del Vasto" nella storia del Regno di Sicilia', in Bianca Lancia d'Agliano fra il 
Piemonte e il Regno di Sicilia. Atti del Convegno (Asti-Agliano, 28/29 aprile 1990), ed. 
Renato Bordone (Ricerche di storia locale, iv, Alessandria, 1992), pp. 121-45. 
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automatically have been superseded on the birth of an heir. On the other hand, the 
assumption that Baldwin knowingly entered into a marriage he expected to prove childless 
suggests a lack of dynastic consciousness on his part. He was apparently prepared to bargain 
away the rights of his existing heir in return for a short-term financial gain. The evidence is 
unfortunately inconclusive. Adelaide married Roger I in 1089/90 and bore her first child, 
Simon, in 1093/94; in a recent study of the queen's life, Houben has suggested that Adelaide 
was born between 1073 and 1077, and most probably in 1075.!? This suggests that she was 
in her late thirties by 1113. At any rate, after four subsequent years of childless marriage it 
must have become clear that there was no chance of a new heir, and at this point the 
question of the succession came to a crisis. 


During the winter of 1116-17 Baldwin fell dangerously ill. In the Middle Ages the 
illness of a king was often the occasion for political discontent to manifest itself; internal 
opposition frequently seized the opportunity presented by circumstances in which a 
monarch's freedom of action was restricted. Furthermore, in this particular case there was 
a real possibility that Baldwin might die and that the throne would pass to Roger, who was 
not only a foreigner with no particular ties of loyalty with the Jerusalem nobility, but as king 
of Sicily was also likely to be an absentee monarch for much of the timc. It is probable that 
the nobility of Jerusalem, or at least a significant group within it, had always been strongly 
opposed to this prospect; Mayer has argued that Baldwin had concluded the marriage 
agreement with Adelaide without securing the agreement of his vassals. Now they were 
able to bring considerable pressure on the king, persuading him to repudiate Adelaide. This 
was relatively easy to achieve, since Baldwin's second wife was still alive, and the marriage 
to Adelaide could be considered as bigamous. At a council of nobles and clergy the king's 
third marriage was annulled and Adelaide returned in acrimony to Sicily." 


As far as the succession was concerned this act must presumably have restored the 
status quo ante 1113. The events of the winter of 1116-17 together with the succession debate 
of 1118 demonstrate a continuity of opinion within at least one section of the nobility, which 
was prepared to stand up for the man it perceived as the legitimate heir, even going so far 
as to confront the king himself when the rights of the House of Ardennes-Boulogne 
appeared to be threatened. 


10 Ferdinand Chalandon, Histoire de la domination normande en Italie et Sicilie (Paris, 
1907, 2 vols), ii.351; E. Caspar, Roger II und die Gründung der normannisch-sicilischen 
Monarchie (Innsbruck, 1904), pp. 21-4; Houben, ‘Adelaide “del Vasto" nella storia del 
Regno di Sicilia', pp. 125-30. 

1! Albert of Aachen, 12.24, p. 704; Fulcher of Chartres, 2.59, p. 601; Rudolf Hiestand, 
‘Kranker Kónig—kranker Bauer’, in Der kranke Mensch in Mittelalter und Renaissance, 
ed. Peter Wunderli (Studiora humaniora: Düsseldorfer Studien zu Mittelalter und 
Renaissance, v, Düsseldorf, 1986), pp. 61-77; Hans Eberhard Mayer, Mélanges sur 
l'histoire du royaume latin de Jérusalem (Mémoires de l'Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, nouvelle série, v, Paris, 1984), pp. 59-69; Hamilton, "Women in the 
Crusader States', pp. 146-7. 


Irrespective of where they had stood during the debates of 1116-17, by 1118 Arnulf of 
Chocques and Joscelin of Galilee had clearly thrown their weight behind the candidature of 
Baldwin of Edessa. By contrast, the sources do not name any of the leaders of the legitimist 
faction. Can we say anything about its composition? Under the first two rulers, Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Baldwin I, the majority of the Frankish nobility originated from the north of 
France and the west of the empire: from Lotharingia, Normandy, and especially from 
Flanders, Artois and Picardy. Its members either possessed ties to the Ardennes-Boulogne 
family dating from before 1096, or had acquired these in the course of the First Crusade. In 
particular, the holders of the more important fiefs tended to be drawn from this group, and 
included such men as Eustace Granarius, lord of Sidon and Caesarea, Hugh of Rebecques, 
lord of Hebron, Fulk of Guínes, lord of Beirut, and Hugh of Fauquembergues and Gervase 
of Bazoches, both princes of Galilee. Joscelin of Courtenay, who originated in the Ile-de- 
France, was thus a clear exception to its general character.'? 


With hindsight it is easy to regard the issue of the succession as having been finally 
settled after the coronation of Baldwin II at Christmas 1119, which was intended to 
reinforce the rather hurried consecration of the previous Easter. Yet viewed from a 
contemporary perspective the events of 1118 had important implications for the coming 
reign. Joscelin of Galilee had argued that the choice of Baldwin would avoid an 
interregnum, but had also stressed his acceptability as king in that he was a consanguineus 
of Baldwin I; the latter point was clearly aimed at those who felt that the principle of 
hereditary succession should be maintained. Yet this argument was a double-edged sword: 
by all laws of inheritance, Eustace's claim was far better, and there is no reason to assume 
that he ever renounced his rights. In the years following the accession of Baldwin II there 
was no guarantee that Eustace or one of his descendants might not reassert a claim should 
a favourable opportunity arise. His partisans in the Latin kingdom had gone to considerable 
lengths to promote his candidature and would remain a potential source of support. 


The circumstances of his accession must have made the new king especially 
dependent on tbe support of the pragmatists, who could presumably expect to be rewarded 
for their promotion of his candidature. Certainly it is likely that concessions granted to the 
church of Jerusalem at the Concordat of Nablus in 1120 were the price exacted by Arnulf of 
Chocques for his support of Baldwin. Yet it would appear that while the king was obliged 
to reward supporters he was reluctant to become too dependent on them, which helps to 
explain his dispositions with regard to Galilee. Joscelin of Courtenay was named as the new 
ruler of Baldwin's county of Edessa, thus removing him from the orbit of Palestinian 
politics. Joscelin's successor in Galilee was William of Bures, a baron of the second rank. '4 


12 Alan V. Murray, ‘The Origins of the Frankish Nobility of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
1100-1118’, Mediterranean Historical Review, iv (1989), 281-300; Murray, ‘The Army of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, 1096-1099: Structure and Dynamics of a Contingent on the First 
Crusade’, Revue Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire, Ixx (1992), 301-29. 

13 Hans Eberhard Mayer, ‘The Concordat of Nablus’, Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 
xxxiii (1982), 531-43. 
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Baldwin had every incentive to build up a group among the nobility who owed everything to 
him and whose loyalty would be assured. This explains the appearance after 1118 of a 
number of nobles who were either unknown or had little prominence in the previous 
reign.!5 A key group was obviously the household officers, men who would be in constant 
attendance on the king; thus in 1120 we find a new constable, Hugh Caulis, as well as a new 
butler, Pagan.! 


One important factor in the choice of those favoured by Baldwin II seems to have 
been his own family connections in Europe. The roots of both Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Baldwin I were in the county of Boulogne and the duchy of Lotharingia. By contrast, 
Baldwin II was the son of Hugh I, count of Rethel. Although the second king of Jerusalem 
is frequently described in modern works as 'Baldwin of Le Bourg', his surname de Burgo 
probably relates to the castle of Bourcq in the Ardennes." The Rethel family had wide- 
ranging ties of kinship with the nobility of the Ile-de-France and surrounding areas, and it 
was men from this area who were the principal beneficiaries of the policies of the new 
regime, notably William of Bures, the prince of Galilee, and Hugh of Le Puiset, count of 
Jaffa. 


This policy could proceed without rancour providing that, although there may have 
been definite gainers, there were also not too many obvious losers. This meant in effect that 
there had to be a sufficient supply of fiefs, offices and revenues to accommodate the 
newcomers without depriving (and thus antagonizing) the established nobility. Baldwin I 
had worked tirelessly to secure and expand the fragile kingdom he had inherited from his 
brother Godfrey in 1100. By 1118 he had greatly extended the area of Frankish-held 
territory. Yet much remained to be done. The major coastal cities of Tyre and Ascalon 
were still in Muslim hands, while the Franks had done little to penetrate the Terre de Suéte, 
the fertile area between the Jordan and Damascus. In 1118 Baldwin II invaded the Terre de 
Suéte, capturing the town of Der'a.!* He returned to the area in 1121 and captured and 
destroyed a castle at Jerash which had been erected by the Damascenes. '? 


14 William of Tyre, 12.4, pp. 550-1. 

13 For changes in the composition of the nobility under Baldwin II, see Alan V. Murray, 
‘Dynastic Continuity or Dynastic Change?: The Accession of Baldwin II and the Nobility 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem', Medieval Prosopography, xiii (1992), 1-27. 

16 RRH, nos. 91, 121. 

'7 Richard, Royaume latin, p. 19. 

'8 Ibn al-Athir, ‘Extrait de la chronique intitulée Kamel-Altevarykh par Ibn-Alatyr', in 
RHC. Historiens orientaux, i (Paris, 1872), 315-16, 784; Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, 'Extraits du 
Mirát Ez-Zémán', in RHC. Historiens orientaux, iii (Paris, 1884), 560; Martin Rheinhei- 
mer, Das Kreuzfahrerfürstentum Galilda (Kieler Werkstücke, Reihe C: Beitrige zur 
europäischen Geschichte des frühen und späten Mittelalters, i, Frankfurt am Main, 
1990), p. 71. 

1? Fulcher of Chartres, 3.10, pp. 643-54; William of Tyre, 12.16, pp. 565-6. 
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Despite these beginnings, in the first half of the reign most of the military activity of 
Baldwin and the Jerusalem nobility took place not in Palestine but in Syria. Soon after 
Baldwin's accession, in June 1119, the army of the principality of Antioch suffered a 
disastrous defeat at the hands of Ilghàzi ibn Artuq, the Turkmen amir of Mardin, in a battle 
afterwards known to the Franks as the Ager Sanguinis. Antioch required an able governor 
to replace the dead Prince Roger who had ruled the principality after his cousin, Bohemund 
I. Baldwin II seems to have been acceptable to the barons of Antioch where his predecessor 
had not been; this undoubtedly owed much to the existing ties between the houses of Rethel 
and Hauteville, in that Roger of Antioch had been married to a sister of Baldwin. Thus the 
king took on the duties of regent from 1119 to 1126, when the heir to the principality, 
Bohemund II (son of Roger's predecessor Bohemund I), arrived from Sicily. Soon 
afterwards Bohemund married Baldwin's daughter Alice.?? 


His responsibilities as regent meant that Baldwin and the army of Jerusalem were 
obliged to spend long periods in the north defending the principality, which had become 
vulnerable to the Turks of northern Syria and Iraq. In August 1119 the king marched to the 
relief of Antioch, winning a victory at Zerdana. He remained there for most of the rest of 
the year to deal with pressing business, only returning to Jerusalem for his coronation on 
Christmas Day. An invasion by Ilghazi the following year required a northern campaign 
lasting from June to October.?! In June 1122 Ilghazi and his nephew Nir al-Dawla Balak of 
Aleppo again attacked Frankish Syria. After another summer of campaigning Baldwin sent 
most of the Jerusalem army home but himself remained in the north until he was captured 
by Balak in April 1123.2 


There is evidence that these long northern campaigns were unpopular with at least a 
section of the Jerusalem nobility. After the appeal for assistance from Antioch in 1120 
Baldwin asked Warmund of Picquigny, the successor to Arnulf of Chocques as patriarch of 
Jerusalem, to allow the relic of the True Cross to accompany the army. The Franks of 
Outremer had a need for talismanic relics with miraculous properties which could be used in 
battle to inspire their soldiers. During the First Crusade this need had been met by the Holy 
Lance found at Antioch in June 1098 by the Provengal pilgrim Peter Bartholomew, but after 
this relic was discredited its place was taken by a fragment of wood believed to have been 
part of the cross of Christ. Discovered in Jerusalem shortly after the capture of the city, the 
fragment was then set in a larger metal cross decorated with gold and silver.” This relic, 


? Walter the Chancellor, Galterii Cancelarii Bella Antiochena, ed. Heinrich Hagenmeyer 
(Innsbruck, 1896), 2.1-13, pp. 79-107, 2.12, p. 105; Fulcher of Chartres, 3.3-7, pp. 620- 
35; William of Tyre, 12.9-12, pp. 556-62; Carole Hillenbrand, ‘The Career of Najm 
al-Din il-Ghazi', Der Islam, lviii (1981), 250-92. 

21 Fulcher of Chartres, 3.9, pp. 638-42; William of Tyre, 12.11-13, pp. 559-62. 

2 Fulcher of Chartres, 3.11, pp. 646-51, 3.16, pp. 658-61. 

3 Albert of Aachen, 6.38, pp. 488-9; Fulcher of Chartres, 1.30, pp. 306-10; William of 
Tyre, 9.4, pp. 424-5. For the role of the lance in the crusade, see Colin Morris, ‘Policy 
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known to the Franks as the True Cross, was thought to have a great efficacy in battle, and 
was normally carried in the field by the patriarch, close to the royal standard-bearer. On its 
return to Jerusalem after each campaign the cross was met at the city gates and escorted 
with great ceremony to the Holy Sepulchre, where it was normally kept.?* 


In 1120, however, the patriarch and some of the nobility opposed the departure of the 
cross from the kingdom. Mayer has convincingly argued that the real reason behind this 
move was opposition to the campaigns in the north. Fulcher of Chartres' description of the 
debate between those going to war and those remaining in Jerusalem (inter euntes ad bellum 
et remanentes in Jerusalem) indicates the existence of two factions within the nobility.” The 
dissident group which was opposed to participation in the expedition had entered into a 
tactical alliance with the patriarch in order to keep the cross in Jerusalem, calculating that 
the army would be reluctant to set off without the precious relic. Yet the attempt to 
sabotage the campaign stood on weak ground as far as precedent was concerned. Baldwin 
could argue that the cross had gone outside the kingdom in 1119. Eventually Warmund 
allowed the relic to go but refused to accompany it himself. As in 1119, the greater part of 
the army returned home at the earliest possible opportunity while the king remained in the 
north.” Mayer has pointed out the importance of an insertion in a royal charter of 1120 
stressing the precedent of the victories of that year 'gained by the sign of the cross'. As the 
document was issued on 30 December 1120 its purpose could hardly have been to support 
the king's case before the campaign of that year; it seems rather to anticipate further trouble 
in the future. We know that in 1122 Count Pons of Tripoli renounced his allegiance to 
Baldwin. It is unlikely that this defiance was a totally unmotivated step; on the other hand 
it may have been timed to take advantage of continuing domestic difficulties in Jerusalem. ?" 


How can the unpopularity of the kingdom's involvement in northern affairs be 
explained? In the first place, one might question whether justice could function properly 
during the absences of the king which were considerably longer than those of his vassals. 
Repeated campaigns far outside the kingdom also dissipated its military resources, which, 
from the barons' point of view, might be more profitably employed nearer home. Almost 
from the moment of his accession Baldwin II had been repeatedly fighting far beyond the 
frontiers of the kingdom. Expeditions to the north offered few compensations for lost 
opportunities nearer home apart from plunder, which had to be set against the expenses of 


and Visions: The Case of the Holy Lance at Antioch', in War and Government in the 
Middle Ages: Essays in Honour of J.O. Prestwich, ed. John Gillingham and J.C. Holt 
(Woodbridge, 1984), pp. 33-45, and Wolfgang Giese, 'Die lancea domini von Antiochia 
(1098/99)’, in Fälschungen im Mittelalter, ed. Wolfgang Setz (Schriften der MGH, xxxiii, 
Hannover, 1988, 5 vols), v, 485-504. 

7* Fulcher of Chartres, 2.11, pp. 407-15, 2.21, pp. 446-55, 2.32, pp. 489-501, 3.4-6, pp. 
624-33, 3.18, pp. 664-8, 3.24-5, pp. 686-90, 3.36, pp. 745-6. 

3 Fulcher of Chartres, 3.9, p. 639. 

% Fulcher of Chartres, 3.9, pp. 638-42; Mayer, ‘Jérusalem et Antioche’, pp. 719-30. 

27 Fulcher of Chartres, 3.11, pp. 646-51; William of Tyre, 12.17, pp. 566-8. 
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campaigning. The prospect of fiefs to be gained would have been an incentive, and indeed 
many of the Antiochene lords had been killed at the Ager Sanguinis. However, the terms of 
the regency of Antioch obliged Baldwin to re-grant fiefs to relatives of their former lords 
even if they had to be summoned from Europe. This deprivation would have been felt 
especially keenly by those barons established under Baldwin I as they saw more fiefs within 
the kingdom pass into the hands of those favoured by the new king. 


In September 1122 Joscelin of Edessa was captured by Balak near Saruj (modern 
Sürüc, Turkey). The next year Baldwin came north, and in April set out with a small force 
from Edessa in the direction of Khartpert (Harput, Turkey), the Artugid fortress where 
Joscelin was being held prisoner along with other prominent Edessan vassals. On 18 April 
1123 Baldwin's force was surprised and defeated by Balak, and sent to join Joscelin in 
captivity.” In the middle of August the Frankish captives succeeded in gaining control of 
the fortress with the help of a group of Armenians who had infiltrated the town. Joscelin 
was able to make good his escape but Balak soon recaptured the castle and had Baldwin 
removed to Harran for safe keeping. After the death of Balak the captives were inherited 
by Husam al-Din Timurtash, the son of Ilghazi, and at the end of August 1124 Baldwin was 
released, after handing over hostages and paying the first instalment of an agreed ransom. 
The Turkish threat detained the king in northern Syria, and he did not return to Jerusalem 
until April 1125, almost two years from the date of his capture. *! 


The period of Baldwin II's captivity and his continued absence from the kingdom 
thereafter allows us to discern the real interests of the nobility temporarily freed from the 
constraints of royal policy. A regent was elected in the person of Eustace Granarius, lord of 
Caesarca and Sidon, but it is clear that he shared government with the regni principes, the 
patriarch and other prelates in council. After the defeat of an attack from Ascalon in May 
1123 news arrived of the king's escape. The army went north but on hearing of his recapture 
returned home after a desultory foray against Aleppo. The real energies of the nobility went 
into the expansion of the kingdom, which proceeded with an enthusiasm which contrasted 
markedly with the lack of motivation during the campaigns in the north. The council 
decided to besiege one of the Muslim cities of the coast, and since opinion was divided as to 
whether Tyre or Ascalon should be the target, the matter was resolved by lot, which fell on 
Tyre. Although short of ready money, the nobles made great efforts to raise funds in order 
to pay mercenaries, and enlisted the help of a Venetian fleet. Despite diversionary attacks 
from Ascalon Tyre fell after a siege of five months. ?2 


? Walter the Chancellor, 2.10, pp. 98-9; William of Tyre, 12.12, p. 562; Mayer, 
"Jérusalem et Antioche', pp. 732-5. 

?? Fulcher of Chartres, 3.12, pp. 651-2, 3.16, pp. 658-61; Ibn al-Qalànisi, The Damascus 
Chronicle of the Crusades, trans. H.A.R. Gibb (University of London Historical Series, 
v, London, 1932), pp. 167-9; Ibn al-Athir, pp. 352-3. 

% Fulcher of Chartres, 3.25-6, pp. 687-93. 

31 Fulcher of Chartres, 3.38, pp. 749-52, 3.40, pp. 756-7; William of Tyre, 13.15, pp. 
603-4. 

32 Fulcher of Chartres, 3.27-36, pp. 693-746. 
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The nobles of Jerusalem may also have been encouraged to exploit their freedom of 
action in other ways. We have already seen how in the case of Baldwin I the monarch's 
illness was the occasion for political opposition to take a concrete form. Similarly, the 
captivity of a king, which meant that the monarch and sometimes also key advisors were 
physically absent from the kingdom, was often the prelude to a crisis; in the case of 
thirteenth-century Aragon, for example, the death of King Peter II at the battle of Muret in 
1213 and the imprisonment of the crown prince James by the victorious Simon de Montfort 
occasioned a period of revolts and attempted coups. ?? 


III 


The captivity of Baldwin II may have acted as a catalyst for the latent opposition to 
the king and his policies. One important piece of evidence dealing with this period has been 
overlooked by almost every historian of the Latin East. On 2 March 1127 Charles of 
Denmark, count of Flanders, was murdered in the church of St Donatian in Bruges, the 
victim of a conspiracy centred around the Erembalds, a Flemish family of considerable 
power but of possibly servile origin; the murder was evidently intended to forestall possible 
judicial action on the part of the count which might establish their legal status as serfs. 
Between March 1127 and July 1128 the last years of Charles and the struggles which 
followed his death were described in a written record compiled by one of the notaries of the 
comital administration, Galbert of Bruges.* One of the early chapters of Galbert's work 
refers to the period of captivity of Baldwin II: 

Hujus quoque vitae tempore contigit regem Hierosolymorum in captivitatem 

Saracenorum cucurrisse, et desolata sedebat civitas Hierusalem absque rege suo, 

quem, sicut didicimus, christiani nominis milites qui militiae christianae ibidem 

studuerant odio habebant, eo quod tenax et parcus fuisset rex ille captus, nec bene 
rexisset populum Dei. Inierunt ergo consilium et communi consensu litteras 
direxerunt comiti Karolo, ut adscendens Hierosolymam, regnum Judeae assumeret, 

et in loco et in sancta civitate imperii catholici coronam dignitatemque regiam 

possideret. Noluit igitur, super hoc accepto fidelium suorum consilio, deserere 

patriam Flandriarum, quam vita comite bene recturus foret, et satis melius quam 

adhuc rexisset, nisi traditores illi pessimi, pleni demonio, dominum et patrem 

plenum spiritu pietatis et consilii et fortitudinis enecassent. Proh dolor! quod 

tantum virum ab ecclesia Dei tollerent, de quo regem ecclesiae et populus orientalis 
imperii et Hierosolymorum civitas sancta simul cum populo christianorum 
peroptaverat et disposuerat simulque expostulaverat constituere. 


3 C. Pfaff, ‘Der gefangene König’, Basler Zeitschrift für Geschichte und Altertumskunde, 
Ixxi (1971), 9-35; Donald J. Kagay, ‘Structures of Baronial Dissent and Revolt Under 
James I (1213-76)’, Mediaevistik, i (1988), 61-85. 

34 Galbert of Bruges, Histoire du meurtre de Charles le Bon comte de Flandre (1127-1128) 
par Galbert de Bruges, ed. Henri Pirenne (Collection de textes pour servir à l'étude et à 
l'enseignement de l'histoire, Paris, 1891); Galbert of Bruges: The Murder of Charles the 
Good, ed. James Bruce Ross (2nd edn, New York, 1967); James Bruce Ross, 'Rise and 
Fall of a Twelfth-Century Clan: The Erembalds and the Murder of Count Charles of 
Flanders, 1127-28', Speculum, xxxiv (1959), 367-90. 
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No other source mentions the offer of the crown of Jerusalem to Charles of Flanders as a 
result of the barons' dissatisfaction with their captive king. For Galbert, what was evidently 
of primary importance was the fact that Charles as a good pater patriae preferred to remain 
in Flanders and guarantee good government there; he tells us much less than we would like 
to know about what this offer involved. How much credibility can we ascribe to his 
information? 


Clearly one of Galbert's aims was to portray his martyred hero in as favourable a light 
as possible; it might therefore be argued that the offer of the crown of Jerusalem was 
invented or elaborated to this end. In this context it is worth examining a similar account by 
Galbert of an offer of the German crown made to Charles in 1125 on the death of Henry V, 
the last male representative of the Salian line. Although this episode refers to events 
occurring after the captivity of Baldwin II, it is placed by Galbert before the passage quoted 
above; this ordering of material is probably a reflection of the relative status of the crowns 
of Germany and Jerusalem. He relates that the leading men among the clergy and people of 
Germany attempted to find a suitable candidate for the office of emperor, and that after due 
deliberations, they offered the throne to Charles: 

Igitur, circumspectis terrarum et regnorum principibus, considerate inierunt 

consilium, quatenus illi sapientiores et potentiores in regno legatos idoneos, scilicet 

cancellarium archiepiscopi Coloniensis civitatis, et cum eo comitem Godefridum 
sollempniter transmitterent ad consulem Flandriarum Karolum Pium, ex parte 

totius cleri et ex parte totius populi regni et imperii Teutonicorum, expostulantes et 


obsecrantes potentiam et pietatem ipsius, ut imperii honores et dignitates regias 
cum suis facultatibus pro sola caritate assumeret.?$ 


?5 Galbert of Bruges, 5, pp. 9-10: "During his [i.e. Charles'] lifetime it happened that the 
King of Jerusalem was taken captive by the Saracens, and the city of Jerusalem sat 
desolate without her king. As we have learned, the crusaders who were pursuing the 
course of Christian knighthood there hated that captive king because he was grasping and 
penurious, and had not governed the people of God well. Therefore they took counsel 
and by general consent sent a letter to Count Charles asking him to come to Jerusalem 
and reccive the kingdom of Judaea, and in that place and in the holy city take possession 
of the crown of the Catholic realm and the royal dignity. But he was unwilling, after 
consulting his vassals, to desert the fatherland of Flanders, which in his lifetime he was to 
govern well, and would have ruled even better if these evil traitors, full of the demon, 
had not slain their lord and father who was imbued with the spirit of piety and wisdom 
and courage. Alas, what sorrow, that they should rob the Church of God of such a great 
man whom the church and the people of the Eastern Empire and the Holy City of 
Jerusalem and its Christian population had preferred and chosen, and even demanded as 
its king’. (translation from Galbert of Bruges: The Murder of Charles the Good, ed. Ross, 
pp. 92-3). The offer of the crown of Jerusalem is mentioned in passing by Gaston Dodu, 
Histoire des institutions monarchiques dans la royaume latin de Jérusalem (Paris, 1894), 
pp. 141-2, René Grousset, Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem (Paris, 
1934-36, 3 vols), i.588 n. 1, and Richard, Royaume latin, p. 70. However, none of these 
historians attempts to evaluate the evidence or place the reported offer in any kind of 
context. 
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Both in these formulations and in the remainder of the chapter, Galbert gives the 
impression of a unanimous approach from the leading men of Germany, declined by 
Charles only at the insistence of his loyal subjects. In reality the situation was more 
complicated. The chronicler Otto of Freising confirms that Charles was actually one of four 
candidates in the election; the others were Frederick II of Staufen, duke of Swabia, 
Leopold III of Babenberg, margrave of Austria, and Lothar of Supplinburg, duke of 
Saxony, who was eventually elected king. The prime mover in the candidature of Charles 
was the archbishop of Cologne, Frederick of Schwarzenburg. He was determined to 
prevent his suffragan bishops in Saxony coming under the influence and authority of the 
duke there, and a Rhineland party led by him proposed Charles as an alternative and 
counterweight to Lothar. This explains why, in Galbert's account, the approach to Charles 
was made by Frederick of Cologne’s chancellor and ‘Count Godfrey’, who can be identified 
as the count of Namur. In this case, then, Galbert's account can be shown to be trustworthy 
in its essence. Its principal shortcoming is that in his desire to glorify Charles, Galbert 
makes a rather selective use of facts to give the impression of a unanimous offer of the 
throne rather than an approach to him by merely one of the contending parties.” 


This would suggest that there is no reason to regard the parallel account describing 
the offer of the throne of Jerusalem as a fabrication on Galbert's part. He belonged to the 
central administration of the count of Flanders, he undoubtedly had access to official 
archives and he was writing these parts of his account in 1127, a mere four years after the 
capture of Baldwin II. The main problem is to clarify the circumstances surrounding the 
approach to Charles by the barons, or, it might be safer to say, some of the barons of 


** Galbert of Bruges, 4, pp. 8-9: ‘After weighing the merits of rulers of various lands and 
kingdoms, those wise and powerful men of the realm decided, after due consideration, 
that they would formally send suitable delegates, namely, the chancellor of the ar- 
chbishop of Cologne and with him Count Godfrey, to the count of Flanders, Charles the 
Pious, on behalf of the whole clergy and people of the kingdom and empire of the 
Germans, to beg and entreat him by virtue of his power and piety to assume the honors 
of empire and the regal dignities with their appurtenances, if only for the sake of charity’ 
(translation from The Murder of Charles the Good, ed. Ross, p. 90). 

37 Otto von Freising, Chronica sive historia de duabus civitatibus, ed. Walther Lammers 
(Ausgewühlte Quellen zur Geschichte des deutschen Mittelalters, xvi, Darmstadt, 1960), 
p. 521; Heinrich Sproemberg, ‘Eine rheinische Kónigskandidatur im Jahre 1125’, in Aus 
Geschichte und Landeskunde: Forschungen und Darstellungen. Franz Steinbach zum 65. 
Geburtstag gewidmet, ed. Max Braubach et al. (Bonn, 1960), pp. 50-70. On the reliabili- 
ty of Galbert as a source, see Heinrich Sproemberg, 'Galbert von Brügge: Stellung und 
Bedeutung’, in Heinrich Sproemberg: Mittelalter und demokratische Geschi- 
chtsschreibung. Ausgewählte Abhandlungen, ed. Manfred Unger (Berlin, 1971), pp. 278- 
374; Jean Dhondt, ‘Une mentalité du douziéme siécle: Galbert de Bruges’, Revue du 
Nord, xxxix (1957), 101-9; and R.C. Van Caenegem, ‘Galbert of Bruges on Serfdom, 
Prosecution of Crime, and Constitutionalism (1127-28)', in Law, Custorn, and the Social 
Fabric in Medieval Europe: Essays in Honor of Bryce Lyon, ed. Bernard S. Bachrach and 
David Nicholas (Studies in Medieval Culture, xxviii, Kalamazoo, 1990), pp. 89-112. 
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Jerusalem. If we look in greater detail at the passage which refers to the captivity of the 
king, certain significant themes may be discerned: bad government in the kingdom of 
Jerusalem (nec bene rexisset populum Dei) and opposition to the king among the Frankish 
ruling class (quem ... christiani nominis milites qui militiae Christianae ibidem studuerant 
odio habebant); the reference to the grasping and penurious nature of the king (quod tenax 
et parcus fuisset rex) could reflect the financial burdens of repeated campaigns in the north, 
or possibly the king's failure to provide patronage in the form of fiefs, which were tending 
instead to go to a favoured circle of newcomers. 


At this time Charles was already married to Margaret, daughter of Renaud, count of 
Clermont.?* We can therefore exclude the possibility that what was being offered to him was 
the succession to the throne in conjunction with marriage to Baldwin's daughter and heir 
Melisende. What was evidently under discussion implied nothing less than the deposition of 
the king. As we have seen, one of the first acts of the nobles and prelates in council on the 
capture of Baldwin had been the election of a regent, Eustace I Granarius, lord of 
Caesarea and Sidon. Eustace was a Fleming from the diocese of Thérouanne who had 
probably been a rear-vassal of Eustace III of Boulogne before the First Crusade, and was 
the most prominent surviving member of the older nobility which came predominantly from 
Flanders, Picardy, Normandy and Lotharingia.” Bearing these origins in mind it is possible 
he may have been a representative of the legitimist party of 1117-18, which was precisely 
that section of the nobility with most reason to resent the growth of power of the group 
favoured in the present reign. The king's captivity offered a unique opportunity for 
discontented members of the nobility to express their opposition to the policies of Baldwin 
II by electing as regent a leading representative of the old order. We must also remember 
the influence of the patriarch who was part of the machinery of the regency government, 
and who had been a focus of opposition to the king’s policies since the dispute over the True 
Cross in 1120. 


Galbert’s report makes no reference to dates other than the period of the king’s 
captivity; thus we cannot be certain precisely when the approach to Charles may have been 
made. After the death of Eustace Granarius on 15 June 1123 he was succeeded as regent by 
William of Bures, prince of Galilee.” William may have had a right to the regency simply 
by virtue of his seniority in the hierarchy. Yet we should also remember that William owed 
his tenure of Galilee to Baldwin II, and, as we shall see, remained in the royal favour after 
Baldwin's release from captivity. It may be that an impetuous approach to Charles of 


38 Walter of Thérouanne, ‘Vita Karoli comitis Flandriae auctore Waltero archidiacono 
Tervanensi’, Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Scriptores, xii, 542; Fernand Vercau- 
teren, Actes des comtes de Flandre, 1071-1128 (Commission Royale d’Histoire, Recueil 
des actes des princes belges, Bruxelles, 1938), nos. 100, 102, 103, 116. 

» Alan V. Murray, ‘A Note on the Origin of Eustace Grenier’, Bulletin of the Society for 
the Study of the Crusades and the Latin East, vi (1986), 28-30. 

*? Fulcher of Chartres, 3.22, pp. 674-5; William of Tyre, 12.21, p. 573, 12.24, pp. 575-6, 
13.9, p. 596. 
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Flanders was considered after sober reflection to be dangerous, unpromising or merely 
foolhardy, or that Eustace's death swung the balance of opinion in council. Either case 
could have led to the election of a new regent who, we must assume, was loyal to the king. 
It is also doubtful whether the entire nobility was behind the approach to Charles, bearing 
in mind that many of them, like William of Bures, had close ties to the king; Galbert's 
report of unanimity (communi consensu) may well be a gloss intended to enhance Charles' 
posthumous reputation, as in the case of his candidature for the German throne. Taking all 
factors into consideration, the most plausible explanation of the offer of the crown to 
Charles would be that it was a relatively early reaction to the king's captivity by one faction 
of the nobility, taking place under the first regent Eustace Granarius. 


If we seek to connect such a faction with the older nobility in its manifestation of the 
legitimist party of 1117-18 we are faced with the question: why should an approach be made 
to Charles of Flanders rather than to Eustace of Boulogne whose claim to the throne was 
better than Baldwin's own? The simple answer could be that Eustace was no longer 
available. He was clearly an old man by this time; both his younger brothers, Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Baldwin I, had died, in 1100 and 1118 respectively. Towards the end of his life 
Eustace's thoughts evidently turned to entry into a religious order. He was still count in 
1122, but certainly by 1125 and possibly as early as 1123 he had entered a Cluniac house. 
His daughter and heir Mathilda, as yet unmarried, may not have been acceptable to the 
kingdom of Jerusalem which required a man on the throne who could lead the army in the 
field. *' Moreover, Eustace had already disappointed his supporters once before by refusing 
to press his claims in 1118. 


Charles was both Eustace's overlord and the head of the lineage from which the 
House of Boulogne had sprung, but unlike Eustace he was of royal descent, being the son 
of Cnut IV, king of Denmark, who had married Adela, the daughter of Robert I ‘the 
Frisian', count of Flanders. It would therefore be understandable if Charles were to be 
considered as an alternative candidate. Many of the Flemings and Artesians in the 
Jerusalem nobility must have been sympathetic towards the head of the House of Flanders. 
Charles was born between 1075 and 1086. After the assassination of his father (1086) he was 
sent to the court of Flanders for safety, and succeeded his childless cousin Baldwin VII as 
count in 1119.4? Depending on his year of birth it is thus possible that Flemings who later 


*! D. Haigneré, Les Chartes de St Bertin (Saint-Omer, 1886, 2 vols), i, no. 146; Alphonse 
Wauters, Table chronologique des chartes et diplómes imprimés concernant l'histoire de la 
Belgique (Bruxelles, 1866-), ii.132. 

42 Vercauteren, Actes, p. xviii. On the genealogical links between the houses of Flanders 
and Boulogne, see Heather J. Tanner, 'The Expansion of the Power and Influence of the 
Counts of Boulogne under Eustace II', in Anglo-Norman Studies, xiv: Proceedings of the 
Battle Conference 1991, ed. Marjorie Chibnall (Woodbridge, 1992), pp. 251-86. Charles’ 
royal descent is proclaimed in several of his charters (Vercauteren, Actes, nos. 95, 97, 
106, 117, 123) and in the inscription on his seal: tKarolus comes Flandrie et filius regis 
Datiae (Vercauteren, Actes, p. cvii). 
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settled in Palestine had known him as a young man before the First Crusade. Both Galbert 
of Bruges and another contemporary Flemish chronicler, Walter of Thérouanne, further 
relate that Charles made a pilgrimage to Palestine, a journey which must be dated to 
sometime between 1100 and 1111. The most likely date for this journey would be 1106, 
when a large number of pilgrims from England, Denmark, Flanders and Antwerp arrived in 
Palestine. Many of them fought alongside the army of Baldwin I in the siege of Sidon. It is 
thus likely that Charles was known personally to older members of the Jerusalem nobility in 
the period 1123-25. 


While Galbert of Bruges is the only writer to describe explicitly the offer of the crown 
made to Charles, it may be possible to discern an echo of these events in a writer much 
better placed to judge political developments in Palestine. The principal narrative source for 
the kingdom of Jerusalem in the period up to 1127 is the Historia Hierosolymitana of 
Fulcher of Chartres. Fulcher had come to the East on the First Crusade with Stephen, count 
of Blois, but transferred his loyalties to Baldwin I in 1097, and accompanied him to 
Jerusalem when he was called to the throne in 1100. Fulcher began work on his chronicle 
between the autumn of 1100 and the autumn of 1101; he added to it in several stages, 
carrying out a final revision between 1124 and 1127. Baldwin I, whom he served as chaplain 
and accompanied on several expeditions, is very much the hero of Fulcher's work. By the 
time of the accession of Baldwin II Fulcher had probably become a canon of the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre; at any rate his relationship with the new monarch was less close and less 
personal.“ 


Fulcher devotes considerable discussion to the period of Baldwin's captivity. He is 
especially keen to stress the tribulations of the kingdom and the succour accorded the 
Frankish people by a watchful God and through the power of the True Cross, to which he 
seems to have had a particular devotion. These ideas are discussed in one passage (Book 3, 
chapter 21) placed by Fulcher after his account of the defeats of an Egyptian army by the 
land forces of the kingdom, and of an Egyptian fleet by the Venetians. In contrast to its 
immediate setting, this particular chapter is quite sermon-like in character. As his starting 
point Fulcher takes one of his favourite texts, ‘beata gens cuius est Dominus Deus eius!’ 
(Psalm 32:12); his theme is that, while their king was a captive, the people of Jerusalem had 
God as their king: Balduinum perdideramus, sed regem omnium Deum adsumpsimus. He 
describes how God is ever-watchful, is never overcome, and rules with justice, and goes on 
in a series of rhetorical questions to contrast these attributes with those of an earthly king: 


quomodo ergo rex erit qui semper vitiis vincitur? numquid promeretur dici rex, si 
semper habeatur exlex? quia legem Dei nec tenet, nec tuetur; et quia non timet 


43 Galbert of Bruges, 12, p. 21; Walter of Thérouanne, p. 540; Albert of Aachen, 10.1-4, 
pp. 631-4; Reinhold Róhricht, Geschichte des Königreichs Jerusalem (Innsbruck, 1898), 
pp. 60-2. 

“ Verena Epp, Fulcher von Chartres: Studien zur Geschichtsschreibung des ersten Kreuz- 
zuges (Studia humaniora: Düsseldorfer Studien zu Mittelalter und Renaissance, xv, 
Düsseldorf, 1990), pp. 24-35. 
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Deum, timebit quidem hominem inimicum suum. adulter est vel periurus sive 
sacrilegus; hic talis nomen perdit. mendax et fraudulentus, quis confidet in eo? 
aequus est impiis, quomodo exaudiet illum Deus? si ecclesiarum est dissipator, si 
pauperum oppressor, tunc non regit sed confundit** 
It is difficult to know how to interpret these comments. They may be general philosophical 
reflections on the nature of earthly kingship; yet the context suggests a more specific 
relevance. Just before this passage Fulcher specifically contrasts Baldwin with the rex 
omnium, questioning whether the king whom the people of Jerusalem had lost was really a 
king: 
forsitan non erat rex, quem forte fortuitu perdideramus, sed hic, qui nuper vicit, 
non solum est rex in Hierusalem sed et in omni terra“ 
It is therefore possible that this elliptical passage contains a veiled criticism of Baldwin's 
rule, the reflex of a discontent which also was echoed in the contemporary comments of 
Galbert of Bruges. 


The events of 1123 mark a potential crisis of the Jerusalem monarchy, averted only by 
Charles' refusal to accept the offer of the crown. Had he accepted it is likely that civil war 
would have been the result, bearing in mind the helpless position of the king at that time. 
However, this was the second time that opponents of Baldwin of Bourcq had been 
disappointed by their chosen candidate. The threatened deposition did not materialise. 


IV 


How did Baldwin react to these developments once he returned to the kingdom? 
Apart from the testimony of Galbert and the cryptic remarks of Fulcher of Chartres, 
nothing is revealed by the narrative sources dealing with the period. Yet it may be possible 
to piece together a picture of Baldwin II's reactions to the abortive attempt to dethrone him 
by examining prosopographical evidence from the period following his release from 
captivity. 


*5 Fulcher of Chartres, 3.21.4, pp. 673-4: ‘How indeed shall he be called a king who is 
always conquered by his vices? How does one deserve to be called king if he is always 
outside the law? Because he does not keep the law of God, he is not obeyed; and because 
he does not fear God, he shall fear the man who is his enemy. Whoever is an adulterer, 
a perjurer, or a sacrilegious man, such a one has lost the name of king. A deceiver and 
a cheat, who will trust in him? If he is favorable to the impious how will God listen to 
him? If he is a robber of churches, if he is an oppressor of the poor, then he does not 
reign but confounds' (translation from Fulcher of Chartres, A History of the Expedition 
to Jerusalem, 1095-1127, trans. Frances Rita Ryan [Knoxville, 1969], pp. 245-6). 

*5 Fulcher of Chartres, 3.21.2, p. 673: ‘Perhaps he was no king whom we had lost by 
accident, but He who recently won the victory is not only King in Jerusalem but over all 
the Earth’ (translation from A History of the Expedition to Jerusalem, trans. Ryan, p. 
245). 
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A charter issued by Baldwin II on 2 May 1125 confirming the Pactum Warmundi, that 
is the treaty made with the Venetians on his behalf by the Patriarch Warmund, lists among 
its witnesses Gualterius Brisebarre, Berritti dominus, a man up to this point unmentioned in 
any source." This suggests either a recent arrival from Europe, or a rapid social 
advancement from the relative obscurity of the lower-ranking knights whose names 
appeared far less frequently in documents than those of the holders of lordships. In January 
1126 Walter witnessed two charters along with his brother Guy, both appearing in fairly 
prominent positions on the witness lists.* The clearest sign of the Brisebarre family's new 
prominence came in 1127. Baldwin II had no son; the heir to the throne was his eldest 
daughter Melisende. A diplomatic mission was sent to western Europe to find a suitable 
husband for her, and eventually a match was made with Fulk V, count of Anjou. The two 
leaders of this mission were William of Bures, prince of Galilee and former regent, and Guy 
Brisebarre, brother of the new lord of Beirut.” It was not unknown for new arrivals from 
Europe to experience such meteoric rises in status; however, these can normally be 
explained as the result of existing kinship ties with the royal family, a status the Brisebarres 
are not known to have enjoyed. This suggests that Walter and Guy had been in Outremer 
for some time, but owed their fiefs and royal favour to new dispositions made before 1125. 


Further evidence of change at royal instigation may possibly be found by re- 
examining one of the most problematic issues in the political history of the early Latin 
kingdom, namely the revolt of Roman of Le Puy. Romanus de Podio was an Auvergnat 
who was in Palestine before 1110 and last appears in 1133. It is probable that he had come 
to the East as a follower of Adhemar, bishop of Le Puy. Although few men among the 
Jerusalem nobility originated in southern France it is clear that Roman was a representative 
of those barons established under Baldwin I.® At some point during the reign of Baldwin II 
he became lord of Oultrejourdain, the territory covering the south-western frontier areas of 
the kingdom between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Aqaba. On the authority of two 
separate statements in the history of William of Tyre, to which I shall return in greater detail 
shortly, Runciman gives an account of the end of Roman's tenure of this lordship which is 
fairly representative of earlier scholarship. This interpretation suggests that Roman joined 
the lord of Jaffa, Hugh of Le Puiset, in a revolt against King Fulk at the beginning of his 
reign; as a result of this he was deprived of Oultrejourdain, which was then given to Pagan 
the Butler.“ While William dates the revolt of Hugh to late 1132 Mayer has shown that it 


^ G. L. Tafel and G. M. Thomas, Urkunden zur älteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte 
der Republik Venedig mit besonderer Berücksichtigung auf Byzanz und die Levante 
(Fontes Rerum Austriacum, 2. Abteilung, xii-xiv, Wien, 1856-57, 3 vols), i, no. 41 (= 
RRH no. 105). 

^ Joseph Delaville Le Roulx, Cartulaire général de l'Ordre des Hospitaliers de Saint-Jean 
de Jérusalem, 1100-1310 (Paris, 1894-1906, 4 vols), i, nos. 74, 77 (= RRH nos. 112, 113). 
* William of Tyre, 13.24, pp. 618-19, 14.2, pp. 633-4. 

*? RRH nos. 68a, 79, 91, 105, 121, 147; J.S.C. Riley-Smith, ‘The Motives of the Earliest 
Crusaders and the Settlement of Latin Palestine, 1095-1100’, English Historical Review, 
xcviii (1983), 729. 

51 Steven Runciman, A History of the Crusades (Cambridge, 1951-54, 3 vols), ii.190-3. 
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could not have taken place until 1133 at the earliest, this being the date of a charter showing 
Hugh exercising his rights as lord of Jaffa, a fief which was confiscated from him after the 
collapse of the revolt.5? The charter evidence raises difficulties with the revised chronology 
as far as Roman is concerned. As early as 1126 a document of William of Bures is witnessed 
by Paganus Montis Regalis who appears again in a charter dateable to 1131/1132 as Paganus 
de Monte Regali; a Paganus pincerna also witnesses a charter of 1129.5? Montreal was at this 
time the principal fortress of the lordship of Oultrejourdain. It would thus seem that 
Roman's lordship was actually being held by his successor seven or eight years before this 
revolt. 


Considerable effort has gone into reconciling the documentary evidence with the 
testimony of William of Tyre. Richard suggests that Roman's revolt actually occurred under 
Baldwin II, and that it was confused by William with the rebellion of Hugh.“ Prawer and 
Mayer argued for one revolt before 1126, after which Roman was dispossessed, and another 
in the reign of Fulk.5* I wish to propose a hypothesis which I believe sits more easily with 
the known evidence, and which also fits into the picture of opposition to Baldwin II already 
discussed. It is first necessary to look again at the testimony of William of Tyre. His 
information on the succession in Oultrejourdain is given in two separate passages, in two 
quite distinct contexts. The first of these occurs in Book 14, at the beginning of his account 
of the revolt of Hugh of Jaffa: 

Reverso itaque domino rege a partibus, ut premisimus, Antiochenis, ecce iterum 

turba periculosa nimis suboritur. Nam ex causis quibusdam quidam in dominum 


regem de maioribus regni principibus coniurasse dicuntur, Hugo videlicet comes 
Ioppensis et Romanus de Podio, dominus regionis illius que est trans Iordanem. * 


This reveals that Roman conspired and revolted along with Hugh of Jaffa. While he is 
described as lord of Oultrejourdain, the passage makes no mention of the loss of the 
lordship. At the end of this episode William goes into considerable detail as to the 
punishment imposed on Hugh after the collapse of the revolt, yet nothing is said about any 


52 Mayer, ‘Studies in the History of Queen Melisende', pp. 98-113; RRH no. 147. 

53 Henri-Frangois Delaborde, Chartes de Terre Sainte provenant de l'abbaye de Notre- 
Dame de Josaphat (Bibliothèque des Ecoles françaises d’Athénes et de Rome, xix, Paris, 
1880), no. 14 (= RRH no. 115); Geneviève Bresc-Bautier, Le Cartulaire du chapitre du 
Saint-Sépulcre de Jérusalem (Documents relatifs à l'histoire des croisades publiés par 
l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, xv, Paris, 1984), nos. 62 (= RRH no. 142), 
30 (= RRH no. 121). 

** Richard, Latin Kingdom, p. 95. 

55 Prawer, Royaume latin, i.318-19; Mayer, ‘Studies in the History of Queen Melisende’, 
pp. 102-7. 

56 William of Tyre, 14.15, p. 651: ‘Thus, when the lord king [i.e. Fulk] had returned from 
Antioch, there again arose a dangerous disturbance. For certain reasons some of the 
leading lords of the kingdom, namely Hugh, count of Jaffa, and Roman of Le Puy, lord 
of the region beyond the Jordan, are said to have conspired against the lord king' (my 
translation). 
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corresponding punishment of Roman. The second piece of information occurs in Book 15; 
when describing the building of the castle of Kerak in Moab, William mentions something 
of the history of Pagan the Butler, Roman's successor as lord of Oultrejourdain: 

Interea quidam nobilis homo Paganus nomine, qui prius fuerat regius pincerna, 

postmodum habuit Terram trans Iordanem postquam Romanus de Podio et filius 

eius Radulfus, meritis suis exigentibus, ab ea facti sunt exheredes et alieni, in 

finibus Arabie Secunde castrum edificavit, cui nomen Chrac, natura loci simul et 

opere manu facto munitum valde ... ? 
The salient facts are that Roman and his son Ralph were disinherited and succeeded by 
Pagan. Nothing is explicitly said to connect this with a revolt, either by Roman and his son 
on their own or in conjunction with Hugh of Jaffa; the reason for the dispossession of the 
Le Puy family is given as meritis suis exigentibus. This could of course apply to the joint 
revolt with Hugh, which is how the passage has generally been interpreted up to now. It 
could equally refer to other misdeeds. The only piece of information which links the 
dispossession of Roman with the revolt is the fact that in the first passage Roman is referred 
to as dominus regionis illius que est trans Iordanem. Richard's interpretation implies that 
William of Tyre confused the rebellion of Roman under Baldwin II with that of Hugh under 
Fulk. The interpretations of Prawer and Mayer imply that Roman revolted twice, but that 
nothing of the first revolt was reported by William. I suggest that the hypothesis set out 
here does less violence to the credibility of William of Tyre as a historian than either of 
these interpretations, and that William's only error was to apply the title of lord of 
Oultrejourdain to Roman at the time of the revolt of Hugh; apart from this, William's 
testimony agrees substantially with the charter evidence. 


Pagan the Butler first appears in the second year of Baldwin II; as a household officer 
he was presumably close to the king.** Baldwin II was released from captivity in the summer 
of 1124 but did not return home immediately. Sometime before 1126 Roman appears to 
have been replaced as lord of Oultrejourdain by Pagan, about the same time that a new lord 
of Beirut appears in the person of Walter Brisebarre. A possible explanation is that Roman 
was involved in the opposition to Baldwin and deprived of his fiefs as a result. This would 
tally with William's statement that Roman and his son Ralph were dispossessed because of 
their sins, rather than as a result of armed rebellion. If his hopes of restitution or 
compensation were disappointed after the accession of Fulk then he would have had nothing 
to lose by joining the revolt of Hugh of Jaffa. It is probably significant that Roman’s last 
appearance, in 1133, is as a witness to a charter issued by Hugh. ® This hypothesis, which 
leaves us with one armed revolt, provides a motivation for the dispossession of Roman and 
also reconciles the charter evidence with the testimony of William of Tyre. 


*' William of Tyre, 15.21, pp. 703-4: ‘In the meantime a certain nobleman by the name 
of Pagan, who had previously been royal butler, and afterwards held the land beyond the 
Jordan after Roman of Le Puy and his son Ralph had been disinherited and deprived of 
it for their sins, built a castle in the territory of Arabia Secunda, whose name was Kerak, 
and which was strongly fortified both in its location and by construction' (my translation). 
38 Bresc-Bautier, Cartulaire du chapitre du Saint-Sépulcre, no. 27 (= RRH no. 91). 

9 Delaville Le Roulx, Cartulaire général, i, no. 97 (= RRH no. 147). 
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A certain amount of discontent may nevertheless have persisted, although less 
overtly than in the first half of the reign. After his return Baldwin led a fresh expedition to 
assist Antioch after the fall of Kafartab. Few fighting men accompanied him, a circumstance 
which Fulcher of Chartres attributed to exhaustion caused by the constant campaigning of 
that year and the year before. It may also be a reflection of complaints made by the nobility 
about the burdens of military service in the north.© Baldwin’s regency in Antioch ended in 
1126 but the death in battle of Bohemund II in 1130 necessitated fresh involvement there. 
Yet in the meantime, probably as a concession to his nobles, the king embarked on a new, 
aggressive policy in Palestine, beginning with an invasion of the Hauran in 1126. In contrast 
to the feeble efforts of previous years this expedition attracted the entire available military 
strength of the kingdom.*! In 1129 Baldwin assembled troops from all four Frankish states, 
and with the aid of crusaders who had arrived with Fulk of Anjou, mounted a major, albeit 
unsuccessful attempt to capture Damascus itself. This policy could be interpreted as a 
conscious attempt to conciliate the nobility which had in the past objected to the kingdom's 
military resources being dissipated in campaigns in the north. 


V 


Such a policy would naturally tend to strengthen the king's position. Furthermore, 
deprived of potential leaders like Eustace Granarius and Roman of Le Puy, any opposition 
would be less able to challenge Baldwin than it had been in the past. However, Baldwin, 
one of the first generation of crusaders like his predecessor, died in August 1131; in 
September Fulk and Melisende were crowned.?9 In the new reign opposition now 
manifested itself in the form of an armed revolt against the monarchy led by Hugh of Le 
Puiset, count of Jaffa, which was connected with developments in the relationship between 
monarchy and nobility under Baldwin II. 


For a long time the only explanation of this revolt to be considered by historians was 
that given by William of Tyre: that Hugh was the lover or rumoured to be the lover of 
Queen Melisende, and that the jealousy of the king and a court faction led to his rebellion 
and downfall in 1132.5* Mayer has presented convincing evidence that the revolt was in fact 


© Fulcher of Chartres, 3.42, pp. 761-3. 

*! Fulcher of Chartres, 3.50, pp. 784-93: ‘et facto conventu suo monitu praeconario, tota 
Hierosolymitana regio ad hoc commota est pede et equo' (p. 785); William of Tyre, 
13.18, pp. 608-10; Ibn al-Qalánisi, pp. 174-7; Ibn al-Athir, pp. 352-3, 372. 

9 William of Tyre, 13.26, pp. 620-2; Ibn al-Qalànisi, pp. 195-200; Ibn al-Athir, pp. 
385-6. 

© William of Tyre, 13.28, p. 625, 14.2, pp. 633-4. 

* Runciman, A History of the Crusades, ii.190-3, Róhricht, Geschichte des Königreichs 
Jerusalem, pp. 199-201; Grousset, Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de 
Jérusalern, ii.20, 26-9; La Monte, Feudal Monarchy, p. 13. In the relevant volume of the 
standard modern work on the crusades and the Latin East, A History of the Crusades, 
gen. ed. Kenneth M. Setton (Philadelphia, Madison, 1955-89, 6 vols), the revolt is 
relegated to a footnote (i.433 n. 10). 
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the result of a constitutional crisis which came to a head in armed revolt in mid-1134. 
Although his views have changed somewhat since his original work on the question his basic 
conclusions remain. These are that Fulk was attempting to alter the settlement on the 
succession made by Baldwin II, which obliged Fulk to share government with Melisende. As 
the second cousin of the queen and her nearest male relative Hugh was the leader of a party 
which feared that Melisende and her son Baldwin III might be set aside in favour of Fulk's 
son by a previous marriage. Hugh's position as guardian of the rights of the Rethel dynasty 
was thus a direct challenge to Fulk's perception of his kingship.© This does not mean that 
William of Tyre's account must be rejected. Accusations of adultery were a tried and tested 
method of attacking queens, especially those backed by powerful families, and as Mayer 
argues, would have been a convenient pretext to repudiate Melisende. In this case an 
accusation of adultery would also serve to cast doubt on the paternity of Baldwin III, thus 
giving Fulk a means to undermine the constitutional settlement. 4 


There also appears to have been considerable hostility to Hugh among some of the 
nobility. The most prominent of these were Rohard, viscount of Jerusalem, and Walter 
Granarius, lord of Caesarea. Walter encouraged Fulk to take action against Hugh, thereby 
provoking the revolt." The Granarii, an old established family, were now in favour with the 
king while Hugh, new man par excellence and kinsman of the Rethel dynasty, was a focus of 
opposition. This was a reversal of the situation in the previous reign. 


There may well have been other reasons for the king to single out Hugh as an enemy. 
In 1123 Hugh and his wife Emma made a donation to the abbey of St Mary of Josaphat, 
consisting of a third of the casal of Machoz in the territory of Ascalon, a garden or orchard 
outside the city and a mosque inside it, presumably to serve as a church.® Machoz lay about 
seven kilometres north-east of Ascalon and may have been in a disputed area; yet one 
immediately wonders by what title Hugh was disposing of property within the city itself 
which was still in Muslim hands. 


In that year there was considerable debate about whether the Venetian fleet which 
had arrived at Acre in May should be employed to besiege Ascalon or Tyre. William of Tyre 
summed up the division of opinion as follows: 

Nam Ierosolimite, Ramatenses, Ioppenses, Neapolitani, et qui in finibus horum 

erant, magnopere nitebantur, ut ad obsidendam Ascalonam proficiscerentur: erat 

enim vicinior eis et minus laboris et sumptuum videbatur exigere; at vero 

Acconenses, Nazareni, Tyberiadenses, Sydonii, Beritenses, Biblii et ceterarum 

maritimarum urbium habitatores versus Tyrum dirigendos esse exercitus ...9 


$5 Mayer, 'Studies in the History of Queen Melisende', pp. 102-7; Mayer, Geschichte der 
Kreuzzüge, pp. 81-2. 

© Pauline Stafford, Queens, Concubines and Dowagers: The King's Wife in the Early 
Middle Ages (London, 1983), pp. 93-8. 

© William of Tyre, 14.16-18, pp. 652-6. 

$5 C. Kohler, ‘Chartes de l'abbaye de Notre-Dame de la vallée de Josaphat en Terre 
Sainte (1108-1291)', Revue de l'Orient latin, vii (1899), 108-222, no. 9 (= RRH no. 102a). 
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These plural formulations naming the inhabitants of cities and districts are strange under 
the circumstances. The question was decided at a meeting of the curia at Christmas 1123 
presided over by William of Bures and the Patriarch Warmund. The formulations probably 
refer not, as one might assume, to the inhabitants, but to the lords and main vassals of the 
places named who attended this meeting. The division of opinion can therefore be 
reconstructed as follows: among those in favour of an attack on Ascalon were the lord of 
Ramla (unnamed), Hugh of Jaffa, and the barons of those parts of the royal domain around 
Jerusalem and Nablus; those who wanted an attack on Tyre included the lords of Tiberias 
(William of Bures), Sidon (Eustace II Granarius, brother to the lord of Caesarea) and 
Beirut (Walter Brisebarre). At first this appears to reflect an understandable north-south 
divide. Yet it may also be significant that here, as in the constitutional crisis of 1133-34, 
Hugh of Jaffa and one of the Granarius family were on opposite sides in the debate. In the 
event the issue was settled by lot in favour of Tyre which became part of the royal domain 
on its capture.” 


Precisely because it had already been under discussion, the capture of Ascalon must 
have remained a serious prospect in the period following the capture of Tyre. In 1126 Hugh 
promised to the order of the Hospital one of the three best casalia in territorio et dominio 
eiusdem civitatis Ascalonis when it should fall to the Franks and the properties were in his 
possession." Considering this was a private document it was witnessed by a surprising 
number of important lords. They included three barons of the royal domain: Geoffrey of 
Parenty, Guy of Milly and Rohard of Jerusalem; three lords who had opposed the attack on 
Ascalon in 1123: William of Bures, Eustace II Granarius and Walter Brisebarre; and 
Eustace's brother Walter of Caesarea and Walter Brisebarre's brother Guy. 


If Hugh had been granted the future lordship (dominium) of Ascalon by his cousin 
Baldwin II many of the nobility who were opposed to him may well have preferred to attack 
Tyre in 1123. On the other hand it may be that the agreement to besiege the city chosen by 
lot may only have been arrived at in return for a further agreement to besiege the other city 
as the next priority. The existence of such an agreement would explain why Hugh was 
concerned to have a charter dealing with the future lordship of Ascalon confirmed by men 
who had been opposed to an attack on that city. Ascalon must have remained an obvious 
target for any attempt to expand the frontiers of the kingdom. It would therefore be 
understandable if, on his accession, Fulk was reluctant to see the fruits of any such conquest 
fall into the hands of a man who had put himself at the head of the political opposition. If 
we accept these and Mayer's findings we are forced to consider the revolt in a new light. 


*? William of Tyre, 12.24, p. 576: ‘For those from Jerusalem, Ramla, Jaffa, Nablus and 
the surrounding areas argued for an expedition to besiege Ascalon: it was nearer to them 
and seemed to require less effort and expense; but those from Acre, Nazareth, Tiberias, 
Sidon, Beirut, Jubail, and the other coastal cities wanted the army to be sent against 
Tyre' (my translation). 

7 William of Tyre, 12.24, p. 577. 

71 Delaville Le Roulx, Cartulaire général, i, no. 77 (= RRH no. 113). 
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It would be mistaken to assume that Hugh had little support. Rather, it would seem 
that dissent had begun to manifest itself soon after Fulk’s accession. The Damascus 
chronicler Ibn al-Qalanisi reveals considerable dissention among the Franks, which he 
attributes to the policies of Fulk, stating that ‘he was not sound in his judgement nor was he 
successful in his administration, so that by the loss of Baldwin they [the Franks] were 
thrown into confusion and discordance’ .”* He further reveals that in November 1132 reports 
were received in Damascus of a dispute among the Franks which had led to fighting in which 
fatalities had occurred.” Mayer's findings indicate that the climax of the political crisis, the 
siege of Jaffa by royal forces, probably occurred in 1134. The general picture which emerges 
is one of a deteriorating consensus after the death of Baldwin, accompanied by a hardening 
of opinion into two factions, headed by the king and Hugh of Jaffa respectively, and a 
gradual descent into open warfare. This view of the crisis might also help to explain the 
discrepancy in dating between William of Tyre, who links the capture of Banyas by the 
Damascenes to the siege of Jaffa, and Ibn al-Qalanisi, who gives a more precise dating to 
December 1132. Opposition may have been encouraged to flourish by the fact that Fulk 
was obliged to spend much of the time between his accession and the climax of the revolt 
engaged in ordering the affairs of the principality of Antioch.” 


Sympathy for Hugh’s political standpoint would not necessarily lead to participation 
in an armed uprising. It may be that at the point when Hugh made a tactical alliance with 
the Muslims of Ascalon many sympathisers fell away. Yet even after this critical juncture 
Hugh was far from being completely isolated. During the siege some of Hugh’s vassals 
surrendered their fiefs and went over to the king’s side, led by Balian the Elder, the ancestor 
of the house of Ibelin. Yet the formulations used by William of Tyre imply that many of 
Hugh’s vassals did remain loyal.” 


Did Hugh’s active support extend beyond his vassals? One probable associate and 
supporter was Ralph of La Fontanelle, an Angevin nobleman who had come to the East on 
the First Crusade, and is first mentioned in the company of Everard III of Le Puiset at the 
siege of Antioch.” A bull of Pope Gregory IX mentions the donation of the casal of 
Bechfassa (probably Beit Fajjar south of Bethlehem) ex feudo Radulfi de Fontaneto.” The 


72 Ibn al-Qalanisi, p. 208. 

7 Ibn al-Qalánisi, p. 215. 

™ William of Tyre, 14.17, pp. 653-4; Ibn al-Qalanisi, pp. 215-18; Ibn al-Athir, pp. 396-7, 
792. 

75 William of Tyre, 14.5-9, pp. 636-41. 

76 William of Tyre, 14.16, p. 653: 'Hec videntes quidam de fidelibus eius, qui cum eo 
erant in eadem urbe, Balianus videlicet senior et quidam alii deum timentes, ... relin- 
quentes que ab eo habebant beneficia, meliores partes sequuti ad dominum regem se 
contulerunt’. 

7 Albert of Aachen, 4.30, p. 410; Radulph of Caen, ‘Gesta Tancredi in expeditione 
Hierosolymitana, auctore Radulpho Cadomensi', in RHC. Historiens occidentaux, iii 
(Paris, 1866), 662; Baldric of Dol, ‘Baldrici, episcopi Dolensis, Historia Jerosolimitana’, 
in RHC. Historiens occidentaux, iv (Paris, 1879), 65. 

7 RRH no. 982. 
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possession of a substantial fief in the royal domain would explain the frequency with which 
Ralph witnessed royal and patriarchal charters.” In 1134 he appears as witness to three 
charters, all of them issued at Laodicea in the principality of Antioch.9? The first of these 
(RRH no. 148) was issued by Alice, princess of Antioch, the widow of Prince Bohemund II 
who had been killed in battle with the Danishmend Turks in 1130. The death of Bohemund 
was the main reason why Fulk was obliged to spend time in the principality, but Alice was 
opposed to his regency and acted as a focus for opposition. The second charter (RRH no. 
150) was issued by the constable, Walter of Sourdeval, and confirmed by Alice, while RRH 
no. 151a, issued by Alice, was witnessed not only by Ralph and Walter among others, but 
also by Hugh of Jaffa, who was by now in exile as a punishment for his revolt. Ralph of La 
Fontanelle does not appear on either document issued by Fulk in his capacity as rector ac 
bajulus principatus Antiocheni." Clearly he was not in the principality on any royal 
business, but rather seems to have been associated with important figures who had opposed 
Fulk's policies both in Jerusalem and Antioch. From this time onwards until his last 
documented appearance in 1145 Ralph is only found in the principality of Antioch and the 
county of Tripoli, and does not seem to have returned to Jerusalem.” The most plausible 
explanation for this chronology and Ralph's associations is that he, like Hugh, was exiled by 
Fulk as a result of opposition activities and was never able to return to the kingdom. 


Another significant disappearance from the Jerusalem nobility around this time was 
that of Geoffrey of Parenty, who is documented between 1126 and 1133.9 Some time 
before 1129 he gave to the Hospitallers properties in Jerusalem near the Tower of David, 
along with quatuor partes terre, que sunt posite in locum qui dicitur Beccafabam in the 
territorium of Jerusalem.** This could have been Bethafara/Beit Safafa north of Bethlehem. 
It was this area where Ralph of La Fontanelle held lands, and indeed, a private charter of 
Ralph reveals that Geoffrey was in fact his son-in-law.*5 Like Ralph, Geoffrey was 
connected with Hugh of Jaffa, and witnessed a charter issued by the Constable Balian and 
confirmed by Hugh, and another issued by Hugh himself.95 It was also Hugh who confirmed 
another donation of Geoffrey's to the Order of the Hospital in 1133.*' Taken together, the 
charter evidence from Antioch and Jerusalem suggests that Ralph, Geoffrey and Hugh were 
members of a group of barons linked by marriage, friendship and possibly even vassalage, 
who were all dispossessed or at least exiled by Fulk as a result of opposition activities. If we 
accept that Roman of Le Puy also joined the revolt then there are enough indications to 
indicate that Hugh's active supporters included not only some of his vassals, but also men 
from the middle ranks of the nobility. 


?? RRH nos. 52, 59, 76b, 80, 87, 105. 

9? RRH nos. 148, 150. 

*! RRH nos. 149, 157. 

€ RRH nos. 212, 236. 

55 RRH nos. 111, 112, 113, 115, 130, 133, 134, 147. 

** Delaville Le Roulx, Cartulaire général, i, no. 84 (= RRH no. 130). 

55 Bresc-Bautier, Cartulaire du chapitre du Saint-Sépulcre, no. 96 (RRH no. 111). 
% Delaville Le Roulx, Cartulaire général, i, nos. 74, 77 (= RRH nos. 112, 113). 
8? Delaville Le Roulx, Cartulaire général, i, no. 97 (= RRH no. 147). 


Lastly, we must consider the relative mildness of Hugh's punishment. He had been 
accused by his stepson Walter Granarius of plotting to assassinate the king, and challenged 
by him to a judicial combat. Hugh's failure to appear was effectively an admission of guilt, 
which was confirmed by judgement of the curia. This decision is important as it marks the 
point where Hugh's political opposition turned into illegal armed rebellion. The accusation 
may therefore have been a calculated provocation by the pro-Fulk faction. The king's 
position in law was exceptionally strong. An assise called the droit de confiscation dating 
from the reign of Baldwin II lists twelve cases where the king can confiscate his vassal's fief 
without a judgement of the curia (peut li rois désériter ses homes liges sans esgart de cort).*? 
The first three of these, armed revolt, treason, and the attempted poisoning of the king, 
could all be levelled against Hugh, and a further two could doubtless be interpreted to apply 
to his alliance with Muslim Ascalon. Although Hugh's timely surrender apparently 
prevented any major bloodshed the revolt caused the loss of Banyas whose garrison had 
been weakened. Under normal circumstances these would have been reasons enough for 
him to be deprived of his fiefs if not sentenced to death. Yet he was merely obliged to leave 
the kingdom for three years after which he would be free to enjoy his former fiefs, rights 
and privileges. This leniency would have been inconceivable unless Hugh had enjoyed 
substantial support among the Frankish ruling class. 


The revolt of Hugh of Jaffa was not the action of an isolated individual but the 
culmination of a constitutional crisis which split the Frankish nobility, brought about by 
Fulk's conception of royal power which clashed with Hugh's claims as guardian of 
Melisende and Baldwin III and leader of the pro-Rethel faction of the ruling class. The 
existing factionalism of the nobility was probably a major contributory factor. We cannot go 
so far as to say that the factions of 1133-34 corresponded exactly to those of the succession 
dispute of 1118. However, certain patterns do emerge. It is no coincidence that the 
Granarii, who flourished under Baldwin I, should go into something of an eclipse under 
Baldwin II to re-emerge as the principal supporters of Fulk. Hugh of Le Puiset, cousin of 
the royal family and beneficiary of the largesse of Baldwin II, was suddenly excluded from 
favour by Fulk. The Le Puisets and others like them had a natural desire to protect the 
Rethel dynasty to which they owed so much, but the existing opposition to the policies of 
Baldwin II and to those nobles favoured by him provided a ready-made reservoir of support 
which enabled Fulk, at the head of a coalition of royal and baronial interests, to triumph 
over the group which had benefited most from the previous reign. Yet the accession of Fulk 
and the ensuing constitutional crisis may constitute less of a political milestone than the 


8 William of Tyre, 14.16, pp. 652-3. 

9? ‘Livre au roi’, ed. Comte Beugnot, in RHC, Lois, i (Paris, 1841), 616-17; Maurice 
Grandclaude, 'Liste d'assises remontant au premier royaume de Jérusalem (1099-1187)', 
in Mélanges Paul Fournier (Paris, 1929), pp. 329-45, esp. pp. 338-39; J.S.C. Riley-Smith, 
‘Further Thoughts on Baldwin II's établissement on the Confiscation of Fiefs’, in Crusade 
and Settlement: Papers Read at the First Conference of the Society for the Study of the 
Crusades and the Latin East and Presented to R. C. Smail, ed. Peter W. Edbury (Cardiff, 
1985), pp. 176-9. 
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events of 1118 and the following years. The circumstances of the accession of Baldwin II and 
the policies subsequently pursued by him had by 1123 aroused sufficient dissent for a 
resentful baronial faction to encompass the deposition of a reigning king in a move which 
can be regarded as an attempt to reverse the outcome of the succession of 1118, with 
Charles of Flanders as a substitute for Eustace of Boulogne. In the history of relations 
between monarchy and nobility in the kingdom of Jerusalem the events of 1123 were a 
turning-point whose significance has long been obscured by its failure to turn. 


XI 


Kingship, Identity and Name-giving in 
the Family of Baldwin of Bourcq 


The crusader who became known to history as Baldwin I, second count of Edessa 
(1100-1118) and subsequently second king of Jerusalem (1118-31), is generally 
known in contemporary Latin sources as ‘Balduinus de Burgo', ‘Balduinus de 
Burch' or variants of these forms. Both his surname and the precise nature of his 
relationship to his two predecessors on the throne of Jerusalem, Godfrey of Bouillon 
and Baldwin I, have given rise to considerable confusion as well as debate. The 
matter of Baldwin II’s geographical origins is actually much less problematic than 
the question of his precise genealogical relationship to his two predecessors, Godfrey 
of Bouillon and Baldwin I. Whilst the older scholarship seemed certain that Baldwin 
II was a nephew or first cousin of Godfrey and Baldwin I, the most recent detailed 
research has demonstrated that a relationship as close as these must be discounted; 
although it is possible to posit a more distant connection between the counts of 
Rethel and the Bouillon-Boulogne dynasty, its precise nature remains shrouded 
in genealogical darkness.' The aim of this essay is not to pursue this — possibly 
unresolvable — question. Rather, I propose to examine some of the ways in which 
the kingship and dynastic connections of Baldwin of Bourcq were perceived and 
interpreted by subsequent history in contrast to the rule of his two predecessors. 
In particular, I will examine the genealogy and name-giving traditions of the royal 
family of the kingdom of Jerusalem from the time of Baldwin of Bourcq up to the 
reign of Baldwin IV. 

In both scholarly and popular writing, the second king of Jerusalem has been 
frequently referred to as ‘Baldwin of Le Bourg’, although the authors who use 
this appellation never to my knowledge specify where Le Bourg might be found.? 


| For detailed discussions of the relationship between the two families, see A.V. Murray, 
The Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem: A Dynastic History, 1099-1125 (Oxford, 2000), App. 
C (pp. 171-5); P. Sabourin, ‘Baudoin de Bourcq, croisé, comte d'Edesse, roi de Jérusalem. 
Proposition de lecture d'un itinéraire peu ordinaire’, Revue historique ardennaise 31 (1996), 
pp. 3-15, and J.-N. Mathieu, ‘Sur les comtesses de Rethel au XIe siècle. Contribution à 
l'histoire des comtes de Rethel et des comtes de Porcien', Revue historique ardennaise 32 
(1997), pp. 3-19. 

2  LF. Michaud, Histoire des croisades, 6th edn, 6 vols (Paris, 1841), 1.122; F. 
Chalandon, Histoire de la Premiére Croisade jusqu'à l'élection de Godefroid de Bouillon 
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Modern France contains at least eleven different locations known as Le Bourg, all of 
them situated in the centre or south of the medieval kingdom, or in Brittany? None 
of these places accords with the information given about the western antecedents 
of Baldwin II by William of Tyre. According to this chronicler, Baldwin originated 
in France, specifically in the see of Reims; he was a son of Hugh, count of Rethel, 
and his wife, Melisende of Montlhéry. William was certainly in a position to know 
about Baldwin's family. He had, after all, begun his own historiographical research 
under the patronage of Baldwin's grandson, King Amalric, and also acted as tutor to 
Amalric's son Baldwin IV.* The first appearance of a count of Rethel dates from the 
year 1026, taking this title from a castle sited north of the River Aisne, and situated 
in the modern French département of Ardennes. His predecessors had been known 
as counts of Omont, a fief which was the actual nucleus of the county and was held 
from the archbishopric of Reims.5 Over a hundred years ago, Reinhold Róhricht, 
one of the most careful and thorough historians of the crusades, suggested that the 


(Paris, 1925), p. 112; R. Grousset, Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem, 2 
vols (Paris, 1934—36), 1.12; S. Runciman, A History of the Crusades, Volume 2: The Kingdom 
of Jerusalem and the Frankish East, 1100-1187 (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 10, 144; F. Duncalf, 
‘The First Crusade: Clermont to Constantinople’, in A History of the Crusades, ed. K.M. 
Setton, 6 vols (Madison, WI, 1969-89), 1.268; R. Payne, The Crusades: A History (London, 
1994), p. 128; T. Jones and A. Ereira, Crusades (London, 1994), p. 56. 

3 In the modern départements of Aveyron, Charente, Cher (2), Creuse, Dordogne, 
Finistére, Indre, Loir-et-Cher, Lot and Morbihan. There are also several locations known 
simply as Bourg, without the definite article. For localizations, see the Dictionnaire nationale 
des communes de France (Paris, 1984). 

4 WT, p. 547: ‘Hic fuit natione Francus, de episcopatu Remensi, filius domini Hugonis 
comitis de Retest et Milissendis preclare comitisse, que tot dicitur sorores habuisse, unde tanta 
multitudo filiorum et filiarum dicitur procreata, quantam hii noverunt qui principum genea- 
logias sollicita investigant diligentia. Hic, vivente adhuc patre, cum aliis nobilibus qui iter 
Ierosolimitanum arripuerant, in comitatu domini ducis Godefridi, cuius erat consanguineus, 
eandem viam ea devotione qua alii ingressus est, reliquens domi apud patrem iam grandevum 
fratres duos et sorores totidem, quorum ipse omnium primogenitus erat. Nomen alterius 
fratrum Gervasius, qui postea fuit electus ad ecclesiam Remensem, alterius Manasses; 
sororum autem alteram habuit castellanus de Vitriaco, nomine Mahaldem, alteram dominus 
Herbrandus de Herges, vir nobilis et potens, nomine Hodiernam, ex qua natus est Manasses 
de Herges, quem nos postmodum, tempore domine Milissendis regine, regium vidimus 
constabularium. Porro patre huius domini Balduini regis defuncto, Manasses, filius eius, quia 
dominum Balduinum, qui primogenitus erat, regni occupatio detinebat, successit; quo etiam 
sine liberis decedente, Gervasius, frater eorum, dimisso Remensi archiepiscopatu uxorem 
contra instituta ecclesiastica ducens, eundem comitatum iure possedit hereditario. Susceptam 
autem ex uxore unicam filiam cuidam nobili viro in Normannia matrimonio copulavit; quo 
defuncto, sororis illorum filius, Mahaldis videlicet que castellano Vitriacensi nupserat, Iterius 
nomine, in eodem comitatu successit." The information on Baldwin's parentage is confirmed 
by Guibert of Nogent, *Historia quae dicitur Gesta Dei per Francos', RHC Oc. 4.254. 

5 M. Bur, La Formation du comté de Champagne, 950-1150 (Nancy, 1977), pp. 133- 
40. 
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surname of Baldwin II derived from the settlement of Bourcq in the Ardennes, and 
that this place was probably an apanage of the counts of Rethel,° an identification 
that was later supported by Jean Richard.’ The king's rightful appellation has now 
been restored to him in most scholarly literature, but references to ‘Baldwin of Le 
Bourg’ are still commonplace in popular, encyclopaedic and online publications. 

Some fifty kilometres by road east-north-east of the city of Reims, in the 
département of Ardennes, lies the small hamlet of Bourcq, which, like the 
neighbouring settlement of Mars-sous-Bourcq, belongs to the arrondissement of 
Vouziers. The main feature of Bourcq even today is an impressive mound with the 
ruins of a castle, from which one has commanding views to the west and south across 
the rolling plains of Champagne. A few kilometres to the east, across the Aisne, the 
ground rises to a range of hills, the Argonne massif, which for much of the central 
Middle Ages formed the border between the kingdoms of France and Germany. 
Throughout much of the eleventh century, the counts of Rethel were involved in the 
politics of the neighbouring German duchies of Upper and Lower Lotharingia, and it 
was, of course, in the company of Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of Lower Lotharingia 
and formerly count of Verdun, that Baldwin departed on the First Crusade. 

The toponym Bourcq is thus the only feasible origin for the surname *de Burch' or 
‘de Burgo’. It is most likely that Baldwin II derived his surname from Bourcq because 
the castle and its surrounding lands were his apanage, as suggested by Róhricht. 
Although William of Tyre would have us believe that Baldwin was the eldest of three 
sons, the forename Manasses had been used as the favoured appellation of the counts 
of Omont and Rethel since 989 at least; it is thus likely that of the three brothers 
it was Manasses, who is also mentioned with his parents in a charter of 1097 and 
predeceased them, who was the eldest son of Hugh and Melisende, whilst Baldwin 
and Gervase were the younger sons.? 

The first three rulers of the kingdom of Jerusalem were judged quite differently 
by posterity. For the Middle Ages, Godfrey of Bouillon was an epitome of chivalry 
and Christian piety. This can be seen in his inclusion among the Nine Worthies, that 
set of chivalric heroes comprising three triads made up of Jews (Joshua, David and 
Judas Maccabaeus), pagans (Hector, Alexander and C. Julius Caesar) and Christians 
(Arthur, Charlemagne and Godfrey). Godfrey also gradually came to form the 
principal figure in the Old French Crusade Cycle of epic poems. A third important 
reflection of Godfrey's fame was his depiction in art: he seems to be the only 
resident ruler of Jerusalem to have been portrayed as an independent iconographic 


6 R. Róhricht, Geschichte des Königreichs Jerusalem (Innsbrück, 1898), p. 125: ‘Der 
Name Burg bezeichnete hóchst wahrscheinlich die zur Grafschaft Rethel gehórige Apanage 
Bourcq in den Ardennen.' Ch. du Fresne Du Cange, Les Familles d'Outremer, ed. E.-G. Rey 
(Paris, 1869), p. 12, gave Baldwin's home as ‘Bourg “en Rethelois”’, but did not localize the 
toponym further. 

7 J. Richard, Le royaume latin de Jérusalem (Paris, 1953), p. 19. 

8 See Bur, La Formation. 

9 Ibid., pp. 133-4, 412-14, 452; G. Saige, H. Lacaille and L.-H. Labande, eds, Trésor 
des chartes du comté de Rethel, 5 vols (Monaco, 1902-16), 1, no. 2. 
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subject, that is, in contexts other than illustrations of a written narrative." Modern 
historiography has been less indulgent towards Godfrey than medieval writers 
were. His short reign of less than a year (22 July 1099-18 July 1100) meant that he 
was able to do little to expand his tiny kingdom, which consisted of little more than 
Jaffa, Jerusalem and environs. Much of Godfrey's time and energy was used up in a 
political struggle with the new Latin patriarch of Jerusalem, Daibert of Pisa, which 
was still unresolved at the time of Godfrey's death. 

Modern historiography has tended to write more approvingly of the achievements 
of Godfrey's brother and successor, Baldwin I: he ended the dispute with Daibert 
in favour of the secular power, established a kingship on the western model, and 
secured his kingdom's territorial basis with the conquest of most of the Palestinian 
coast. Baldwin was evidently also highly regarded by contemporaries. Despite his 
turbulent marital life, the papacy allowed him a degree of control over the Latin 
Church of Palestine that seemed to go against all the principles of the Gregorian 
Reform movement. He shared in much ofthe glory that his elder brothers had attained. 
All three were well known before the crusade as descendants of Charlemagne;? 
as king of Jerusalem, Baldwin I was seen — and probably saw himself — as a new 
Judas Maccabaeus, the hero of the Jewish uprising against the ancient Hellenistic 
kings of Syria. His tomb in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre probably bore the 
inscription REX BALDWINUS, IUDAS ALTER MACHABAEUS / SPES PATRIAE, VIGOR ECCLESIAE, 
VIRTUS UTRIUSQUE.? 

The designated successor to Baldwin I was his elder brother, Count Eustace III 
of Boulogne, whose candidature appealed to the legitimist sentiment that prevailed 
among some sections of the nobility. However, the cause of Baldwin of Bourcq 
was supported by others, who included Joscelin of Courtenay and the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, Arnulf of Chocques, and it was this group that prevailed. Godfrey and 


10 This statement is necessarily tentative, since to my knowledge no iconographic study 
of medieval rulers of Jerusalem has yet been undertaken. Several of the kings of Jerusalem 
are depicted in illustrations accompanying different versions of the chronicle of William of 
Tyre and its continuations, whereas Godfrey was often portrayed as one of the Nine Worthies. 
A splendid example, in which he is paired with Judas Maccabaeus, can be seen in the church 
of Dronninglund in Northern Jutland. 

11 G. Waeger, Gottfried von Bouillon in der Historiographie (Zürich, 1969). 

12 ‘Genealogia comitum Buloniensium', MGH SS 9.300—301. 

13 S. de Sandoli, ed., Corpus inscriptionum crucesignatorum Terrae Sanctae 1099-1291 
(Jerusalem, 1974), pp. 57-8. 

14 On these events and their consequences, see H.E. Mayer, Mélanges sur l'histoire 
du royaume latin de Jérusalem (Paris, 1984), pp. 73-91; A.V. Murray, ‘Dynastic Continuity 
or Dynastic Change? The Accession of Baldwin II and the Nobility of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem’, Medieval Prosopography 13 (1992), pp. 1-28; A.V. Murray, ‘Baldwin II and 
his Nobles: Baronial Factionalism and Dissent in the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1118-1134’, 
Nottingham Medieval Studies 38 (1994), pp. 60-84; J. Riley-Smith, The First Crusaders, 
1095-1131 (Cambridge, 1997), pp. 169-77; Murray, The Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
pp. 120-35. 
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Baldwin I had purposely created few lordships in their kingdom; those that were 
granted out tended to go to men who represented the most influential group among 
the nobility and clergy, who came predominantly from Lotharingia, Flanders and 
Normandy. Soon after his accession, Baldwin II seems to have carried out a major 
reorganization of the feudal landscape. The Rethel family did not possess the exalted 
ancestry that could be claimed by the dukes of Lower Lotharingia and the counts of 
Boulogne. Its connections were primarily with the nobility of the Ile-de-France and 
the surrounding areas, and it was men from these parts that were favoured by the 
new king with lordships and offices in the Church. 

Baldwin’s kingship was by no means secure after 1118. His policies among 
the nobility and his absences during long campaigns necessitated by the defence 
of northern Syria aroused considerable opposition. An attempt by Baldwin’s 
opponents to depose him in favour of Count Charles of Flanders in 1123-24 failed, 
but even thereafter there was a possibility that Eustace III of Boulogne or one of 
his descendants might still claim the throne. However, Baldwin II, in contrast to 
his predecessor, had four children — all of them daughters — who helped anchor the 
security of the new dynasty. The eldest, Melisende, was married to Fulk V, count of 
Anjou, a union which produced a male heir. Two of the younger daughters (Alice 
and Hodierna) were given in marriage to cement alliances with the principality of 
Antioch and the county of Tripoli. 

The prominence attained in Church and nobility by kinsmen of Baldwin II after 
his accession is now well known, and is amply documented in the works cited above. 
What is perhaps more significant in terms of the aims of this essay is how the links 
between the royal family and its home country remained strong for several decades 
thereafter. In 1128, Ither, the son of Baldwin II’s sister Matilda and Odo, castellan of 
Vitry, visited the Holy Land. He later succeeded as count of Rethel on the death of 
Baldwin’s brother, Gervase; his own son and successor bore the traditional Rethelois 
name of Manasses (III).^ Baldwin’s kinsmen were also prepared to act to defend the 
interests of the Rethelois royal family in subsequent reigns. The most famous — or 
notorious — example, was Hugh of Le Puiset, grandson of Baldwin IFs aunt Alice. As 
count of Jaffa, he led a revolt against Fulk in 1133-34, when it was feared by Queen 
Melisende and her supporters that her husband was planning to diminish her powers 
as ruler. A similar role during the later reign of Melisende was played by another 
of her cousins, Manasses of Hierges, the son of Baldwin II's sister, Hodierna, and 
Heribrand of Hierges. Manasses of Hierges emigrated to Outremer in 1140, and 
true to his Rethelois name, rose to become constable of Jerusalem and the main 
political supporter of Melisende during her disputes with her son Baldwin III. On 
a less prominent level, we find several persons bearing the surname ‘of Rethel’ up 
to around 1160: *Eustachius de Roitest’ in 1138, ‘Adalardus Recestensis’ in 1146, 


15 ‘Guitterius sororius regis’ appears as a witness to a document of Baldwin II in 1128: 
RRH, no. 121. He is the same as the /therius mentioned by William of Tyre. 

16 H.E. Mayer, ‘Manasses of Hierges in East and West’, Revue belge de philologie et 
d'histoire 66 (1988), pp. 757-66. 
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and ‘Albertus de Retesth’ mentioned among witnesses described as ‘de baronibus 
et hominibus regis' in 1160." It is not possible to say much about these individuals 
other than that they were prominent enough to witness documents, but the fact 
that they were still known by surnames of western origin suggests that they were 
recent immigrants rather than second- or third-generation settlers, which indicates 
that connections between Outremer and Rethel were still reasonably strong. A more 
prominent personage, Robert of Rethel (‘Robertus de Retesta’), seems to have been 
a substantial landholder in the area of Magna Mahumeria (al-Bira) in the royal 
demesne north of Jerusalem in the period 1150—60.'* However, beyond this it is 
difficult to trace any further such connections between east and west. 

The choices of names given to Baldwin II’s children and to the following three 
generations are revealing about the identity and self-perception of the new dynasty 
(see Table 3.1). The first impression one gains is of continuity with the Bouillon- 
Boulogne family, as would seem to be indicated by the continued use of the name 
Baldwin by kings of Jerusalem up to 1186. It is also noticeable that Manasses, the 
traditional name of the counts of Omont and Rethel, was never used among the royal 
family. Yet a quite different picture emerges if we examine the wider onomastic 
stock of Baldwin II’s descendants. Baldwin and his Armenian wife Morphia had four 
daughters, three of them born while he was still count of Edessa. All four were given 
names with strong Rethelois traditions: (1) Melisende, the heiress to the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, was evidently named after Baldwin Il's mother, Melisende, a daughter 
of Guy the Great, lord of Montlhéry (dép. Essonne, arr. Palaiseau). (2) Alice, who 
was married to Prince Bohemund II of Antioch, shared her name with an aunt of 
Baldwin II, the wife of Hugh I, lord of Le Puiset (dép. Eure-et-Loir, arr. Chartres). 
(3) Hodierna, who was married to Count Raymond II of Tripoli, shared her name 
with two close relatives of Baldwin II: his maternal grandmother, the wife of Guy the 
Great, and one of his sisters, who married Heribrand, lord of Hierges (dép. Ardennes, 
arr. Charleville-Méziéres). (4) The youngest daughter, Yveta, who became a nun and 
ultimately abbess of Bethany, was most probably named for Yveta (Judith), sister of 
Count Ebalus I of Roucy and wife of Count Manasses H of Rethel, and thus Baldwin 
II's paternal grandmother.'? 


17 RRH, nos 174, 245, 353. For datings of these documents, see most recently H.E. 
Mayer, Die Kanzlei der lateinischen Könige von Jerusalem, 2 vols (Hanover, 1996), 2.845— 
86. 

18 RRH, nos 272, 332, 338, 340, 365. Robert is primarily known from a property 
dispute with the canons of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. C. Tischler, Die Burgenses 
von Jerusalem im 12. Jahrhundert: Eine Prosopographie über die nichtadligen Einwohner 
Jerusalems von 1120 bis 1187 (Frankfurt am Main, 2000), p. 141, claims Robert as a burgess, 
but the description dominus would more readily indicate a member of the nobility. 

19 WT, pp. 551, 613, 709, 786; ‘Genealogiae scriptoris Fusniacensis', MGH SS 13.251— 
6; Saige, Lacaille and Labande, eds, Trésor des chartes du comté de Rethel, 1, nos 1—6. It is 
notable that there are no names among the descendants of Baldwin II that reflect his wife's 
Armenian ancestry. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE 1 
The Ancestry and Descendance of Baldwin of Bourcq 


Manasses II = Yveta (Judith) Hodierna - Guy the Great 
C. of Rethel | of Roucy L. of Montlhéry 
| | 
Hugh I = Melisende Milo I Guy the Red Elisabeth = Alice = Hugh! 
C. of Rethel L. of Montlhéry C. of Rochefort Joscelin of Courtenay L. of Le Puiset 


Manasses Baldwin I! (of Bourcq) Gervase Hodierna Matilda = Cecilia = 
(died young) K. of Jerusalem C. of Rethel = Heribrand of Hierges Odo of Vitry Roger, P. of Antioch 
= Morphia | 
Manasses of Hierges Ither 
Í | | | C: of Rethel 
Melisende = Alice = Hodierna = Yveta | 
Fulk of Anjou Bohemund li Raymond Il abbess of Bethany 
P. of Antioch C. of Tripoli | | 
| Manasses III Beatrix 
| C. of Rethel 
| 
Baldwin ill Agnes of Courtenay (1) = Amalric = (2) Maria Komnene 
K. of Jerusalem K. of Jerusalem 
— 
Baldwin IV Sibyl = Isabella = (1) Humphrey of Toron 
K. of Jerusalem (1) William of Montferrat Q. of Jerusalem (2) Conrad of Montferrat 
(2) Guy of Lusignan (3) Hugh of Champagne 
(4) Aimery of Lusignan 
| | | 
(D (2) | | (3) | «| (4) | (4) | 
Baldwin V Alice Mana Maria Alice Amalric Sibyl Melisende 


K. of Jerusalem 


Sources: A V. Murray, Dynastic Continuity or Dynastic Change? The Accession of Baldwin II and the Nobility of the Kingdom of Jerusalem’ Medieval La 
Prosopography 13 (1992), pp. 1-28; A. V. Murray, The Crusader Kingdom of. Jerusalem: A Dynastic History, 1099-1125 (Oxford, 2000). pp. 171-5. 
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Baldwin II had been king of Jerusalem for a decade when he arranged the marriage 
of his heir, Melisende, with Count Fulk V of Anjou. As holder of a royal dignity charged 
with the guardianship of the holiest places in Christendom, Baldwin II was now far more 
exalted than any previous members of the family of the counts of Rethel. It was now 
appropriate for the royal family to inaugurate a new onomastic tradition that would point 
back to Baldwin II himself, rather than to any of his ancestors; this would explain why 
the name Baldwin was given to his grandson, Baldwin III (b. 1131), the son of Fulk 
and Melisende, as well as to his great-grandson, Baldwin IV (b. 1161), and his great- 
great-grandson, Baldwin V (b. 1177/78). Less easy to explain is the choice of the name 
Amalric (Fr. Amaury) for the second son of Fulk and Melisende, as this name is absent 
from the Rethel ancestry. The most likely possibility is that this name derived from Fulk's 
own family. His mother was Bertrada, daughter of Count Simon of Montfort. Bertrada's 
brother as well as several of her ancestors bore the name Amalric, so much so that the 
place from which they derived their comital title became known as Montfort-l' Amaury 
(dep. Yvelines, arr. Rambouillet)? 

The provenance of the names of the royal family thereafter, with the exception of 
Baldwin IV and Baldwin V, is less obvious. First, there is the case of Sibyl(la), Amalric's 
daughter by his first wife, Agnes of Courtenay. Fulk of Anjou had a daughter called Sibyl 
by his first wife, Eremburga of Maine. This Sibyl was thus a half-sister of King Amalric. 
She was married first to William Clito (d. 1128), son of Duke Robert IT of Normandy, and 
then in 1134 to Thierry of Alsace, count of Flanders. Thierry was a keen crusader, and 
came to the Holy Land on no fewer than four occasions (1139, 1147-49, 1157-58 and 
1164—65). His wife accompanied him in 1157, and remained in the Holy Land until her 
death. King Amalric's daughter, Sibyl, seems to have been born shortly before 1161. It 
is possible that she was named in honour not only of Sibyl of Anjou, but also of Thierry 
himself, who was renowned as an enthusiastic defender of the Holy Land at a time when 
little military assistance was forthcoming from the west?! The two young daughters of 
Sibyl and Guy of Lusignan, who died with her at the siege of Tyre, were called Alice and 
Maria;” Alice certainly gives an instance of a continued use of a Rethelois name, which 
had occurred in the generations preceding as well as following Baldwin of Bourcq. The 
provenance of the name of Amalric's daughter by Maria Comnena, the much-married 
Queen Isabella I, remains more puzzling, even if we take into account the fact that in 
the Middle Ages, Isabella and Elisabeth were regarded as forms of the same name. 
Yet the names of her children by her fourth husband, Aimery of Lusignan, indicate the 
continuation of a joint Rethelois-Angevin onomastic tradition: Amalric (significantly, 


20 L. Halphen, Le comté d'Anjou au Xle siécle (Paris, 1906), pp. 169—71. It was, of 
course, a later lord of this line, also called Simon, who became famous as the leader of the 
Albigensian Crusade. His eldest son, Amalric, became duke of Narbonne. 

21 On Sibyl of Anjou, see B. Hechelhammer, ‘Die Kreuzfahrerin: Sibylle von Anjou, 
Gräfin von Flandern (*1110, $1165)’, in Die Kreuzzüge: Kein Krieg ist heilig, ed. H.-J. Kotzur, 
W. Wilhelmy and B. Klein (Mainz, 2004), pp. 229-33. 

22 M.R. Morgan, ed., La Continuation de Guillaume de Tyr (1184-1197) (Paris, 1982), 
p. 105: ‘En celle saison fu morte la reyne Sebille et ses .ij. filles, Alis et Marie.’ 
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not Aimery), Sibyl and Melisende.? However, what is quite striking is the absence 
among the royal family after 1118 of any of the typical names of the Bouillon dukes of 
Lotharingia (Godfrey, Gozelo) or of the comital family of Boulogne (Eustace, Lambert, 
Geoffrey, Ida); the use of the name Baldwin in the royal family from this time up to 1186 
must derive from Baldwin of Bourcq himself, rather than from his predecessor, Baldwin 
I. 

The accession of Baldwin of Bourcq in 1118 thus represented a significant breach 
of continuity in terms of dynastic tradition as well as in the composition of the ruling 
classes of the kingdom of Jerusalem. Yet posterity seems to have wanted to resolve 
this breach by presenting continuity between Baldwin and his two predecessors. This 
can be seen most clearly in the Crusade Cycle of Old French epics. The historical core 
of this cycle consisted of three poems dealing with events of the First Crusade and its 
immediate aftermath: the Chanson d'Antioche, the Chanson (Conquéte) de Jérusalem 
and Les Chétifs. Between 1180 and 1220, this core was extended back in time through 
the addition of romances of Godfrey of Bouillon's childhood and ancestry back to his 
legendary forebear, the Swan Knight: La Naissance (Enfances) du Chevalier au Cygne, 
Le Chevalier au Cygne (1170/88), La Fin d'Elias (1188/1218), Les Enfances Godefroi 
and Le Retour de Cornumarant. Somewhat later, it was extended forward in time through 
the addition of several continuations, sometimes collectively known as the Jérusalem 
Continuations: La Chrétienté Corbaran, La Prise d'Acre, La Mort de Godefroi and La 
Chanson des Rois Baudouin. These poems take the narrative up to the end of the reign 
of Baldwin IV, but they also conflate events from the time of the First Crusade and the 
reign of Baldwin I with events from the time of Amalric and Baldwin IV, whilst omitting 
a great deal of the history of the intervening period.^ 

Only four reigning kings of Jerusalem figure in the narrative of the Jérusalem 
Continuations: (1) Godefroy, (2) Bauduin de Rohais (Rohas, that is, Edessa), his brother, 
(3) Amaury d'Augoire, who marries Bauduin's daughter, Y de, and (4) their son, Bauduin 
li Mesiaus or Bauduin li Enfes (see Table 3.2). Thus four historical kings named Baldwin 
are reduced to two. The single figure of Bauduin de Rohais seems to be a composite of 
the historical kings Baldwin I and Baldwin II. In addition, there is the figure of Balduin 
de Sebourg or Sebourc, who marries Yde after the death of Amaury and acts as regent 
during the minority of Bauduin li Mesiaus, who is clearly the leper-king Baldwin IV. 
Despite the similarity of names, there is no real correspondence between the literary 
Balduin de Sebourg and the historical Baldwin of Bourcq; the former simply figures at 
too late a point in the narrative.” 


23 ‘Les Lignages d'Outremer', in RHC Lois 2.444: ‘Et elle [Ysabeau] espousa le rei 
Heymeri et ot un fiz et deus filles: Amauri et Sebille et Melicent.* 

24 J.A. Nelson and E.J. Mickel, eds, The Old French Crusade Cycle, 10 vols (Tuscaloosa, 
AL, 1977—2003). P.R. Grillo, *Royauté et chevalerie dans les Continuations du Cycle de la 
Croisade', Memorias de la Real Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona 21 (1990), pp. 
307-19. In the following discussion, Old French forms of personal names are used to denote 
literary characters of the Crusade Cycle in contrast to historical personages. 

25 PR. Grillo, ed., The Old French Crusade Cycle, Volume VII: The Jerusalem 
Continuations, Part 2. La Prise d'Acre, La Mort Godefroi, and La Chanson des Rois Baudouin 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE 2 
The Kings of Jerusalem in the Jérusalem Continuations 


Eustache - Ide 


Godefroy = Matroine Bauduin de Rohais Eustache (Wistasses) 
| de Boulongne 


Amaury d’Aucoire = Yde = Bauduin de Sebourg 


Bauduin li Mesiaus 


Source: PR. Grillo, ed., The Old French Crusade Cycle, Volume VII: The Jerusalem 
Continuations, Part 2. La Prise d'Acre, La Mort Godefroi, and La Chanson des Rois 
Baudouin (Tuscaloosa, AL, 1987). 


Strangely, a far more historically accurate picture of the royal succession is presented 
by a later version of the Jérusalem Continuations, dating from the late thirteenth 
or early fourteenth century, which is known as the London-Turin Version after its 
manuscript transmission.” In this version, Bauduin de Sebourg arrives from the west 
during the reign of Godefroi's brother, Bauduin, who has no children. Bauduin de 
Sebourg is crowned king to succeed him in preference to his other brother, Wistace 
de Bouloingne. Bauduin de Sebourg marries a daughter of Tancré and Florie (sister 
of Corbaran, a converted Saracen). Their daughter in tum marries Fouques d' Anjou; 
they have two sons, Bauduin and Amauri. This version is much more extended 
than the earlier form of the Jérusalem Continuations (27,388 lines as opposed to 
6,778 lines). Far more attention is devoted to the middle period of twelfth-century 
Outremer, for example the descriptions of the siege of Ascalon (1153) and Amauri's 
campaigns in Egypt.” This means that Bauduin de Sebourg, third ruler in this version 
of the epic succession, presents a reasonably accurate picture of King Baldwin II, 
although the claim that he is the son of Baldwin I’s uncle — who is not named — 
cannot be substantiated. It seems likely that the redactor of this version made use 


(Tuscaloosa, AL, 1987). 

26 MSS London, British Library, Add. 36615 and Torino, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Universitaria, L-1II-25. 

27 PR. Grillo, ed., The Old French Crusade Cycle, Volume VIII: The Jerusalem 
Continuations. The London-Turin Version (Tuscaloosa, AL, 1994). 
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of the chronicle of Ernoul or one of the Old French translations of the chronicle of 
William of Tyre.” 

The memory of Baldwin II’s Rethelois origins seems to have been preserved by 
some genealogists in the Latin East, as is evident from the Lignages d'Outremer, 
first compiled in Cyprus around 1270.? Other sources are less certain. In the first 
part of the chronicle of Ernoul, composed after 1187, Baldwin II is named variously 
as Bauduins de Bourc, Bauduins de Beure and Bauduins de Beurc, with manuscript 
variants reading Bouire, Boure and Borch.” This variation suggests that scribes were 
trying to reproduce a name that had been important enough to be transmitted to 
them, but that they could no longer identify with a western place-name that was 
known to them. In the west itself, knowledge was even more sketchy. Both versions 
of the Jérusalem Continuations share the characteristic that the figures of Bauduin 
de Rohais and Bauduin de Sebourg no longer have any recognizable connections 
with Bourcq or with the comital dynasty of Rethel. In these works, it was far more 
important to link all the kings of Jerusalem with the prestigious Bouillon-Boulogne 
family and the mythical ancestry that took them back to the Swan Knight. 

Unlike his two predecessors, Baldwin of Bourcq and his family provided a 
genealogical continuity for the Latin kingdom for the rest of its existence. Up to 
the fall of Acre to the Mamluks in 1291, all of the kingdom's rulers were either 
descendants, or the spouses of descendants, of Baldwin of Bourcq. Specifically, 
these rulers descended from the various marriages of Queen Isabella I, daughter of 
King Amalric and Maria Comnena. However, Baldwin V (d. 1186) was the last king 
to be given a specifically Rethelois name, whilst Rethelois-Angevin names seem 
to have last been used for the children of Amalric's daughter, Isabella I. Members 
of the royal family subsequently became disconnected from their original kinship 
identity, a development which was also reflected in those literary works which, as 
we have seen, attempted to link Baldwin II's family with that of Godfrey of Bouillon 
and Baldwin I. This can be seen quite clearly in the Crusade Cycle, transmitted in 
24 surviving manuscripts and fragments plus four other lost manuscripts. Whilst a 
Bauduin de Burs is mentioned in the Chanson d'Antioche in connection with the 
events of the First Crusade, once his character becomes associated with the kingship 
of Jerusalem, Baldwin of Bourcq is transformed into Bauduin de Sebourg. This new 
identification seems to have resulted from an association with Sebourg in Hainault, 
possibly because by the thirteenth century, this place was better known to the scribes 
and redactors of the northern French-speaking areas than was the tiny settlement of 
Bourcq in the Ardennes. Sebourg, situated east of Valenciennes, was erected into 
a lordship by Count Baldwin IV of Hainault (d. c. 1220) for his son, Henry, and 


28 Grillo, ed., The Old French Crusade Cycle, vol. viii, p. 30. 

29 ‘Les Lignages d’Outremer’, p. 441: ‘Aprés la mort dou devant dit roy Bauduin, fu roy 
de Jerusalem Bauduins dou Bourc, conte de Rohais, qui fus fis au conte Huon de Retel et de 
la contesse Melissent.’ 

30 MLL. de Mas Latrie, ed., Chronique d'Ernoul et de Bernard Le Trésorier (Paris, 
1871), pp. 2-4. 
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eventually passed to Baldwin of Hénin, lord of Fontaine (Belgium, prov. Hainaut, arr. 
Charleroi), on his marriage to Isabella of Hainault, lady of Sebourg. As Peter Grillo 
has shown, Hainault genealogists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries claimed 
the second king of Jerusalem as one of the ancestors of the lords of Sebourg.?! 

By this time, the historical identity of King Baldwin II had floated so far from its 
origins at Bourcq that he could even be claimed as a German. In 1584 appeared the 
Chronicon Hierosolymitanum, a collection of sources on the crusades put together by 
the editor Reiner Reineck (1541—95) with a historical commentary provided by the 
humanist Matthäus Dresser (1536-1607). In the commentary, the name Balduinus 
... de Burch which appears in Albert of Aachen's list of crusaders who departed 
with Godfrey of Bouillon is glossed with the information *Burgiorum equestrem 
familiam habet adhuc hodie Westphalia'.? Similarly, in the introduction to his 
reworking of Torquato Tasso's Gerusalemme Liberata published in 1626, the poet 
Diederich von dem Werder confidently stated that Baldwin originated in Westphalia, 
basing this claim on the evidence of Reineck's compendium.? It was to be well over 
two centuries before Baldwin of Bourcq's true geographical origins again became 
generally known in scholarship of the crusades. 


31 PR. Grillo, ‘Romans de croisade, histoires de famille. Recherches sur le personnage 
de Baudouin de Sebourg’, Romania 110 (1989), pp. 383-95. 

32 R. Reineccius, Chronicon Hierosolymitanum i.e. de bello sacro historie (Helmstedt, 
1584), p. 20b and Appendix (unpaginated), quire c? b. 

33 Diederich von dem Werder, Gottfried von Bulljon, oder Das Erlósete Jerusalem, ed. 
G. Dünnhaupt (Tübingen, 1974), p. 14: *Im Jahr 1118 ward zum Kónig erwehlet Baldovinnus 
Burgius, de Geschlechtes wie Reinerus Reineccius meldet von der Burg in Westphalen.’ 
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SACRED SPACE AND STRATEGIC GEOGRAPHY 
IN TWELFTH-CENTURY PALESTINE 


Introduction 


hen the armies of the First Crusade reached Palestine in the early 
summer of 1099, they were entering a landscape that had been 
considered as sacred by Christians for centuries. In religious as 
well as political and military terms, the crusader conquest was revolutionary 
since it brought about a Christian domination of the Holy Land for the first 
time since it had been overrun by the Muslim Arabs in the fourth decade 
of the seventh century. These events raise important questions about what 
attitudes and policies the rulers of the new Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 
would adopt concerning its sacred space.! The aim of this essay is to explore 


! The literature on the ecclesiastical history of the Kingdom of Jerusalem is consider- 
able. As bibliography and reference for general points in this essay, see especially: Hans- 
Eberhard Mayer, Bistümer, Kloster und Stifte im Königreich Jerusalem, Stuttgart 1977; Jean 
RicHAnD, "Ihe Establishment of the Latin Church’, in Kenneth M. SETTON (ed.), 4 History 
of the Crusades, 6 vols., Madison Wisc., 1969-89, vol.5, pp.233-50; Bernard Hanmi ron, ‘Re- 
building Zion: The Holy Places of Jerusalem in the Twelfth Century’, Studies in Church His- 
tory 14 (1977), 105-16; Bernard HamıLron, The Latin Church in the Crusader States: The Secu- 
lar Church, London 1980; John WiLKINSON with Joyce Hiri and W. F. Ryan (eds.), Jerusalem 
Pilgrimage 1099-1185, London 1988; Klaus-Peter Kirstein, Die lateinischen Patriarchen 
von Jerusalem von der Eroberung der Heiligen Stadt durch die Kreuzfahrer 1099 bis zum Ende der 
Kreuzfabrerstaaten 1291, Berlin 2002; Denys PrincLe, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom 
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how the political and religious history of the Kingdom of Jerusalem was 
affected on the one hand by the occupation and veneration of sacred space 
by the Frankish conquerors, and on the other by the military requirements 
of the defence of sacred space against their Muslim enemies. 


The Holy Land as sacred space 


In one sense all of the thousands of cathedrals, parish churches, chapels 
and monastic foundations that dotted medieval Europe and the Near East 
constituted sacred space. The sanctity ofthe vast majority ofthese sites derived 
from their cultic function, through their dedication as places of worship. 
‘They were distinguished from the rest of the landscape in concrete terms 
by recognizable architecture and symbols, but also by sensory characteristics 
such as the use of bells or incense.? Burial places, too, might be regarded as 
sacred space, since they were also consecrated ground. However, the form of 
sanctity that characterized such sites was finite, since churches or graveyards 
might be deconsecrated for whatever reason, and abandoned, demolished or 
even turned over to other purposes. 

A second type of sacred space occurred where sanctity was acquired 
by the possession of holy objects, such as the body of a saint. This was why 
so many religious institutions were so keen to acquire relics which could 
bring sanctity with them. But by and large, relics were not directly linked to 
location; they could be lost, translated, and even stolen, and the sanctity that 
they had brought would disappear with them.’ 

A third type of sacred space was one which differed from both of the 
first two in that sanctity derived not from a function such as worship or 
burial, or from a relic, but from a particular act or manifestation of holiness, 


of Jerusalem: A Corpus, 3 vols. to date, Cambridge 1993-2007; Johannes PAHLITzsCH and 
Daniel Baraz, ‘Christian Communities in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (1099-1187 
CE)’, in Ora Limor and Guy G. SrRouwsaA (eds.), Christians and Christianity in the Holy 
Land: From the Origins to the Latin Kingdoms, Turnhout 2006, pp.205-38. 

? Sarah HAMiLTON and Andrew Spicer, ‘Defining the Holy: The Delineation of 
Sacred Space’, in Andrew Spicer and Sarah Hamitton (eds.), Defining the Holy: Sacred 
Space in Medieval and Early Modern Europe, Aldershot 2005, pp.1—26. 

? Patrick Geary, Furta Sacra: Thefts of Relics in the Central Middle Ages, rev. ed., 
Princeton, N.J., 1990. 
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such as an act of martyrdom, a miraculous healing, or the appearance of 
a divine or holy personage. Such manifestations of sanctity, for which 
anthropology has produced the term Aierophany, immediately transformed 
a profane site into a sacred one.* What distinguished such a sacred site from 
the other types outlined above was that once the act or manifestation of 
sanctity had occurred, the holiness of the site was immutable. 

It is sometimes difficult to distinguish these three types of sacred 
space in practice. All three were usually marked by the presence of religious 
structures and either possessed, or eventually acquired, the functions of 
worship, celebration of the liturgy and so on. For many intents and purposes 
there was little difference between the three types, irrespective of the nature 
of sanctity that made them into sacred space. However, those that were 
defined by the presence of relics and by hierophanic acts were recognized 
by believers as possessing a particular, additional quality of sanctity, which 
manifested itself in cultic phenomena such as pilgrimage, acts of devotion and 
votive offerings. Of course any church might acquire an additional sanctity 
if it figured as the scene of a manifestation of holiness; it was the martyrdom 
of Thomas Becket and possession of relics of the saint that marked out 
Canterbury cathedral as a site possessing greater holiness than any of the 
other churches in the surrounding landscape of Kent. However, the vast 
majority of churches and many monasteries throughout Christendom were 
not founded on the site of a hierophanic act, nor did many of them witness 
subsequent manifestations, and it was Canterbury that became the premier 
pilgrimage site in England. 

Cultic functions and relics were fundamentally incidental to the 
inherent quality of sanctity that was conferred by hierophanic acts. Even 
if worship ceased, if relics were removed and if religious structures decayed 
or were destroyed, the space with which they were associated remained 
sacred. Nevertheless, the great majority of hierophanic sites came to be 
marked by the construction of religious architecture, which identified the 
sacred location within the wider landscape, and provided a defined space 
for worship in which its sanctity could be commemorated. Sometimes the 
construction occurred relatively quickly, as in the case of the abbey of Saint- 


^ On this, see especially Mircea ELtApE, The Sacred and the Profane: The Nature of 
Religion, New York 1959. 
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Hubert in the Ardennes, built in the eighth century on the spot where the 
passionate hunter of that name was converted by the vision of a stag bearing 
a crucifix between its horns. Sometimes the construction occurred after the 
passing of centuries, as in the case of the monastery of St Catherine, built 
at the site where Moses started his ascent of Mount Sinai to receive the 
Ten Commandments. The construction of religious architecture was clearly 
important for religious authorities and ordinary believers; for the historian, 
the extent of building, rebuilding and decoration that was provided for 
a given site is an indication of the veneration in which it was held, and thus, 
of the degree of sanctity that it possessed. 

For medieval Christians, the most important hierophanic act was the 
resurrection of Christ. The most sacred space was therefore the site of this 
event at Golgotha, which had lain outside the course of the walls of Jerusalem 
at the time of the Crucifixion. It was only three centuries later, after its 
rediscovery by St Helena, that it was marked by the erection of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre (or Church of the Resurrection) by Constantine 
the Great.’ From the time of Constantine’s establishment of Christianity 
as the state religion of the Roman Empire, there was a growing tendency 
for churches to be constructed at sites notable for their place in biblical 
or early Christian history. Yet, the human processes of identification and 
memory were more important than any concrete, visual representations in 
the landscape. Thus, the traditional location of Christ’s baptism at the River 
Jordan north of the Dead Sea was one of the most popular destinations for 
pilgrims during the period of the crusades; still, it does not seem to have 
been marked out by any substantial religious structure although there were 
various monastic sites in the vicinity. An existing religious structure might 
be even be removed, as happened with the Holy Sepulchre in 1009-10, but 
its destruction did not detract from the inherent sanctity of the site. 

‘The sanctity of the Holy Land for Christians derived from three 
different periods of sacred history. Firstly, it was the Promised Land which 
had been covenanted by God to the Israelites according to the testimony 
of the Old Testament. Secondly, and more significantly, it was the scene of 
the birth, ministry, death and resurrection of Christ as well as many of the 


$ Martin Bipp.e, The Tomb of Christ, Thrupp 1999. 
* WirkiNsoN, Hir. and Ryan 1998, 50-55. 
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acts of the Apostles as narrated in the New Testament. Thirdly, there was 
a post-biblical sacred history consisting of acts of witness and martyrdom 
in the period before Christianity was recognized as the official religion of 
the Roman Empire. To these we could perhaps add a certain sanctity that 
derived from the long tradition of Palestinian monasticism, although this 
had declined considerably by the time of the First Crusade, particularly in 
the wake of the Seljuk conquest in the second half of the eleventh century. 

Many of the locations which testified to sacred history possessed 
a sanctity which related to more than one period. Thus, the ancient 
Jewish Temple of Jerusalem dated from the Old Testament period, but 
it had a central significance in New Testament history as the site of the 
presentation of Christ to the Lord,’ and later of his cleansing of the Temple 
and preaching there, in which, among numerous parables and admonitions, 
he prophesied its destruction.* Similarly, several of the monasteries of the 
Holy Land had been established on sites which had a particular significance 
in the life of Christ; however, the original monastic tradition of Palestine 
was one that prized solitude and asceticism, and so many of the monasteries 
in the Byzantine, Ummayad, Abbasid and Seljuk periods were eremitical 
foundations situated at locations in the Judaean Desert, the Negev and 
Transjordan which had no particular biblical associations.? 


Conquest and defence of tbe Holy Land 


‘The main spiritual motivation for the participants of the First Crusade was 
focused on Jerusalem, and particularly on the Holy Sepulchre, although 
Pope Urban II's aim was the liberation of a much greater area containing 
diverse holy sites and a population of native Christians. It has been argued 
that the First Crusade marks a change in terminology from those applied to 


7 Luke 2:22-24. 

8 Matthew 21:12-17, 21:23-24:2; Mark 11:15-19, 11:27-13:37; Luke 20:45-21:38; 
John 2:13-22. 

? Brouria Brrton-AsHKELony and Aryeh Korskv, ‘Monasticism in the Holy Land’, 
in Christians and Christianity in the Holy Land, pp.257-320, Yizhar HirscuFe xp, “The 
Monasteries of Palestine in the Byzantine Period’, in Christians and Christianity in the Holy 
Land, pp.401-19. 
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the latter; previously authors had tended to write about ‘Holy Places’ (Loca 
Sancta), but this was largely replaced by the term ‘Holy Land’ (Terra Sancta) 
from the time of the crusade.”° There are two main reasons for this change, 
one ideological and one pragmatic. 

According to the Old Testament, God had given the Terra Promissionis 
- the Promised Land - to the Israelites. This land thus constituted an 
extensive sacred space for the Christians who conquered it in 1099, as 
they identified themselves as the spiritual descendants of the Israelites and 
regarded the principality that they established after the capture of Jerusalem 
as a new Kingdom of Judaea or Kingdom of David." On a strict theological 
interpretation, this meant that the Holy Land did not correspond precisely 
to all of Palestine, but was restricted to the ancient landscapes of Judaea, 
Samaria and Galilee that had been taken from the Canaanites by the 
tribes of Israel, as recognized by Theoderic, a German pilgrim to Jerusalem 
who wrote an account of his journey between 1169 and 1174.” Fulcher 
of Chartres, a participant in the First Crusade and later chaplain to King 
Baldwin I of Jerusalem, knew from his own researches that it was the interior 
rather than the coast of Palestine that had been Israelite territory, since 
ports such as Sidon (mod. Saida, Lebanon) and Tyre (mod. Sour, Lebanon) 
had been Phoenician cities in biblical times, while the towns of the southern 
coast had belonged to the Philistines.’ Even the Chemins et les Pelerinages 
de la Terre Sainte, a pilgrimage guide from the later thirteenth century, is 
quite specific in defining the boundary of the Holy Land as being situated 
between the cities of Haifa and Acre (mod. ‘Akko, Israel).^ 


10 Sylvia ScHEIN, Gateway to the Heavenly City: Crusader Jerusalem and the Catholic West 
(1099-1187), Aldershot 2005, pp.9-17. 

" On this phenomenon, see especially Antonius Hendrikus van Erp, Gesta Francorum, 
gesta Dei? Motivering en rechtvaardiging van de eerste kruistochten door tijdgenoten en moslimse 
reactie, Amsterdam 1982 and Alan V. Murray, The Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem: A Dynastic 
History, 1099-1125, Oxford 2000, pp.65-66. 

2 ‘Theoderic’, in Witk1nson, Hit and Ryan 1988, 274—314: ‘As appears to all people 
reading the pages of the Old or New Testaments the land of Canaan was given to the twelve 
tribes of the Israelite people in possession by divine ordinance. It was divided into three 
provinces of which the names were Judaea, Samaria and Galilee’, p.275. 

D Fulcheri Carnotensis Historia Hierosolymitana (1095-1127), ed. Heinrich HAGEN- 
MEYER, Heidelberg 1913, I 25, 272-76. 

14 ‘Les Chemins et les Pelerinages de la Terre Sainte’, in Henri MicHELantT and 
Gaston Raynaup (eds.), Itinéraires à Jérusalem et descriptions de la Terre Sainte rédigés en 
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Geopolitical factors meant that in order to guarantee the possession of 
Jerusalem and the other Holy Places, the crusaders would need to capture 
and occupy the territory that lay outside the traditional boundaries of the 
ancient Jewish kingdoms. It was essential for the security of the realm to 
establish control over the major ports of Palestine which were necessary to 
guarantee communications with Western Europe. At the end of the summer 
of 1099, the Franks controlled three non-contiguous blocs of territory: 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem and the surrounding area of central Judaea; Nazareth, 
Tiberias and Lower Galilee; and Jaffa, their only Palestinian port. The 
main military efforts of the kingdom's first ruler, Godfrey of Bouillon, and 
his successor, Baldwin I, went into repelling several major Fatimid invasions 
and extending the frontiers of Frankish-held territory. By the end of the 
first decade of the kingdom's existence, the Franks controlled almost all 
the territory west of the Jordan. They had captured almost all of the coastal 
cities which owed allegiance to the Fatimid caliphate: Haifa (1100), Arsuf 
(1101), Caesarea Maritima (1101), Acre (1104), Beirut (1110) and Sidon 
(1110), leaving only Tyre, which fell in 1124, and Ascalon, which held out as 
a thorn in the side of the Franks until 1153. These successes would not have 
been possible without the assistance of two key elements: the navies of the 
Italian republics of Genoa, Pisa and Venice, who blockaded the cities by sea, 
and regular influxes of pilgrims from the West, which were usually happy to 
join the royal armies, as in the case of the Norwegians under King Sigurd 
Magnusson, later known as Jorsalfar (‘Jerusalem-Farer’), who took part in 
the siege of Sidon.!^ The chroniclers who are our main sources for these 
conquests give almost no indication that these cities held any particular 


français aux XIe, XIIe et XIIe siècles, Genève 1882, pp.177-200, here p.190: ʻE sachéz ke 
Acre n'est pas de Terre de promission ausi cum est Caiphas, kar un flum devise la Terre Seynt 
entre Acre e Caiphas, kest apelé le Flum de Caiphas, ke ist de une fontaigne ke curt par le 
suth le Carmont e vent par de suth la montaigne de Seynt Margarete, k'a nun la Paumére 
e curt en la mer e part ensi la Terre de Promission, e ataunt i a d'Acre à Caiphas com de Acre 
à la montaigne’. 

5 Murray 2000, 77-78. 

16 Fulcheri Carnotensis Historia Hierosolymitana, Il 44, 543-48; Gary B. Doxey, 
‘Norwegian Crusaders and the Balearic Islands’, Scandinavian Studies 68 (1996), 139-60. The 
chronicler Albert of Aachen, Historia Ierosolimitana: History of the Journey to Jerusalem, Susan 
B. Evcincron (ed. and trans.), 2 vols., Oxford 2007, pp.802-9, who gives an otherwise very 
detailed account, mistakenly refers to Sigurd as ‘Magnus’, probably as a result of confusion 
with the king’s patronymic. 
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resonances for either pilgrims or Frankish settlers in terms of biblical or early 
Christian history, yet there was clearly a perceived congruence of interest for 
both parties in securing the ports which provided entry to the Holy Land. 
Interestingly, when describing the siege of Tyre in 1124, Fulcher of Chartres 
describes the city as part of the Promised Land, even though he goes on to 
detail its history as a Phoenician foundation." William of Tyre describes 
Ascalon at the time of its capture in similar terms.!* Such descriptions are 
an indication that the Holy Land was increasingly understood as being 
co-terminous with the growing extent of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. This 
blurring of concepts is perfectly understandable in that in the eyes of the 
majority of pilgrims and their Frankish hosts, the possession of the coastal 
cities (and eventually, lands beyond the Jordan) were seen as integral to the 
security of the holy places. 

At an early stage in the conquest, there was a possibility that 
Christian rule might extend far beyond Palestine. In early June 1099, the 
crusaders reached the town of Ramla on the coast to find it deserted by its 
predominantly Muslim population.’ During the five days that the crusaders 
rested there (2-6 June), their leaders held a council of war in which they 
debated how they should proceed. The Holy City of Jerusalem, proclaimed 
as the goal of the crusade, lay only two days' journey away, and the most 
obvious course of action was to march up into the Judaean highlands and 
assault the Holy City before its small Muslim garrison could be relieved 
by the Fatimid caliphate of Egypt. However, some of those in the council 
proposed a quite different strategy: 


V Fulcheri Carnotensis Historia Hierosolymitana, III 29, 699—700: ‘haec est quidem 
cunctis urbibus, quae in Terra sunt promissionis, ditior et nobilior praeter Azor, quam rex 
antiquitus Chananaeorum Iabin possedit, quam Iosue postea cum ceteris plurimis destruxit’; 
p.707: ‘quando Gedeon iudicabat Israel, tunc temporis Tyrus condita fuit paulo ante 
Herculem a Phoenicibus. urbs enim in terra Phoenicum est’. 

? Willelmi Tyrensis Chronicon, ed. Robert B.C. Huycens, Corpus Christianorum 
Continuatio Mediaevalis 63-63A, 2 vols., Turnhout 1986, XVII 22, 790-91: ‘Est autem 
Ascalona una de quinque Philistiim urbibus, in littore maris sita...'; XVII 23, p.792: 'Hanc 
igitur urbem per annos quinquaginta et amplius, postquam dominus Terre Promissionis 
partes reliquas populo christiano tradiderat, adhuc resistentem et nostris conatibus emulam 
tandem obsidere conati sunt, rem aggressi arduam et pene impossibilem', 

? For the military context, see John FRANCE, Victory in the East: A Military History of 
the First Crusade, Cambridge 1994, pp.325—66. 
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Let us not march to Jerusalem now, but towards Egypt and Babylon; and if, 
by the grace of God, we should overcome the king of Egypt, we would gain 
not only Jerusalem, but also Alexandria, Babylon, and many kingdoms. For if 
we march to Jerusalem but have to abandon the siege because we fail to find 


sufficient water, we shall never prevail, whether now or later.? 


The debate at the council of war is reported by a single source, the 
southern French chronicler Raymond of Aguilers. It is thus likely that this 
proposal originated within the contingent of Raymond of Saint-Gilles, 
count of Toulouse, whom the chronicler served as a chaplain. It correctly 
foresaw that it might be difficult for a besieging army to secure sufficient 
water in the environs of Jerusalem, as indeed proved to be the case during 
the subsequent siege. More importantly, it recognized that the wealth and 
military resources of the Fatimid caliphate were concentrated in Egypt, 
particularly in the great metropolises of Cairo (‘Babylon’ in the crusaders’ 
parlance) and Alexandria. According to this strategy, Jerusalem and its 
small garrison could be ignored for the moment; a successful attack into 
the Fatimid heartland of Lower Egypt would put the caliphate on the 
defensive, forcing it to abandon Palestine and possibly even offering the 
chance of more lucrative conquests. 

This bold strategy did not convince the council of war. Objections were 
raised that the crusader numbers were simply insufficient for an advance to 
Egypt, as there would be little chance of holding on to any captured cities.” 
Yet, it is probable that the arguments that decided the issue were primarily 
religious rather than strategic in nature. Jerusalem was the glittering goal 
that had sustained the crusaders for two and a half years of campaigning 
and privation. It appealed above all to the rank and file of the crusaders, 


? ‘Raimundi de Aguilers canonici Podiensis Historia Francorum qui ceperunt 
Iherusalem’, in Recueil des Historiens des Croisades: Historiens Occidentaux (henceforth cited as 
RHC Hist. Occ.), 5 vols., Paris 1844-95, 3:231-309. 3:231:309, here p. 292: ‘Non eamus ad 
praesens in Iherusalem, sed versus Aegyptum et Babyloniam; et si, per Dei gratiam, superare 
possumus regem Aegypti, non solum Iherusalem, verum etiam Alexandriam et Babyloniam 
et plurima regna obtinebimus. Quod si eamus in Iherusalem, et non invenientes sufficientem 
aquam deseramus obsidionem, nec hoc nec illud postea perficiemus’. The translation given 
in Raymond of AcuiLEns, Historia Francorum qui ceperunt Iherusalem, John H. Hinr and 
Laurita L. HıLı (trans.), Philadelphia 1968, p.115, is, to my mind, less accurate. 

21 ‘Raimundi de ÁcuirEns ... Historia Francorum, 292. 
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who had become increasingly critical of the great men on the expedition 
and the delays caused by their perceived desires to establish principalities 
for themselves.” 

In the event, the possibility of an alternative to an advance on Jerusalem 
in 1099 had so little significance for contemporaries that it was not recorded 
by any of the chroniclers other than Raymond of Aguilers. The crusaders 
marched inland and Jerusalem fell after a six-week siege on 15 July 1099. 
Yet, it was less than two decades before King Baldwin I of Jerusalem 
mounted an expedition which was meant to take the offensive against 
Egypt, which had to be abandoned when the king fell ill at al-Faráma 
on the northern coast of Sinai in 1118.? Similar actions were undertaken 
on a bigger scale in the reign of King Amalric of Jerusalem (1163-74) in 
alliance with Byzantium. Egypt contained some important sacred sites, for 
example, places connected with the flight of the Holy Family, and it had 
a large Coptic Christian population. However, justifications advanced for 
the attempts to gain control of Egypt were strategic rather than religious: 
the main consideration was the realization that, in geopolitical terms, Egypt 
was the key to the Holy Land. 

The debate at Ramla in 1099 prefigured the grand strategy employed 
by the main crusade expeditions after 1187. In that year Saladin’s forces 
overran almost all of Palestine, and the Treaty of Jaffa concluded at the 
end of the Third Crusade (1189-92) restored only the coast to Christian 
control. Egypt was the target of the Fourth Crusade (1201-4), the Fifth 
Crusade (1217-21), the crusade of Emperor Frederick II (1227-29) and 
the first crusade of Louis IX of France (1248—54). These campaigns were 
intended to deliver a knockout blow to the powerhouse of the Ayyübid 
and later the Mamlük regimes, thus forcing them into a negotiated 
settlement involving the restoration of Jerusalem to Christian control. 
Nevertheless, they also demonstrated a tension between strategy and the 
piety that motivated the majority of crusaders. During the preparations for 
the Fourth Crusade, the leadership decided to keep their goal a secret; this 
was not only for security, but also because the leaders knew that the rank 


? John France, "The Crisis of the First Crusade: From the Defeat of Kerboghah to 
the Departure from Arqah', Byzantion 40 (1970), 276—308. 

? Hans Eberhard Mayer, Melanges sur l'histoire du royaume latin de Jerusalem, Paris 
1984, pp.88-91. 
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and file would be disappointed if the crusade did not take them to the 
Holy Land.” 


The holy places at the time of the Frankish conquest 


Under Muslim rule, the majority of sacred sites in Palestine remained under 
the jurisdiction of the Greek Orthodox (Melkite) church. The communities 
belonging to the non-Chalcedonian tradition, that is the Syrian Orthodox 
(Jacobites), Armenians and Copts, retained a far smaller number of 
churches and monasteries, especially within the city of Jerusalem. Even 
before they captured the Holy City, the Franks started to make ecclesiastical 
appointments to the church in Palestine. In late May 1099, while the 
crusader armies were still on the coastal plain, they appointed a Norman 
cleric named Robert as bishop of Lydda (mod. Lod, Israel), the town that 
contained the ancient shrine of the martyr St George, whom the crusaders 
revered as a helper in battle. The actions of the crusaders at Lydda, and 
indeed earlier at Antioch, established a pattern. Despite the schism of 1054, 
which technically left the Western and Eastern churches out of communion 
with each other, the Latin clergy with the crusade armies treated the Greek 
Orthodox church and its possessions as if they were an integral part of 
the Western church. The effects of the conquest were thus the creation of 
a predominantly Latin, but yet hybrid church organisation. The Franks soon 
installed a Latin patriarch in Jerusalem and bishops in all of the sees they 
controlled, and appropriated the most important buildings and estates of 
the Orthodox church, leaving the smaller number of properties belonging 
to the non-Chalcedonian churches undisturbed, and Greek Orthodox 
priests ministering to largely Arabic-speaking congregations. The effect of 
the conquest was thus that the great majority of sacred sites came under the 
control of the new Latin Church. 

We know of the existence of over 400 churches in the territory of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, the majority of which were either reconstructions 


2 Geoffrey of ViILLEHARDOUIN, ‘The Conquest of Constantinople’, in Chronicles of the 
Crusades, Margaret R. B. SHaw (trans.), London 1963, pp.34-36. 
3 Albert of AACHEN, 396-98. 
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of existing buildings or completely new structures erected by the Franks." 
Even allowing that some churches and chapels must have been erected on 
sites that had no particular associations of sanctity, this represents a vast 
programme of construction, much of which was carried out on sacred 
space. Almost all significant sacred locations in Palestine had been marked 
by the erection of churches and shrines by the time of the arrival of the 
First Crusade. Since the majority of these sites passed into the possession 
of the Latin Church at the time of the conquest, how do we account for the 
programme of religious building that occurred under Frankish rule? 

In the first instance, a series of adverse natural and human processes 
had affected much of the existing architecture at holy sites in the course 
of the eleventh century. The first of these occurred during the reign of the 
sixth Fatimid caliph, al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah (996-1021). As a result of the 
animosity which he developed against non-Shi'ite religious communities, 
he ordered the destruction or confiscation of Christian churches throughout 
his dominions. This policy was never fully implemented, and the caliph 
eventually reversed his decrees. However, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem was destroyed in 1009-10 and many other churches suffered 
demolition or confiscation. The Holy Sepulchre was reconstructed in 
stages with Byzantine funds.”” Many Christian buildings were damaged by 
a major earthquake that struck Palestine in 1033 and was severe enough 
to cast down many of the fortifications of Jerusalem.” Further damage 
resulted from the Turkish invasion and the ensuing struggle for possession 
of Palestine between Seljuks and Fatimids that raged until the very eve of 
the crusader conquest. The cumulative effects of these events meant that by 
1099, a great number of the structures which had originally distinguished 
Christian sacred sites — especially in and around Jerusalem ~ had been 
damaged, ruined, or removed. 


?* PRINGLE 1993-2007, 1:1. 

7 Marius CaNanD, ‘La destruction de l'église de la Résurrection par le calife Hakim, 
Byzantion 35 (1965), 16—43. Most authorities have dated the reconstruction of the Holy 
Sepulchre to the reign of Emperor Constantine IX Monomachos (1042-55), but Biddle 
has argued that the decisive stage of rebuilding occurred during the reign of his predecessor 
Michael IV Paphlagon (1034—41): BIDDLE 1999, 74-81. 

28 Dan Banat and Chaim T. RusiNsTEIN, The Ilustrated Atlas of Jerusalem, New York 
1990, pp.87-88. 
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These effects can be seen from the account of the English pilgrim 
Saewulf, who visited the Holy Land around the years 1101-3, although 
it is not always possible to identify the precise causes of destruction. He 
reported that the ‘city of Nazareth is wholly ruined and all pulled down 
by the Saracens’, while Bethlehem was in a similar state, although he 
was able to visit the two main shrines in these places, the Church of the 
Annunciation and the Church of the Nativity. Yet, it is probable that they 
had suffered some damage. Churches and monastic sites in the immediate 
environment of Jerusalem had suffered more. The churches of St Stephen 
and the Holy Cross and the monastery of St Sabas had suffered greatly at 
the hands of the Saracens; the last-named site was ‘wholly ruined’. Saewulf 
even observed that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was open to the sky, 
implying that not all of the original area of the church had been covered 
over in the process of rebuilding in the previous century.” 


The Latin Church and the biblical holy sites 


The new Latin Church in Palestine had two principal functions. Firstly, it 
needed to minister to the immigrant Frankish population, which meant that 
parish churches, cathedrals and chapels had to be provided for the needs of 
the predominantly urban communities, together with smaller numbers of 
Franks living in villages or castle garrisons.” Secondly, it had to guarantee 
access to the holy sites for the rapidly increasing numbers of pilgrims who 
had begun to arrive after the conquest and to provide appropriate facilities 
for them to worship and for them to be housed and cared for. 

One reason why the precise boundaries of the Holy Land were not 
a major issue in ideological terms is that for the Latin Church in Palestine 


? 'Saewulf', in Witkinson, Hu and Ryan 1998, 94-116. 

?* Bernard HAMILTON, ‘A Medieval Urban Church: The Case of the Crusader States’, 
in Krijnie N. Crccaar, Adelbert Davips and Herman G. B. Teure (eds.), East and West in 
the Crusader States: Context — Contacts — Confrontations, Leuven 1996, pp.159-70. Although 
the majority of Franks were urban dwellers, we know of several planned Frankish villages in 
the countryside. The work of Ellenblum has already revealed the existence of villages shared 
between Franks and native Christians: Ronnie ELLENBLUM, Frankish Rural Settlement in the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, Cambridge 1998, esp. pp.119—44. 
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and the pilgrims who came from the West, individual locations mattered 
more than the country as a whole. Surviving pilgrim guides and narratives 
from the twelfth century show that within the huge range of sacred sites, 
there was an evident spatial hierarchy of pilgrimage, although actual practice 
was affected by concerns of geography and security. During the first decade, 
most pilgrims arrived at Jaffa, the first port to come under Frankish control 
and the closest one to Jerusalem. However, from around 1110, the vast 
majority sailed to Acre, which was a much better port. Its large harbour 
meant that it was easier to disembark than at Jaffa, and its deep water meant 
that it could accommodate the larger ships that made the pilgrimage trade 
a profitable activity for the Italian maritime cities that ran it. Arrival at Acre, 
however, meant that pilgrims had a relatively long trek south, usually along 
the coast, turning inland at Jaffa. 

Sites associated with the lives of Christ and the Virgin Mary were the 
main attractions, meaning that the main goals of pilgrims were the city of 
Jerusalem and the nearby sites situated in the area of Bethlehem and the 
Jordan. The patterns of Jewish settlement over the millennia meant that 
within this relatively small area, pilgrims could also visit a large number of 
Old Testament sites both within the Holy City and in its immediate vicinity. 
Lower Galilee also contained important sites associated with the life of 
Christ and the Apostles, especially at Nazareth and the Sea of Galilee (Lake 
Tiberias). It was possible to proceed directly inland from Acre into Galilee, 
or turn back north after visiting Judaea, but such additional journeys would 
have greatly increased a pilgrim's travelling time and expense. They might 
also be dangerous since the main invasion routes into the kingdom from the 
direction of Damascus led around Lake Tiberias into Upper Galilee. Several 
major invasions of this region were mounted by the powers that controlled 
the south of Muslim Syria, that is the Atabegs of Damascus during the 
first two decades and Nar al-Din and Saladin in the second half of the 
twelfth century. Even more difficult were journeys to two important sites 
beyond the boundaries of the Kingdom of Jerusalem: the famous monastery 
of St Catherine in southern Sinai and the lesser-known shrine of the Virgin 
at Saydnaya, situated deep in Muslim-held territory 25 kilometres east of 
Damascus.?! 


?' Benjamin Z. Kepar, ‘Convergences of Oriental Christian, Muslim and Frankish 
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The Frankish conquest and the appropriation of the properties of the 
Greek Orthodox Church meant that many church buildings were available 
for use although they were not always evenly distributed around the 
kingdom, nor, as we have seen, were they always in a good state of repair. It 
would be understandable that the Latin Church should wish to take over 
sites of the greatest sanctity for use in both of its principal functions, but 
the distribution of holy sites did not correspond to the patterns of Frankish 
settlement; rather, they were concentrated in the interior parts of Judaea, 
Samaria and Lower Galilee. 

As they gradually captured the Muslim cities of the coast, the Franks 
indulged in a ruthless form of demographic engineering. The entire security 
of the kingdom depended on Christian control of ports that brought 
crusaders, pilgrims and trade goods from the West, and so populations of 
suspect loyalty were removed, either by being massacred or obliged to leave, 
usually depending on whether the cities were able to secure surrender terms. 
This left the bulk of the Frankish (and later Italian immigrant) population in 
the coastal cities: Beirut, Sidon, Haifa, Caesarea, Jaffa, Ascalon, and above all 
the two great ports of Acre and Tyre, most of which had greater populations 
than inland towns such as Tiberias and Nablus. Even Jerusalem, although it 
was the capital of the kingdom, was notoriously underpopulated in the first 
two decades of the Frankish settlement.” 

In cases where Muslims had formed the majority population of newly 
captured towns, there were often insufficient churches available to serve the 
needs of the Christian incomers who replaced them, especially as the Italian 
republics usually demanded churches for their own nationals as part of the 
extensive concessions they gained in exchange for naval assistance. Thus, 
when the Fatimid bulwark of Ascalon finally surrendered in 1153, four of 
its mosques were converted into churches; the main mosque was taken over 
and dedicated to St Paul to serve as a new cathedral.? 


Worshippers: The Case of Saydnaya and the Knights Templar’, in Zsolt Hunyapi and József 
LazLovszkY (eds.), The Crusades and the Military Orders: Expanding the Frontiers of Medieval 
Latin Christianity, Budapest 2001, pp.89—100. 

2 William of Tyre, XI 27, 535-36; Adrian J. Boas, Jerusalem in the Time of the 
Crusades: Society, Landscape and Art in the Holy City under Frankish Rule, London 2001, 
pp. 35-40. 

3 William of Tyre, XVII 30, 803-4; PRINGLE 1993-2007, 1:61-67. 
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The establishment of bishoprics in the Latin Church is instructive 
because it demonstrates the relative importance of three different factors 
that influenced the thinking of the ecclesiastical authorities: the existing 
diocesan structure of the Greek Orthodox Church, the distribution and 
religious needs of the Frankish population, and the significance of sacred 
space for Franks and pilgrims alike. The last factor tended to take precedence 
over the other two. It was incredible to the Latin clergy that Bethlehem, 
site of the Nativity, did not have episcopal status in the ecclesiastical 
arrangements that they found; this state of affairs seemed particularly 
untenable since the bishopric of Ascalon, to which Bethlehem belonged, 
was under Muslim control at the time of the Frankish settlement. In the 
years 1108-10, the status of Bethlehem was upgraded after King Baldwin 
I personally intervened with Pope Paschal II. The relationship between the 
two places was reversed, so that Ascalon was made into a parish subject to 
a new bishopric of Bethlehem. One Aschetin, who previously had been 
named as bishop of Ascalon in anticipation of the city’s capture, was now 
translated to Bethlehem, with the Church of the Nativity as his episcopal 
seat. Similar considerations seem to have applied in Galilee, whose Greek 
Orthodox archbishop had been based at Bethsan (the ancient Skythopolis). 
‘The Latin Church transferred the archbishopric to the monastery of Mount 
Tabor in 1103, overlooking the claims of Nazareth, possibly because of 
the destruction of the town that Saewulf had commented on. However, 
associations with the Holy Family meant that Nazareth was the most 
important sacred site in Galilee and a bishopric was founded there in 1109; 
two decades later, archiepiscopal responsibility for Galilee was transferred to 
Mount Tabor from Nazareth, which eventually acquired another bishopric, 
Tiberias, as its suffragan. 

‘There was evidently a belief that shrine churches at important sacred 
sites outside Jerusalem should be raised to episcopal status, even if this 
was hardly justified by the numbers of Franks that the bishop would have 
to minister to. This tendency was sometimes given additional impetus 
by discoveries that took place under Frankish rule. The establishment of 
a bishopric around 1128 in Sebaste, a settlement only a few miles north 


* Reinhold Rónnicur, Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani, 2 vols., Innsbruck 1893-1904, 
nos. 56a, 76b, 83, 89, 91, 102, 105; William of Tyre, XII 12, 512-515. 
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of the bigger and more important town of Nablus in Samaria, seems to 
have been because it contained the tomb of St John the Baptist." The 
first cathedral was a relatively small building erected over the remains of 
a Byzantine structure; it was not large enough to enclose the Baptist's tomb. 
In 1145 a casket was discovered on the site through the initiative of William, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, which was found to contain many relics of John the 
Baptist and many biblical figures including Elisha and Obadiah. Thanks to 
an impressive fundraising campaign, which brought in considerable support 
from King Louis VII of France and others, a new, impressive Romanesque 
cathedral was erected which was large enough to accommodate the Baptist's 
tomb.” Hebron had long been renowned as the site of the burial of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob and their wives, which had been venerated by Christians, 
Jews and Muslims alike. The Franks founded an Augustinian priory at the 
site around 1112, and the discovery of relics of the patriarchs inaugurated 
a sustained lobbying campaign by the Augustinian canons, culminating in 
the establishment of a bishopric there in 1168.” 

Neither Bethlehem nor Hebron had a large permanent Frankish 
population, and there were no pressing pastoral reasons for either place to 
have a bishopric. Indeed, Bethlehem was easily within a day's journey of 
Jerusalem, even on foot. Rather, it was the significance of such sites in sacred 
history, validated by the discovery of important relics, that took precedence 
over the distribution of the Christian population. Not all relics discovered 
by the Franks were used in this way, however. The first significant relic to 
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be discovered after the crusader conquest was a piece of the True Cross, 


35 Geneviève BnEsc-Baurin (ed.), Cartulaire du chapitre du Saint-Sépulcre de Sépulcre 
de Jérusalem, Paris 1984, No. 30. 
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of Sebaste’, in Paul Kler and Eddy van CauwenseRGHe (eds.), Entreneurship and the 
Transformation of the Economy (10th-20th Centuries): Essays in Honour of Herman Van der 
Wee, Leuven 1994, pp.443—-55. 
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the Near East at the Time of the Crusades, Hayes Robinson Lecture Series 9, Egham 2005, 
pp-1-10; PRINGLE 1993-2007, 1:61-67. 
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found in Jerusalem on the initiative of Arnulf of Chocques, the patriarch- 
elect. It was kept in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, a site which hardly 
needed any additional validation. In fact, the most important use of the 
True Cross was talismanic as it was regularly taken forth with the armies of 
the kingdom in circumstances when it was believed that divine assistance 
was especially necessary.** 

In the absence of a well established sacred site or relics, appropriate 
biblical antecedents might be found. In the case of Caesarea, the cathedral 
of St Peter was built on the site of the town's principal mosque, but attempts 
were made to identify the location as the house of Cornelius the Centurion, 
who had been converted by St Peter? We can find a kind of reverse 
tendency where no sacred associations could be found. Jaffa had been 
a bishopric in the Greek Orthodox hierarchy; it was the most important 
Frankish settlement in south-western Palestine for much of the kingdom's 
existence and in the first decade or so it was the main port for pilgrims. Yet, 
it had no significant sacred space and it was granted to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, retaining only parochial status. Acre, captured in 1104, was 
easily the most populous city in the kingdom and its principal port, but did 
not achieve episcopal status until around 1135. 

Jerusalem and its immediate environs contained the greatest complex 
of sacred space in Palestine and the holy sites there collectively formed 
the most important goal of pilgrims, particularly for the great feastdays: 
Christmas (celebrated at Bethlehem), Palm Sunday, Easter, and another 
feast unique to Frankish Jerusalem, the celebration of the capture of the 
city on 15 July. The only Latin Church in Jerusalem prior to the conquest 
had been St Mary Latin, but their takeover of the Greek Orthodox Church 
meant that the Franks acquired control over numerous other sacred sites. At 
the Holy Sepulchre, the original Greek Orthodox clergy were expelled and 
replaced by Augustinian canons. However, by the second half of the twelfth 
century, the Latin Church had relaxed its exclusive policies. The German 
pilgrim Theoderic describes how the liturgy was celebrated not only by the 


?* Alan V. Murray, ‘Mighty Against the Enemies of Christ: The Relic of the True 
Cross in the Armies of the Kingdom of Jerusalem’, in John France and William G. Zajac 
(eds.), The Crusades and Their Sources: Essays Presented to Bernard Hamilton, Aldershot: 
Ashgate 1998, pp.217-38. 
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Latin clergy, but also by Greeks, Syrian Orthodox (Jacobites), Armenians 
and Copts. Many other churches were retained by congregations of these 
denominations, particularly as the Franks encouraged immigration of non- 
Latin Christians to increase the city’s population.“ 

The Franks carried out an ambitious programme involving the 
reconstruction of important existing churches as well as the establishment 
of new ecclesiastical structures. The poor state of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre meant that they soon began a major renovation programme 
that was still going on when it was reconsecrated in 1149. Much of the 
sculpted iconography depicted biblical scenes that were commemorated in 
the liturgies celebrated on Palm Sunday and Easter Sunday. Completely 
new churches were constructed at Mount Zion at the traditional site of 
the Last Supper and on the Mount of Olives at the site of the Ascension.” 
The Franks also seem to have given a particular impetus to devotion to the 
Virgin Mary and the Holy Family. The abbey of St Mary in the Valley of 
Jehosaphat was built on the ruins of a church reputed to be the site of the 
Assumption. It was given to Benedictine monks who had come on crusade 
with Godfrey of Bouillon and came to be the burial place of several of the 
queens of Jerusalem.“ A new convent of St Anne was built at a location 
where the house of the Virgin's parents was believed to have once stood, 
inside the Jehosaphat Gate between the Sheep Pools. Another important 
new church was the double monastery of Bethany, four kilometres south of 
Jerusalem, founded by King Fulk and his wife Melisende at the site of the 
raising of Lazarus, which was also the scene where Christ departed to enter 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday.” 


® ‘Theoderic’, in WiLkiNsoN, HILL and RYAN 1998, 282. 

41 Boas 2001, 126-31. 

2 Boas 2001, 102-9; BippLe 1999, 89-98; Molly LinpNer, “Topography and 
Iconography in Telfth-Century Jerusalem’, in The Horns of Hattin, pp.81-98. 

3 Boas 2001, 111-14. 
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The most challenging area of sacred space for the Franks was the vast 
expanse of the Haram al-Sharif (‘the noble sanctuary’), as the Temple 
Mount was known to Muslims. Although it covered the site of the ancient 
Jewish Temple, at the time of the conquest it was defined as Islamic space 
through the presence of two great shrines, the Dome of the Rock and the 
Aqsa Mosque. ‘These were clearly identified as Islamic sites through their 
architectural style, decoration and Arabic inscriptions; their position high 
up on the Temple Mount and the extent of their surrounding precinct, 
which covered the entire south-eastern quadrant of the city, meant that 
they possessed a prominence that far outshone the Holy Sepulchre and 
indeed, all the other Christian sites in and around the city. The Franks could 
not ignore this area, and so their solution was to claim it for Christianity by 
identifying the Islamic structures upon it as biblical sites. The Dome of the 
Rock was identified as the ancient Jewish Temple (Lat. Templum Domini) 
and provided with Augustinian canons in 1112. The Temple had of course 
been destroyed by the Romans but some Christian commentators, such 
as the chronicler Albert of Aachen and Acard of Arrouaise, who became 
head of the Augustinian priory, even believed that it had been rebuilt by 
Christians at some point in history." The Aqsa Mosque was given in 1119 
to the newly founded military religious order of the Temple, which took 
its name from the building. The two mosques were Christianized by the 
addition of ancillary buildings, and the Dome of the Rock, at the centre of 
the precinct, was crowned with a large golden cross, a symbol that regularly 
aroused the ire of Muslims.* 

These building campaigns were of course primarily determined by the 
location of sacred space, but considerations of security were also a factor in 
the initial concentration on the city of Jerusalem and its immediate environs 
since it meant that pilgrims could visit a number of impressive sites within 
the range of the protection of the city’s fortifications. It is remarkable that 


*" Albert of AACHEN, 432-35; Peter LEHMANN, ‘Die mittellateinischen Dichtungen 
der Prioren des Tempels von Jerusalem Acardus und Gaufridus’, in Corona Quernea: Festgabe 
Karl Strecker, Stuttgart 1941, pp.296—330. 

8 Baha al-Din Ibn SHappAp, The Rare and Excellent History of Saladin, or al-Nawadir 
al-Sultaniyya wa'l-Mahasin al-Yüsufiyya, Donald S. Ricuarps (trans.), Aldershot 2002, 78; 
‘Imad ad-Din al-Isfaháni, Conquéte de la Syrie et de la Palestine par Saladin, Henri Massé 
(trans.), Paris 1972, pp.51-59. 
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Palestine attracted few of the Cistercian foundations that were in such-vogue 
in Western Europe, not least in peripheral regions of Christendom. There 
was certainly no shortage of sites that would have fulfilled the Cistercians’ 
criteria of withdrawal and austerity, but two early foundations failed. King 
Baldwin II attempted to endow a Cistercian house at the site known as 
Montjoie (Lat. Mons Gaudii), north-west of Jerusalem. This location was 
doubly auspicious: it was the traditional burial place of Samuel and it was 
situated on the point on the road from Jaffa where pilgrims gained their first 
glimpse of the Holy City. However, Bernard of Clairvaux refused the king's 
offer on the grounds that it was exposed to Muslim attack, and eventually 
an abbey was established by the Premonstratensians.? If the order's founder 
had doubts about the security of a location only a few miles from Jerusalem 
itself, it is not surprising that the Cistercians could not be persuaded to 
take on the abbey of Palmarea, founded near Tiberias in Lower Galilee by 
a French preacher named Elias some time after 1131. It was later refounded 
as a Cluniac abbey.? 

The foundation of the Frankish kingdom meant that for the first time 
since the ancient Jewish kings, Jerusalem was the capital of a monarchy. 
This meant that royal patronage provided a new form of impetus for the 
development of holy sites. The churches of St Anne in Jerusalem, St Mary 
of Jehosaphat, Bethany and others all came into existence as a result of 
royal patronage and support. Another effect of Jerusalem's new status as 
a royal capital was that its sacred sites played a central role in the self- 
representation of the monarchy. In July 1099, there was a climate of pious 
opinion in the crusader armies that thought it sacrilegious to create a king 
in the city where Christ had died. The successful candidate, Godfrey of 
Bouillon, attempted to defuse this opinion by calling himself prince 
(princeps) and defender (defensor or advocatus) of the Holy Sepulchre. Both 
Godfrey and his brother Baldwin I found themselves having to struggle 
to assert their rights as monarchs over the claims propounded by the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, Daibert of Pisa, who was determined to place the 


* Hans E. Mayer, ‘Sankt Samuel auf dem Freudenberge und sein Besitz nach einem 
unbekannten Diplom König Balduins V.’, Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven 
und Bibliotheken 44 (1964), 35-71. 

5 Benjamin Z. Kepar, ‘Palmarée, abbaye clunisienne du XIIe siècle, en Galilee’, Revue 
Bénédictine 93 (1983), 260-69. 
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ecclesiastical power over the secular? Baldwin I succeeded to the throne 
in 1100, determined to enjoy the authority conferred by the attributes of 
kingship, but Daibert's supporters objected to the proposed coronation, 
arguing that a king should not be crowned in the city where Christ had 
worn a crown of thorns. Baldwin cleverly sidestepped these objections by 
holding his coronation in the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem, a site 
that was only marginally less sacred than the Holy Sepulchre. It is unclear 
where Godfrey of Bouillon resided when he was in Jerusalem, but in 1104 
Baldwin I moved into the Aqsa Mosque, which the Franks identified as the 
palace (Lat. palatium or templum) of Solomon. Although it was eventually 
handed over to the Templars, Baldwin's occupation of this space may have 
been a calculated attempt to associate himself with the ancient Jewish kings, 
as a means of enhancing the status of the monarchy after its enervating 
dispute with the patriarchate.? His own successor, Baldwin II, followed 
this precedent, but was anointed in Jerusalem, and thereafter the normal 
procedure was for kings and queens to be crowned in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre up to 1186. Another revolutionary effect of the crusader 
conquest was that this holiest of sites figured as the burial place of the 
Frankish kings. All of the male rulers from Godfrey of Bouillon to Baldwin 


V were laid to rest there.” 


The creation of new sacred sites 


A final issue to be considered is the creation of new sacred spaces in the 
period of the crusades. All of the cases discussed so far relate to the use 
or validation of space whose sanctity derived from the biblical or early 
Christian periods. Remarkably, alongside the wealth of ancient Jewish 
or Christian sites, not all of which were fully exploited during the two 


5 Alan V. Murray, "The Title of Godfrey of Bouillon as Ruler of Jerusalem’, Collegium 
Medievale 3 (1990), 163-78; Murray 2000, 63-77. 

9? WILKINSON in WiLkINson, HiLL and Ryan 1998, 28, points out that Greek naos 
and Latin zemp/um both had the dual meanings of ‘temple’ and ‘palace’. Since the Dome 
of the Rock was regarded as the Jewish Temple, the Aqsa mosque, despite being known as 
a templum, had to be identified as a building with a quite different character. 

5 Boas 2011, 180-83. 
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centuries of Frankish dominion, there are at least two cases in which events 
of recent history were sanctified by means of demarcation and liturgical 
commemoration. Soon after the capture of Jerusalem, a large cross was 
erected on the north-eastern section of the walls to mark the spot where 
knights commanded by Godfrey of Bouillon had fought their way onto the 
city's walls in 1099. The occasion was celebrated every year on 15 July, the 
anniversary of the capture, with a procession that led from the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre to the Temple of the Lord, and then went outside the 
city to the marked entry point, concluding with a sermon and prayers? 
The commemoration of the crusader capture thus linked a site which had 
no previous significance with the two main religious sites of the city, an 
outward demonstration of the divine assistance which was believed to have 
conferred victory on the crusaders. 

The other case occurred shortly after King Baldwin IV and his general 
Reynaud of Chátillon defeated a major invasion by Saladin's forces at Mont 
Gisard in south-western Palestine on 25 November 1177. In thanks for the 
victory, the king founded a Benedictine priory dedicated to St Catherine 
of Alexandria, whose feast day this was.” Military victories in the Middle 
Ages were frequently commemorated in votive inscriptions or pictures, but 
these were usually placed in existing significant locations such as cathedrals 
or chapels.” The erection of a religious building on the actual site of battle 
was much rarer, and this example is unique in the history of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem. The armies of the kingdom had triumphed against superior 
odds on many other occasions when victory had been attributed to divine 
favour or to the intercessionary power of the True Cross.” The battle of 
Mont Gisard, where this relic was also present, seems to have been regarded 
by contemporaries as an even more desperate situation than any previous 


5 William of Tyre, VIII 24, 417-18; Amnon Linupzn, “The Liturgy of the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem’, in Silvia RozENBERG (ed.), Knights of the Holy Land: ‘The Crusader 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, Jerusalem 1999, pp.97—98; Boas 2011, 30-31. 

5 William of Tyre, XXI 19-24, 987-94; Bernard HAMILTON, The Leper King and His 
Heirs: Baldwin IV and the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, Cambridge 2000, pp.132-36. 

56 Renate NEUMULLERS-KLAUusER, ‘Schlachten und ihre "Memoria" in Bild und Wort’, 
in Konrad Krimm and Herwig Jonn (eds.), Bild und Geschichte: Studien zur politischen 
Ikonographie. Festschrift für Hansmartin Schwarzmaier zum fünfundsechzigsten Geburtstag, 
Sigmaringen 1997, pp.181—96. 

57 MURRAY 1998, 236. 
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encounter. Most of the kingdom's feudal host had been sent north to assist 
Jerusalems allies in the principality of Antioch, and so only greatly reduced 
forces were available to confront the vast army that Saladin had brought 
from Egypt. Most of Saladin's invasions of the kingdom were directed 
against Galilee, the usual invasion route into the kingdom; by contrast, this 
attack from the south-west against a country deprived of its best troops 
opened up the real possibility that Jerusalem itself might fall; many of its 
inhabitants had fled and others took refuge in the citadel. The completeness 
of the victory won on 25 November in such unfavourable circumstances 
could therefore only be regarded as an example of unheard-of divine favour. 
William of Tyre wrote that the Lord had renewed the miracle which had 
enabled Gideon to defeat a multitude of his enemies, so that it would be 
made plain who had put them to flight (Judges 7:1—23).*? 

It is difficult to establish how long the priory remained in existence. 
The Book of Assises compiled by John of Ibelin, which records conditions 
in the kingdom prior to its conquest by Saladin in 1187, lists /e prior de 
Sainte Caterine de Mont Gisart as a suffragan of the bishop of Lydda.® It is 
doubtful whether the priory survived long after this since the surrounding 
territory was allocated to Saladin in the Treaty of Jaffa of 1192, but the 
memory of the battle and its location were recorded in pilgrim guides of the 
late thirteenth century, indicating that this new sacred site had a long life in 
the religious consciousness of the kingdom and the pilgrims who visited it.5? 


Conclusions 


While the Holy Sepulchre was the most important goal ofthe crusaders who 
answered Pope Urban's call in 1096, practical considerations of defence, as 
well as the desire to secure as many other holy sites as possible, meant that 


58 William of Tyre, XXI 24, 994. 

? "Le Livre des Assises by John of Jaffa’, in Peter W. Epaunv, John of Ibelin and the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, Woodbridge 1997, pp.105~26 (here 113). 

9 “Les Chemins et les Pelerinages de la Terre Sainte’, p.181: ‘Au playn de Rames le roy 
Baldoyn, roy de Iherusalem, aveques .v. .c. homes à cheval descofist Saladin amtot son ost, 
bien .xxx. .m. homes de cheval, et là fu portée la veraya croys ont Nostre Sire sofri mort mort 
en Iherusalem. E là fu veu saint lorgi apertement en cele batalle, quant ilh feri primarement 
sur les Sarrazins, laquele batalle fu faire le iorn de Sainte Katerine’. 
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the Franks had to conquer all of historical Palestine, from the Dog River 
north of Beirut as far as the Negev Desert in the south, and, increasingly, 
the entire area of the Kingdom of Jerusalem came to be identified as the 
Holy Land. Sacred space underwent a transformation under Frankish rule, 
with a vast amount of rebuilding, redecoration and new construction. This 
programme engendered huge costs for the Latin Church and the Franks 
who paid for it through tithes and benefactions.*' However, as the example 
of Sebaste shows, a considerable amount of funding was also provided by 
the Christian West as well as by many of the thousands of pilgrims who 
flocked to the Holy Land once the crusader conquest had again opened up 
access.” The policies of the Latin Church tended to be determined from the 
perspective of pilgrims rather than from the pastoral needs of the Frankish 
population. This is hardly surprising. The first members of the Latin hierarchy 
arrived as pilgrims (peregrini), as the crusaders referred to themselves, and 
throughout the period of Frankish domination almost all the patriarchs, 
bishops and abbots continued to be recruited from immigrants from the 
West. The chronicler William of TYRE, to whom we owe so much of our 
knowledge of Palestine in the twelfth century, was a solitary exception 
among the episcopate. 

Finally, it should be observed that transformations of sacred space had 
long been a characteristic of the interplay and struggles between different 
powers and religions over the centuries. One feature that was quite new was 
the existence of a monarchy that had a profound effect through its patronage, 
its leadership of the defence of the realm, and its use of sacred space in its 
own ideological expression. It is therefore perhaps fitting to conclude this 
survey of sacred space with a final illustration, namely the inscription placed 
on the tomb of King Baldwin I in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which 


placed him in the succession of the ancient Jewish kings: 


REX BALDWINUS, IUDAS ALTER MACHABAEUS, 
SPES PATRIAE, VIGOR ECCLESIAE, VIRTUS UTRIUSQUE.™ 


*' Bernard HAMirron, "Ihe Impact of Crusader Jerusalem on Western Christendom, 
Catholic Historica] Review 80 (1994), 695—713, here 703-704. 

€ Kepar, Raising Funds for a Frankish Cathedral’. 

Sabino de SANDOLI, Corpus inscriptionum crucesignatorum terrae sanctae 1099-1291, 
Jerusalem 1974, pp.57—58. 
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Constructing Jerusalem as a Christian Capital: 
Topography and Population of the Holy City 
under Frankish Rule in the Twelfth Century* 


The capture of Jerusalem by the armies of the First Crusade on 15 July 1099 
restored the Holy City to Christian rule for the first time since Byzantine 
Palestine had been overrun by the Muslim Arabs under Caliph ‘Umar in the 
first half of the seventh century. The liberation of the Holy City had been 
proclaimed as the goal of the First Crusade by Pope Urban II at the council of 
Clermont in 1095, and the newly established domination of the Holy Land by 
the Franks, as its European settlers came to be known, provided a major boost 
to pilgrimage from the West. Just as the many biblical and early Christian sites 
and monuments of Jerusalem and its environs brought pilgrims thousands of 
miles from their homelands, it was the city's significance in Judaeo-Christian 
history that meant that it was established by the conquerors as the capital of 
the Frankish state in Palestine, whose ruler came to be known as 'king of 
the Latins in Jerusalem’. The subsequent increasing pilgrimage traffic and the 
city's status as an administrative capital were the two main determinants in the 
functional characteristics of Jerusalem up to 1187, when it was conquered 
by Saladin, and during the short subsequent period of restored Frankish 
rule lasting from 1229 to 1244. By contrast, Jerusalem had no significance 
in terms of long distance trade and very little industry, in notable contrast to 
the great ports of Acre (mod. ‘Akko, Israel) and Tyre (mod. Sour, Lebanon), 
which were the main economic powerhouses of the kingdom. The aim of this 
communication is to survey how the altered status and functions of Jerusalem 
under Frankish rule affected the topography and population of the city in the 
period 1099-1187. 


* Original English version of ‘La construccion de Jerusalen como capital cristiana: 
Topografia y población de la Ciudad Santa bajo el dominio franco en el siglo XII’, in 
Construir la ciudad en la Edad Media: Encuentros internacionales del Medioevo 2009, Najera, ed. 
Beatriz Arízaga Bolumburu and Jesus Angel Solorzano Telechea (Logrono: Instituto de 
Estudios Riojanos, 2010), pp. 91-110. 
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Constructing Jerusalem as a Christian Capital 3 
1. The Transformation of the Urban Landscape 


Jerusalem in 1099 roughly corresponded in its extent to the present-day Old 
City, although a significant number of important religious sites were situated 
outside the walls. The Ottoman-period walls which can be seen today give 
a reasonable impression of the fortifications at the time of the crusader 
conquest. Despite the six-week siege the walls suffered little, and the Franks 
did little to change the fortifications of the city. 

By contrast, the religious architecture and landscape of the city underwent 
major change. At the time of the conquest the majority of monasteries and 
shrine churches in Palestine were under the jurisdiction of the Greek Orthodox 
(Melkite) church. As the state church in the Byzantine period, it had been a 
substantial landowner and continued to enjoy the protection of the Byzantine 
emperor under Muslim rule.’ A much smaller number of religious sites in 
Jerusalem belonged to other Eastern Christian churches: these included the 
Georgians, as well as the various non-Chalcedonian churches, which were 
not in communion with the Greek Orthodox church: the Syrian Orthodox 
(Jacobite), Armenian and Coptic churches? The Latin presence before 1099 
was restricted to three modest and relatively recent foundations: the abbey of 
St Mary Latin, the hospital church of St John the Baptist, and the nunnery of 
St Magdalene.’ 

The fabric of many of the Christian religious structures had suffered from 
various negative factors in the period before the conquest: the persecutions 
of the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim in 1009-1010, the struggle for possession of 
Palestine fought between the Fatimids and Seljuk Turks in the final quarter of 
the eleventh century, and general neglect as a result of lack funds for repair 
work. The lasting effects of destruction can be seen from the account of 
an English pilgrim named Saewulf, who visited the Holy Land around the 
years 1101-1103. He reported that the churches of St Stephen and the Holy 


' Johannes PAHLITZSCH and Daniel BARAZ, ‘Christian Communities in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem (1099-1187 CE)’, in Christians and Christianity in the Holy Land: From the 
Origins to the Latin Kingdoms, ed. Ora LIMOR and Guy G. STROUMSA (Turnhout: Brepols, 
2006), pp. 205-38. 

? Ronald ROBERTSON, The Eastern Christian Churches: A Brief Survey, 6th edition (Rome: 
Orientalia Christiana, 1999). The term ‘Eastern Christians’ is sometimes used in scholarship 
to designate the non-Chalcedonian churches in distinction to the Greek Orthodox church. 
However, this communication will use the term generally to describe all of the indigenous 
Christian communities as opposed to the Latin (Roman) church of the Frankish immigrants. 

3 Denys PRINGLE, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem: A Corpus, III. The 
City of Jerusalem (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), pp. 192, 236, 253. 
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Cross and the monastery of St Sabas had suffered greatly at the hands of the 
Saracens; the last-named site was ‘wholly ruined’. Saewulf even observed that 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre was open to the sky, implying that not all 
of the original area of the church had been covered over in the process of 
rebuilding in the previous century.‘ 

The Frankish authorities and the new Latin patriarchate established in 
Palestine seem to have ignored the effects of the schism between Eastern 
and Western churches dating from 1054, but took the view that the Latin 
and Greek Orthodox churches belonged to a single confession. The Franks 
installed a Latin patriarch in Jerusalem and bishops in all of the sees they 
controlled, and appropriated the property of the Orthodox church. However, 
there were far more religious sites in Palestine than could be taken under the 
direct care of Latin clergy, and if the native Christians were to be reconciled 
with the Frankish regime they would need to retain sufficient churches for 
their own Arabic- or Syriac-speaking congregations. What this meant in 
practice was that the Latins took control of the major shrines that had the 
greatest importance in Christian history, such as the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Greek Orthodox monks, and to a lesser extent, parish priests, 
were left in possession of historically less significant monasteries and smaller 
parish churches.° 

At the church of the Holy Sepulchre, built over the location of Christ’s 
tomb in the time of Emperor Constantine the Great, the Franks expelled the 
original Greek Orthodox clergy and replaced them with Augustinian canons, 
although by the second half of the twelfth century the Latin church had 
relaxed its exclusive policies, and agreed to share the space with Greek, Syrian 
Orthodox, Armenian and Coptic clergy. The building was in a poor state of 
repair even before the conquest, and so it was transformed architecturally 
in a vast programme of rebuilding that was still going on when the church 
was reconsecrated in 1149, and most its appearance today actually dates from 
the time of Frankish rule Much of the iconography of the new sculptural 


^  'Saewulf', in Peregrinationes Tres: Saewulf, John of Würzburg, Theodericus, ed. R.B.C. 
HUYGENS (Turnhout: Brepols, 1994), pp. 64-71. 

> On this phenomenon, see Bernard HAMILTON, The Latin Church in the Crusader States: 
The Secular Church (London: Variorum, 1980). 

* Adrian J. BOAS, Jerusalem in the Time of the Crusades: Society, Landscape and Art in the Holy 
City under Frankish Rule (London: Routledge, 2001), pp. 102-9; Martin BIDDLE, The Tomb of 
Christ (Stroud: Alan Sutton, 1999), pp. 89-98; Molly LINDNER, ‘Topography and Iconography 
in Twelfth-Century Jerusalem’, in The Horns of Hattin, ed. Benjamin Z. KEDAR (Jerusalem: Yad 
Izhak Ben-Zvi, 1992), pp. 81-98; PRINGLE, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
pp. 6-72. 
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decoration depicted biblical scenes that were commemorated in the liturgies 
celebrated on Palm Sunday and Easter Sunday. After 1119, kings and queens 
were crowned in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre up to 1186, which was 
also the burial place of all of the male rulers of the kingdom from 1099 to 
1186.’ 

As the site of the Saviour’s burial and Resurrection, the Holy Sepulchre 
was the most important Christian site in Jerusalem. Yet even after its 
renovation by the Franks the building was far less impressive than the vast 
Islamic structures on the Temple Mount to the east. This area covered the site 
of the second Jewish Temple which had been destroyed by the Romans, but 
in the seventh century it had been rebuilt by the caliph ‘Umar as the Haram 
al-Sharif (‘the noble sanctuary’), on a massive raised quadratic platform which 
covered the entire south-eastern section of the city. It seemed even higher 
and more impressive because it was separated from the western parts of the 
city by a valley known since the Roman period as the Tyropoeon, which was 
considerably deeper than in modern times, and which was not built up with 
houses* The Haram al-Sharif contained two great shrines, the Dome of the 
Rock and the Aqsa Mosque, whose Islamic identity was proclaimed through 
their architectural style, decoration and Arabic inscriptions; their sumptious 
appearance and size gave them a prominence which could not be ignored. 

The solution to this problem found by the Franks was to reclaim these sites 
for Christianity by a process which might be called creative appropriation. The 
Dome of the Rock, situated at the centre of the Temple Mount, was identified 
as the ancient Jewish Temple. The Temple of the Lord (Lat. Templum Domini), 
as it became known to the Latin church, was provided with Augustinian 
canons in 1112. As Pringle has argued, most Franks who had some sense 
of history ‘were well aware that the Dome of the Rock was not the actual 
Temple of the Old Testament'? Its importance derived from the inherent 
associations and history of the site, rather than the existing structure upon 
it. However, despite the very visible evidence of Islamic construction, some 
Christian commentators, such as the chronicler Albert of Aachen and Achard 
of Arrouaise, who became head of the Augustinian priory, even believed that 
it had been rebuilt by Christians at some point in history.'° 


BOAS, Jerusalem in tbe Time of the Crusades, pp. 180-83. 

8 Dan BAHAT and Chaim T. RUBINSTEIN, The Illustrated Atlas of Jerusalem. (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1990), pp. 12-15. 

* PRINGLE, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, pp. 400-01. 

0 Albert of Aachen, Historia lerosolimitana: History of the Journey to Jerusalem, ed. Susan B. 
EDGINGTON, 2 vols (Oxford: Oxford Medieval Texts, 2007), pp. 432-35; Peter LEHMANN, 
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In a similar process to the redefinition of the Dome of the Rock, the Aqsa 
Mosque situated to its south was identified as the Palace of Solomon (Lat. 
Templum Salomonis)" In 1104 King Baldwin I took over the building to use 
as his own royal palace. The foundation of the Frankish kingdom meant that 
for the first time since the ancient Jewish kings, Jerusalem was the capital of 
a monarchy, and Baldwin's occupation of this space was probably a calculated 
attempt to associate himself with the ancient Jewish kings, as a means of 
enhancing the status of the monarchy after a dispute with the patriarchate."? 
In 1119 his successor Baldwin II moved out, and handed the building over 
to a newly founded military religious order, which named itself after the 
Temple. The Templar Knights and the Augustinians both strove to improve 
the appearance of their buildings, giving them a new, unambiguous Christian 
identity through the addition of symbols and decorations.” These included a 
large golden cross erected on top of the Dome of the Rock that repeatedly 
angered Muslim visitors.'^ The German pilgrim John of Würzburg related 
that the Saracens had even offered money to have the cross taken down, 
something that did not occur until the recapture of the city by Saladin.5 The 
Templars also constructed new conventual and ancillary buildings, houses, 
and eventually huge underground stables. The establishment of the Templar 
headquarters meant that the area, which had been relatively deserted, now 
acquired more of a permanent population, which lived along the southern 
side of the compound." 


‘Die mittellateinischen Dichtungen der Prioren des Tempels von Jerusalem Acardus und 
Gaufridus’, in Corona Quernea: Festgabe Karl Strecker (Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1941), pp. 296—330. 

"C John WILKINSON, in Jerusalem Pilgrimage, 1099-1185, ed. John WILKINSON with 
Joyce HILL and W. F RYAN (London: Hakluyt Society, 1988), p. 28, points out that Greek word 
naos and Latin templum both had the dual meanings of ‘temple’ and ‘palace’. Since the Dome of 
the Rock was seen as the Jewish Temple, the Aqsa mosque, despite being known as a semplum, 
had to be identified as a building with a quite different character. 

? Alan V. MURRAY, The Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem: A Dynastic History, 1099-1125 
(Oxford: Prosopographica & Genealogica, 2000), pp. 94-97. 

P^ PRINGLE, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, pp. 417-35. 

^  Bahà' al-Din Ibn Shaddad, The Rare and Excellent History of Saladin, or al-Nawadir al- 
Sultániyya wal-Mahasin al-Y asufiyya, trans. D.S. RICHARDS (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2002), pp. 78; 
‘Imad ad-Din al-Isfahani, Conguéte de la Syrie et de la Palestine par Saladin, trans. Henri MASSE 
(Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1972), pp. 51-59. 
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John of Würzburg’, in Peregrinationes Tres, p. 94. 


^ Templar houses in this area are mentioned by the pilgrim Theoderic who visited the city 


around 1170: "Theodericus! in Peregrinationes Tres, pp. 158-59. 
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The final process by which the Franks moulded Jerusalem was by 
constructing completely new churches at sites which they believed held a 
particular religious significance, and where existing structures were either 
ruined or regarded as insufficiently impressive. Thus new churches were built 
at Mount Zion at the traditional site of the Last Supper, situated on a spur 
outside the south-western walls, and on the Mount of Olives at the site of the 
Ascension some way to the east of the city." In their development of sites 
the Franks were particularly motivated by a devotion to the Virgin Mary and 
the Holy Family. The most important shrine associated with the Virgin was 
the abbey of St Mary in the Valley of Jehosaphat on the eastern side of the 
city, built on the ruins of a church reputed to be the site of the Assumption.” 
It was given to Benedictine monks who had arrived on crusade with Godfrey 
of Bouillon and came to serve as the burial place of several of the queens of 
Jerusalem.” Inside the city, a new convent of St Anne was built at a location 
where the house of Anne and Joachim, the Virgin's parents, was believed 
to have once stood, inside the Jehosaphat Gate between the Sheep Pools in 
the north-eastern quadrant. St Anne enjoyed a particular royal favour, since 
this house was where Yvette, a younger sister of Queen Melisende, was first 
placed as a nun.? Many other religious sites saw significant new construction 
under Frankish rule; in particular, it is noticeable how sites outside the city 
walls were developed as the Fatimid threat receded.” 


2. Population Change under Frankish Rule 


The most drastic effect of the crusader conquest was the transformation of 
the ethnic and religious composition of the city's inhabitants: a population 
which had consisted largely of Eastern Christians, Muslims and Jews prior 


U PRINGLE, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, pp. 261-87, 72-88. 

8 PRINGLE, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, pp. 287—305. 

? Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, ed. Robert B.C. HUYGENS, 2 vols (Turnhout: Brepols, 
1986), p. 431. It is possible that the original monks had been displaced from their communities 
in the diocese of Liége as a result of the disruption caused by the Investiture Contest. See Alan 
V. MURRAY, ‘The Army of Godfrey of Bouillon, 1096-1099: Structure and Dynamics of a 
Contingent on the First Crusade’, Revue Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire, 70 (1992), pp. 301-29. 

2 BOAS, Jerusalem in the Time of the Crusades, pp. 114-19; PRINGLE, The Churches of the 
Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, pp. 142-55. 

? For a more detailed treatment, see PRINGLE, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of 
Jerusalem and Bernard HAMILTON, ‘Rebuilding Zion: The Holy Places of Jerusalem in the 
Twelfth Century’, Studies in Church History 14 (1977), 105-16. 
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to 1099 was replaced by one consisting of exclusively Western (Latin) and 
Eastern Christians after the conquest. This transformation was a process 
which was effected by manipulation on the part of the Frankish regime rather 
than by natural development, most probably because the religious allegiance 
of the population was regarded as an essential factor in the identity and 
security of the city. 

The siege of Jerusalem by the Arabs in 638 cost the lives of many of its 
largely Christian population, and on the city's surrender many of its surviving 
administrators, soldiers and clerics fled to Byzantine territory, to be replaced 
by Muslims and Jews.” Yet while the language of the city seems to have 
changed largely from Greek in favour of Arabic in the course of the next five 
centuries, the Muslim and Jewish immigrants and their descendants remained 
a minority within a population that was largely Christian. The eleventh- 
century Arab geographer al-Muqaddasi, himself a Jerusalemite by origin, 
lamented that the city's population was still largely Christian, complaining that 
‘the Christians and Jews are predominant here, and the mosque devoid of 
congregations and assemblies"? To the Franks, Arabic- and Syriac-speaking 
Christians alike were generally known as ‘Syrians’ (Syri or Suriani) irrespective 
of their actual confessional allegiance. The majority of the Christians were 
Melkites, that is members of the Greek Orthodox church, but there were also 
smaller numbers of the Syrian Orthodox, Armenian and Coptic communities. 

When the crusaders approached Jerusalem in the summer of 1099, the 
Egypuan authorities expelled most of the Christian population (some of whom 
may have been able to remain on sufferance or in hiding). This action left the 
city occupied almost entirely by Muslim and Jewish civilians in addition to the 
small Egyptian garrison. After a siege which lasted six weeks, the crusaders 
broke in to the city on 15 July, and over the next three days proceeded to 
massacre the majority of its inhabitants, although some were allowed to leave 
for Egypt and elsewhere in exchange for ransoms. This massacre is one of the 
most controversial events in the history of the crusades, not least because of 
the lurid and graphic descriptions of it given in Western sources.” Yet while 


? BAHAT and RUBINSTEIN, The Ilustrated Atlas of Jerusalem, pp. 68-89. 

?  Al-Muqaddasi, The Best Divisions for Knowledge of the Regions: A Translation of Absan al- 
Tagasim fi Ma'rifat al-Agalim, trans. Basil Anthony COLLINS (Reading: Garnet, 1994), pp. 151-52. 

^ John FRANCE, Victory in the East: A Military History of the First Crusade (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1994), pp. 355-56, Kaspar ELM, ‘Die Eroberung Jerusalems im 
Jahre 1099: Thre Darstellung, Beurteilung und Deutung in den Quellen zur Geschichte des Ersten 
Kreuzzugs’, in Jerusalem im Hoch- und Spätmittelalter: Konflikte und Konfliktbewaltigung — Vorstellungen 
und Vergegenwartigungen, eds Dieter BAUER, Klaus HERBERS and Nikolas JASPERT (Frankfurt 
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the slaughter on this first day can undoubtedly be understood as the effects 
of the frenzy of battle, one can glimpse evidence that the subsequent killing 
that followed was carried out for pragmatic reasons. The systematic and cold- 
blooded executions that continued over the next two days indicate that the 
crusaders’ actions were in fact a deliberate attempt to make the city secure at 
a time when a Fatimid relieving army was approaching the city from Egypt.” 
This policy becomes evident in the detail provided by the German chronicler 
Albert of Aachen, who describes a council of the crusade leaders in which 
they decided that it was better to do without ransoms and eliminate all of their 
gentile prisoners, fearing that they might rise up and join the enemy forces.” 

In the ideological climate of the crusade, and increasingly in later thinking, 
the destruction of the non-Christian population was also an act that was 
intended to restore the city’s Christian identity. It was unthinkable to the 
Frankish authorities that gentiles should be allowed to remain in Jerusalem, 
and the historian William of Tyre, writing in the 1180s, directly connects 
the massacres of 1099 with subsequent policies with the explanation that 
‘to princes devoted to God, it seemed like sacrilege to allow anyone not 
belonging to the Christian faith to live in so venerated a place’.” Certainly the 
demographic facts that were brought about by bloodshed in the summer of 
1099 were preserved in the longer term by a prohibition on Muslims or Jews 
residing in the city.” 


am Main: Campus, 2001), pp. 31-54; Benjamin Z. KEDAR, ‘The Jerusalem Massacre of July 
1099 in the Western Historiography of the Crusades’, Crusades 3 (2004), 15—75. 

25 For a fuller discussion of this question, see Alan V. MURRAY, “Ihe Demographics of 
Urban Space in Crusade-Period Jerusalem, 1099-1187’, in Urban Space in the Middle Ages and the 
Early Modern Period, ed. Albrecht CLASSEN (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2009), pp. 205-24. 

2% Albert of Aachen, Historia lerosolimitana, pp. 440-41: Ierusalem, ciuitas Dei excelst ut uniuersi 
nostis, magna difficultate, et non sine dampno nostrorum recuperata, propriis filiis hodie restituta est, et liberata 
de manu regis Babylonie et iugo Turcorum. Sed nunc canendum est ne auaricia aut pigricia uel misericordia 
habita erga inimicos banc amittamus, captiuis et adbuc residuis in urbe gentilibus parcentes. Nam si forte a rege 
Babylonie in fortitudine graui occupati fuerimus, subito ab intus et extra expugnabimur, et sic in perpetuum 
exilium transportabimur. Vnde primum et fidele consilium nobis uidetur quatenus universi Sarraceni et gentiles 
qui captini tenentur pecunia. redimendi aut redempti sine dilatione in gladio corrwant, ne fraude aut ingeniis 
illorum nobis aliqua aduersa occurrant. 

7 Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, p. 536: gentiles enim, qui fuerant eius habitatores, urbe violenter 
effracta pene omnes in gladio ceciderunt, siqui autem casu. evaserant, bis non est datus locus infra urbem ad 
manendum. Instar enim sacrilegii videbatur deo devotis principibus, si aloquos qui christiana non censerentur 
professione in tam venerabili loco esse permitterent habitatores. 

7?  Non-Christian merchants and pilgrims were sometimes allowed in as temporary 
visitors, and some exceptions to the prohibition seem to have been made in the case of a small 
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This ideological insistence on religious exclusivity meant that at least 
initially, the population was drastically reduced in comparison to the time 
before the crusader conquest. William of Tyre claimed that the Franks were 
scarcely numerous enough to fill a single vicus, while the original Syrian — that 
is, native Christian population, had dwindled to an insignificant number. This 
statement is rather difficult to interpret, since the Latin word word vicus could 
cover a variety of meanings ranging from a single street to a neighbourhood 
or quarter. 

By the time of the capture of Jerusalem the numbers of crusaders in 
Palestine had probably been reduced to about 10,000, many of whom 
were non-combatants.? Subsequent casualties as well as the return of the 
majority of crusaders to western Europe in the summer of 1099 must have 
further reduced this total by several thousand. William of Tyre estimated that 
Godfrey of Bouillon, the first ruler of the kingdom, was left with only 300 
knights and 2000 foot-soldiers, while other, more contemporaneous sources 
indicate only a slight and gradual rise in the size of the kingdom’s military 
forces over the following two decades.” Such figures can of course only be 
approximations, and of course did not include the family members and other 
dependents, servants and others who must have accompanied these fighting 
men. More Franks arrived from Edessa (mod. Sanhurfa, Turkey) along with 
King Baldwin I when he succeeded his brother Godfrey of Bouillon as ruler 
in late 1100. 

So it would be wrong to conclude that the Frankish population only filled 
a single street, as some modern translators of William of Tyre’s chronicle 
would have it?! One must also doubt whether William’s information about 
the number of Syrians in the city should be taken too literally. The native 
Christian population had been expelled by the Fatimids as the crusaders 
approached. While some of these people presumably restarted their lives in 
new locations elsewhere, it would be understandable if others decided to return 
to Jerusalem to take advantage of employment opportunities, housing and the 


number of specialist artisans, such as the Jewish dyers mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela in 
1170: BOAS, Jerusalem in the Time of the Crusades, p. 40. 

? FRANCE, Victory in the East, p. 131. 

" Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, p. 445; MURRAY, The Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
pp. 98-100. 

? The translation by Emily Atwater BABCOCK and August C. KREY, A History of Deeds 
Done beyond the Sea by William Archbishop of Tyre, 2 vols (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941), 1: 507, renders the sentence in question as ‘the people of our country were so few in 
number and so needy that they scarcely filled one street ...". 
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relative security offered by the city after the crusader conquest. Nevertheless, 
the total number of Franks and Syrians combined during the first decade 
of the kingdom's existence must have been much smaller than the urban 
population before the conquest, which has been estimated at between 20,000 
and 30,000.*? 

The small size of the population during the first two decades of the 
kingdom's existence meant that the security of the city was a major concern. 
The capital was less than eighty kilometres away from the Fatimid base at 
Ascalon, and as the caliphate proved capable of mounting large invasions of 
the kingdom up until 1123, Jerusalem was potentially vulnerable to sudden 
attacks, particularly if many of the able-bodied men had gone forth with 
the field army. King Baldwin I was concerned that there were insufficient 
numbers to defend the fortifications and gates in such circumstances, and 
around the year 1116 brought in native Christian peasants with their families 
from the country beyond the River Jordan.” Evident corroboration of this 
is given by the Egyptian author Ibn al-Qifti, who reveals the existence of 
a Christian community in the east of Jerusalem in the second half of the 
twelfth century, which had originated in the areas of Balqa and ‘Amman (in 
the present-day kingdom of Jordan).™ Yet it is striking that William of Tyre's 
description of the Syrian immigration immediately follows his description of 
an expedition undertaken by the king south-east of the Dead Sea as far as the 
Gulf of Agaba, and it is tempting to assume that the intelligence acquired 
by the king enabled him to bring immigrants from these regions, too; given 
the need to increase Jerusalem's population, there is no reason to assume 


? Joshua PRAWER, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem: European Colonialism in the Middle Ages 
(London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1972), p. 82. 

33 Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, p. 535: Eo temporum articulo videns rex, et super eo valde sollicitus, 
urbem sanctam et deo amabilem habitatoribus vacuam, ita ut eo ad cetera regni negocia de necessitate vocato non 
esset in civitate populus, qui saltem ad protegendos civitatis introitus et turres et menia contra repentinas hostium 
irruptiones munienda sufficeret, anxius cogitabat, apud se deliberans, et ab aliis percunctabatur frequentius, 


quomodo fidelibus populis et dei cultoribus incolis eam posset replere [...] Sic ergo pro eius desolatione curam 
gerens debitam, sciscitabatur diligentius unde illi cives posset convocare, tandemque didicit quod trans Iordanem 
in Arabia multi fideles in villis habitarent, qui sub gravibus conditionibus hostibus serviebant in tributo. His 
evocans dominus rex et meliores promittens conditiones, fractos tum locorum reverentia, tum nostrorum dilectione 
et amore libertatis, infra modicum tempus multos cum uxoribus et liberis, cum gregibus et armentis et universa 
familia recepit, multi etiam sine vocatione, dure servitutis iugum declinanates, ut urbem deo dignam incolerent 
convenerunt. Quibus rex eas civitatis partes, que magis boc solatio videbantur indigere, conferens, eis domicilia 
replevit. 

% Benjamin Z. KEDAR and Etan KOHLBERG, ‘A Melkite Physician in Frankish 
Jerusalem and Ayyubid Damascus: Muwaffaq al-Din Ya'qüb b. Siqlab’, Asian and African Studies 
22 (1988), 113-26. 
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that the Syrians in this period originated from a single geographical source.” 
Indeed, there was a further immigration of Syrian Orthodox Christians from 
northern Syria in 1148-1149 as a result of the loss of the Frankish county of 
Edessa to the Muslim leader Zangi.” 

As the capital of the kingdom, Jerusalem was the site of the royal court, 
and thus the home for the many officials and other service personnel 
associated with it, as well as those employed by other institutions such as the 
burgess court (Fr. cour des bourgeois) and the administration of the markets. 
Since the king's court was the highest judicial body in the land, it also required 
the temporary attendance of the holders of lordships and their retinues. 
There must have been a relatively high proportion of clerics to service the 
many Latin ecclesiastical establishments and staff the court of the patriarch. 
In other respects the socio-economic composition of the Frankish segment 
of the population differed from other great cities elsewhere in Palestine 
and Western Europe. Because Jerusalem was an inland city removed from 
the major trade routes between Western Europe and the interior of Syria, 
it never attracted the interest of the great Italian maritine republics, whose 
citizens settled in commercial dependencies in Acre, Tyre and other coastal 
entrepots." Yet while the city evidently lacked merchants engaged in long- 
distance trade, it did not lack skilled artisans. Since the Latin church's great 
programme of reconstruction and decoration was carried out in a romanesque 
style, the work, carried out almost continuously until 1187, must have required 
the immigration of a substantial number of skilled masons and artists from 
Western Europe. 

One feature that did make Jerusalem's population very different from other 
cities was the great number of temporary inhabitants. A significant number of 
its residents were pilgrims from Western Europe who normally arrived in the 
spring of every year and departed at the end of the summer; in some cases, 
they prolonged their stays into second or further years so that they might 
be considered to have been semi-permanent residents. Much of the central 
and south-central sections of the city contained an urban infrastructure that 
was devoted to the care and support of pilgrims: there were a large number 
of communal institutions, such as hospices, which housed poorer pilgrims 
and cared for the sick. There were also moneychangers, who were essential 


* Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, pp. 534-35. 

* A. PALMER, ‘The History of the Syrian Orthodox in Jerusalem’, Oriens Christianus 75 
(1991), 16—43, and 76 (1992), 74-94. 

* Marie-Luise FAVREAU-LILIE, Die Italiener im Heiligen Land vom ersten Kreuzzug bis zum 
Tode Heinrichs von Champagne (1098-1197) (Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1989). 
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for exchanging Western currencies into the coinage used in the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. 

Most of the shops in the city were situated centrally on the streets running 
north to south along the course of the ancient Roman thoroughfare known as 
the Cardo, and a large proportion of the working population, both Frankish 
and native Christian, were shopkeepers, merchants or artisans providing 
foodstuffs, basic goods and services for both pilgrims and permanent residents. 
Because of the shortage of firewood atound the city it was not possible for 
every household to keep its own oven, and so much of the cooking and 
baking was done in large communal ovens. Pilgrims relied on being able to 
buy ready cooked food in the Vicus Coquinatorum, better known ironically in 
French as the rue de Malquisinat, that is ‘the Street of Bad Cooking.” There 
was a cattle market and abbatoir situated just inside the southern wall to the 
west of the Temple Mount and a pig market (the Porcharia patriarchalis), grain 
market and poultry market, all in the north-western quadrant.” Many of the 
native Christians of Palestine did not eat pork as a result of centuries of 
Islamic influence and so the existence of the pig market is a clear indication 
of the significant proportion of Europeans in the city as a whole, that is both 
Frankish residents and pilgrims. 


3. Distribution of the Population 


The substantial changes in the composition of the urban population raise the 
question of its distribution within the city. Joshua Prawer, one of the great 
historians of the crusader period in the Holy Land, concluded that the Franks 
‘doubtless settled in the north-western quarter of the city’.® This was the 
quadrant centred on the church of the Holy Sepulchre, which was the most 
important shrine of the city, and much of it constituted a lordship known 
as the Patriarch's Quarter. However, one must question whether it would 
have made sense for all of the Franks to be concentrated in a single section, 
particularly during the time before the city's population was augmented by 
the Syrian immigration under Baldwin I. The main gates on the western wall 


9 Ernoul, ‘Lestat de la cité de Iherusalem’, in Itnératres à. Jérusalem et descriptions de la 


Terre Sainte rédigés en francais aux XIe, XHe et XIIe siècles, eds Henri MICHELANT and Gaston 
RAYNAUD (Genéve: Fick, 1882), pp. 37-38: Devant le Cange, venant à la Rue des Herbes, a une rue 
c'on apele Malquisinat. En celle rue cuisoit on le viande c'on vendoit as pelerins. 

3 BOAS, Jerusalem in the Time of the Crusades, pp. 14243. 

© Joshua PRAWER, ‘The Settlement of the Latins in Jerusalem’, Speculum 27 (1952), 
490—503 (here 495). 
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(David's Gate) and the northern wall (St Stephen’s Gate) were the main portals 
in use for the roads leading to the other main settlements of the kingdom on 
the coast and in Galilee. Yet the gates on all four sides would be in regular 
use to bring in supplies of foodstuffs and firewood; certainly the location 
of the abbatoir and cattle matket close to the walls at the south-west of the 
Temple Mount would mean that the most convenient entrance for much of 
the livestock would be via one or more of the gates in the southern wall, such 
as the Mount Zion Gate or the Postern of the Tannery. Pilgrims returning 
from the Mount of Olives, Bethlehem or the Jordan would presumably use 
the gates in the eastern and southern walls, especially the Gate of Jehosaphat 
in the east. From the point of view of security, it would be logical at least for 
members of the garrison and their families to live close to the gates on these 
walls. 

One can also raise questions about the areas inhabited by the Eastern 
Christians. Prawer argued that the Syrians who were settled in the city in the 
reign of Baldwin I were located in the north-eastern quadrant; most historians 
of the crusader period have accepted his arguments and have therefore 
used the designation ‘Syrian Quarter’ for the entire area corresponding 
to the present-day Muslim Quarter. Similarly, it is often assumed that the 
south-western quadrant, between David Street, Mount Zion Street and the 
walls, formed an Armenian Quarter in the same location as its modern 
counterpart.“ This argument suggests a division of the city into exclusive (or 
largely exclusive) residential quarters based on confessional affiliations, in a 
way that was certainly institutionalised during the Ottoman period, which saw 
a division of the city which has prevailed until the modern age.” 

The main evidence for a Syrian quarter in the north-eastern quadrant 
comes from an Old French guide to the city of Jerusalem, known as either 
Estat de la cité de Iherusalem or simply Citez de Iherusalem, which was probably 
compiled between 1187 and 1229, although it undoubtedly reflects conditions 
before 1187. This text describes the area situated between the Street of 


" PRAWER, ‘The Settlement of the Latins in Jerusalem’, p. 496; PRAWER, The Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, p. 40; BOAS, Jerusalem in the Time of the Crusades, p. 88; BAHAT and 
RUBINSTEIN, The Ilustrated Atlas of Jerusalem, p. 97. The "Syrian Quarter’ is now a commonplace 
in maps accompanying books on Jerusalem in the time of the crusades. 

? "The Ottoman division comprised a Christian Quarter (north-west), Muslim Quarter 
(north-east), Armenian Quarter (south-west) and Jewish Quarter (south-central) alongside the 
Muslim-controlled area of the Haram al-Sharif. 

?  Ernoul, T'estat de la cité de Iherusalem’, pp. 29-52 (here 49). Confusingly, while this is 
the form of the title given in the contents of this collection and the first page of the edition, the 
running heads give the variant La Cirez de Iherusalem. The latter is the form of the title used by 
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Jehosaphat and the city walls: it states that a number of streets here were 
known as the Juiverie, because this was where many Jews had lived before the 
conquest, and now this was where the greatest number of Syrians lived.“ 
However, the phrasing of the text does not imply that the Syrians lived 
exclusively in this district, nor should we assume that other confessions did 
not inhabit this quadrant. The area discussed at this point in the text was 
a neighbourhood consisting of several streets around the Syrian Orthodox 
(Jacobite) monastery of St Mary Magdalene, rather than the entire north- 
eastern quadrant. Prawer argued for a direct connection between this 
community and the Syrian immigration under Baldwin 1, but the only individual 
named by Ibn al-Qifti among the immigrants from the areas of Balqa and 
‘Amman, the physician Ya'qüb b. Sigláb, was actually a Melkite, suggesting 
that the ‘Easterner’ community to which he belonged was predominantly 
Greek Orthodox rather than Jacobite in its confessional allegiance.” So the 
evidence of the Citez de Iherusalem simply means that by the end of the century, 
the Syrian Orthodox Christians were found predominantly in one part of 
the north-eastern section. Since the members of this church were far more 
numerous in Syria and Mesopotamia than in Palestine it is equally possible 
that its community in Jerusalem originated with the immigration of Jacobites 
from the county of Edessa in 1148-1149. William of Tyre does not actually 
mention a specific location where the Syrians settled in 1116, saying only that 
the king *conferred upon them those parts of the city which most seemed to 
require such relief, and filled the houses with them’.”’ This phrasing suggests 
that the immigrants were not confined to a single area, but settled in different 
neighbourhoods which were depopulated or needed economic regeneration. 
Certainly the Syrian Orthodox community only ever represented a minority 
among the Eastern Christians, and it is possible that all of its members 


BOAS, Jerusalem in the Time of the Crusades. To further complicate matters, Michelant and Raynaud 
also used the title Estat de la Cité de Iherusalem to denote a shorter text transmitted in the work 
known as Estoires d'Outremer et de la naissance Salahedin. 

^ Ernoul, ‘Lestat de la cité de Iherusalem’, p. 49: Or revieng à le Rue de Iosaffas. Entre le 
Rue de Iosaffas € les murs de la cité, à main senestre, dusque à le Porte de losaffas, a rues ausi com une ville. 
Là manoient li plus des Suriiens de Iherusalem. Et ces rues apeloit on le luerie. En celle rue de luerie avoit j. 
Moustier de Sainte Marie Madeleine. Et près de cel mostier avoit une posterne don't on ne pooit mie issir bors as 
cans, mais entre 4j. murs aloit on. 

45 KEDAR and KOHLBERG, ‘A Melkite Physician in Frankish Jerusalem and Ayyubid 
Damascus’. 

« PALMER, ‘The History of the Syrian Orthodox in Jerusalem’. 


4T 


Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, p. 536: Quibus rex eas civitatis partes, que magis boc solatio 
videbantur indigere, conferens, eis domicilia replevit. 
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could have been accommodated in one part of the north-eastern quadrant. 
However, the majority of Eastern Christians were the Greek Orthodox 
Melkites, and they were probably not confined to a putative ‘Syrian Quarter’, 
since we know that many of them must have lived and worked outside it. 
There was a Syrian money exchange situated in the covered streets south-east 
of the church of the Holy Sepulchre (a Latin, i.e. Frankish, money exchange 
was situated further south). In this same central area there were also Syrian 
goldsmiths, while Syrian shopkeepers were to be found in the street known as 
the Covered Market. In the Middle Ages artisans and shopkeepers normally 
lived above their business premises, and so there must have been a significant 
Syrian presence in the central commercial district. Documentary sources 
allow an occasional glimpse of this settlement, as in the case of the ‘house of 
Ibrahim the Syrian' situated near the church of St Julian in the south-central 
quadrant. Finally, we should also allow for the possibility that there was a 
certain amount of Melkite residence in the Patriarch's Quarter, since this was 
where many of the Greek Orthodox monasteries were concentrated." 

The main trend in the settlement of the city seems to have been a bunching 
of different groups in neighbourhoods, rather than exclusive residential 
quarters. So in the north-east, near the vicus of the Syrian Orthodox, there was 
the important Latin monastery of St Anne, and this institution presumably had 
servants living nearby as well as possibly Frankish tenants in the houses that 
it owned. Similarly, Armenians seem to have lived around around the nucleus 
of their cathedral of St James in the south-western section that forms the 
modern Armenian Quarter; yet Franks must have lived in this neighbourhood 
too after a new royal palace was constructed here in the second half of the 
twelfth century.” 


^ Ernoul, ‘L’estat de la cité de Iherusalem’, p. 42: Angois c'on viegne al Cange des Suriiens, a une 


rue à main diestre, c'on apiele le Rue del Sepulcre. La est li Porte de maison del Sepulere. 

? Ernoul, ‘L’estat de la cité de Iherusalem’, p. 34: A main diestre de cel marcié sont les escopes des 
orfevres Suriiens, pp. 42-43: Quant on vient devant chel Cange, si treuve on, à main diestre, une rue couverte à 
volte, par ou on va al moustier del Sepulere. En cele rue vendent li Suriien lor draperie, €? s'i fait on les candelles 
de cire. 

9 Joseph M. A. DELAVILLE LE ROULX, Cartulaire général de l'ordre des Hospitaliers de 
Saint-Jean de Jérusalem, 1100—1310, 4 vols (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1894—96), 1: 349-50; PRINGLE, 
The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, p. 212. 

9 PRINGLE, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, pp. 156—57 (St Anne), 157— 
58 (St Basil), 158 (St Catherine), 160-61 (St Demetrius the Great), 164-65 (St Euthymius), 315 
(St George), 165-66 (St George in the Market), 208-11 (St John the Evangelist), 314-16 (St Mary 
Hodegetria), 335-38 (St Michael the Archangel), 338-40 (St Nicolas), 383-85 (St Theodore). 

*? BOAS, Jerusalem in the Time of the Crusades, p. 80. 
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4. Population and Sacred Topography 


It was primarily through the celebration of the liturgy that the Christian 
population was connected with the city’s architecture and sacred topography. 
The great feasts of the church on Palm Sunday and Easter Sunday derived 
an intense meaning for those present by being celebrated at the actual sites 
associated with the life, death and resurrection of Christ. This especial 
significance of location was brought out by the erection of numerous new 
Latin inscriptions, especially at the church of the Holy Sepulchre and the 
Temple of the Lord, which contained excerpts from the liturgy. These were 
positioned not only inside the churches, for example, on altars and mosaics, 
but also on the outside of the buildings, making them visible to pilgrims 
in processions. Even feasts which were less important in the Christian 
calendar gained a new significance from the possibility of being celebrated 
in a particular location, such as the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
celebrated in the Temple of the Lord on 21 November.” In one case, the 
recent past was linked with sacred history. Soon after the capture of Jerusalem 
a large cross was erected on the north-eastern section of the walls to mark 
the spot where knights commanded by Godfrey of Bouillon had fought their 
way onto the city’s walls in 1099. The occasion was celebrated every year on 
15 July, the anniversary of the capture, with a procession that led from the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre to the Temple of the Lord, and then went 
outside the city to the marked entry point, concluding with a sermon and 
prayers. The commemoration of the crusader conquest in 1099 thus linked 
a site which had no previous significance with the two main religious sites 
of the city, an outward demonstration of the divine assistance which was 
believed to have conferred victory on the crusaders. 

The most noticeable single change in the public celebration of the liturgy 
during the Frankish period was its extension to the former Muslim sites on 
the Temple Mount. There was a practical dimension to this development. The 
Holy Sepulchre lay within a network of crowded streets, and even after its 
restoration by the Franks, the space available was insufficient to accommodate 


9$ A great number of these inscriptions were recorded by the pilgrims John of Wurzburg 
and Theoderic. See Peregrinationes Tres, pp. 79-141 and 143-72. 

* Guillaume de Tyr, pp. 417-18; Amnon LINDER, ‘The Liturgy of the Liberation of 
Jerusalem’, Mediaeval Studies 52 (1990), 110-31; LINDER, ‘The Liturgy of the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem’, in Knights of the Holy Land: The Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, Jerusalem, ed. Silvia 
ROZENBERG (Jerusalem: the Israel Museum, 1999), pp. 97-98; BOAS, Jerusalem in the Time of 
the Crusades, pp. 30-31. 
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the vast numbers of local Christians and pilgrims who thronged the city on 
the great feastdays. By contrast, the great open spaces of the Temple Mount 
allowed a much more extensive and impressive public involvement, while 
also opening up greater possibilities for processions between the different 
Christian sites. 

It is hardly surprising that the Frankish settlers regarded themselves as 
new Israelites and heirs to the chosen people of the New Testament.? The 
Latin church may have been eventually obliged to share the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre with the Eastern confessions, but by and large the sacred 
topography of Jerusalem was administered for the benefit of the Franks and 
pilgrims from the West, rather than for the Christian population as a whole. 


5 Antonius Hendrikus van ERP, Gesta Francorum, gesta Dei? Motivering en rechtvaardiging van 


de eerste kruistochten door tijdgenoten en moslimse reactie (Amsterdam, [n.p.] 1982), and MURRAY, The 
Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, pp. 65—66. 
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The Origin of Money-Fiefs in the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem* 


On Saturday 17 September 1127 in Bruges, William Clito, the newly appointed 
count of Flanders, proclaimed the re-imposition of tolls on the town, which he 
had abolished on his accession only five months previously. The burgesses of 
Bruges regarded the count's new impositions as unjustified and unreasonable. 
The tolls had been remitted by William as part of a package of concessions 
granted in order to gain the support of the city of Bruges during the dispute 
over the succession to the county which had broken out on the murder of 
Count Charles ‘the Good’ by some of his vassals on 2 March of the same year. 
The reason for William's action in September was that before the remission 
of the tolls, the revenue accruing from them had been enfeoffed to several 
of his vassals. These vassals were now evidently in financial difficulties, and 
claimed that the count had not had the right to remit the toll without their 
consent, since it constituted a diminution of their fiefs; equally, they argued, 
the people of Bruges had no right to demand remission from the count.’ 
Yet for the burgesses thc abolition of tolls had undoubtedly been a major 
economic benefit, and their re-imposition could be expected to damage the 
commerce of the town, already threatened by a climate of incipient civil war. 
William Clito's actions on 17 September and their consequences show the 


* Originally published in Mercenaries and Paid Men: The Mercenary Identity in the Middle Ages. 
Proceedings of a Conference held at the University of Wales, Swansea, 7th-9th July 2005, ed. John France 
(Leiden: Brill, 2008), pp. 275-86. 

1  Galbertus notarius Brugensis, De ultro, traditione, et occisione gloriosi Karoli comitis 
Flandriarum, ed. Jeff Rider (Turnhout, 1994), ch. 88, 138-39: ‘Decimo quinto kalendas Octobris, 
sabbato, in die sancti Lamberti, comes iturus versus Ipram, requisivit a burgensibus nostris 
teloneum. At illis ingratus erat comes ideo quod de reditibus telonei milites sui feodati fuerant 
a tempore omnium praedecessorum suorum comitum. Vexabant enim consulem milites sui 
eo quod Brugensibus condonasset teloneum quo ipsi hactenus feodi exstiterant. Et illud non 
potuisse confirmabant comitem juste sine suorum militum assensu condonare, nec juste ipsos 
cives ut eis condonaret consulem expostulasse. Unde invidia concitata est inter cives et inter 
comitem militesque suos’. For the earlier concession, see ch. 55, 104—5. For the context of the 
Flemish crisis of 1127—28 and Galbert's reporting of it, see David Nicholas, Medieval Flanders 
(London, 1992), 62—66, and Jeff Rider, God's Scribe: The Historiographical Art of Galbert of Bruges 
(Washington, D.C., 2001). 
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new count of Flanders between a rock and hard place. As a political body, 
the citizenry of Bruges was the most important institution among the count’s 
supporters, which it might seem foolhardy to alienate. Yet with rival claimants 
to the county of Flanders challenging his rule, William could even less afford 
to antagonise the knightly vassals who he relied on to do the bulk of his 
fighting for him. 

Why did William Clito go so far as to tear up the solemn concessions 
with which he had inaugurated his rule, thereby sowing the seeds of a revolt 
that flared up throughout northern Flanders over the next few months and 
eventually deposed him? In view of the political and military importance of 
both the town of Bruges and his own vassals, could William not have found 
the means to compensate one or the other, rather than having to choose 
between depriving his vassals of their income, and breaking his word to 
the burgesses? Unlike modern governments, the medieval Flemish comital 
administration evidently did not have the option of shuffling income and 
expenditure around to the extent necessary to cover the amounts lost by the 
remission of the toll. Bruges was clearly the most important city in the county, 
and the main source of the count’s wealth; the importance of the assignation 
of revenues from the tolls there was that they represented a regular form of 
income, and one which was probably in the form of cash rather than kind. 
The revenues derived directly from the urban tolls may thus have been far 
more attractive to William Clito’s vassals than the tenure of perhaps modest 
country estates. 

This episode, from Flanders in the year 1127, shows the workings of 
an institution generally known in French scholarship as the fief-rente, and 
in English either as fief-rent or money-fief. There was a simple distinction 
between this and what we might clumsily, although usefully, think of as the 
‘traditional fief’. The latter constituted a source of revenue: this source might 
consist of land or rights which produced income, which might be in the form 
of cash (such as rents) or kind (i.e. produce or renders) or a combination of 
the two. The money-fief, by contrast, was limited to the income itself? Even 
though money-fiefs, when described in the sources, were normally described 
in terms of a sum of money expressed as an annual payment, the practicalities 
of medieval life meant that they were most probably paid out in the form 
of smaller amounts at shorter intervals. This explains why money-fiefs were 
hypothecated, that is, they were tied to specific sources of revenue, as in the 
case of the tolls of Bruges. This element of hypothecation is significant, as it 


? Dirk Heirbaut, ‘The Fief-Rente: A New Evaluation, Based on Flemish Sources 
(1000—1305)', Tidschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis 67 (1999), 1—37. 
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is one feature that distinguished the money-fief from a simple money grant 
or pension. 

In its distribution the money-fief was limited to those parts of Western 
Christendom that had an economy in which trade and industry were more 
important than agriculture. A recent study of the money-fief in Flanders has 
argued that it was a military institution, whose ‘primary goal was to attract 
foreigners who would serve the prince on the battlefield"? Clearly, the money- 
fief seemed to form a system of remuneration for military service that was 
distinct from the traditional feudo-vassalic bonds. Scholarship has always 
accepted that money-fiefs formed an important element in the recruitment 
of military forces in the twelfth-century Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, 
and probably even more so in the territorially diminished kingdom of the 
thirteenth century, although it is difficult to say with any degree of certainty 
what proportion of forces that they supported in either period. The whole 
question of the extent of money-fiefs in the Latin kingdom deserves further 
study, but is beyond the scope of a paper of this length. The aim of the 
remainder of this discussion is to examine the circumstances in which this 
institution was introduced to Frankish Palestine. 

The whole question of the number of troops available in the kingdom 
of Jerusalem in the twelfth century is a problematic one. The most detailed 
surviving documentary evidence about the Frankish forces from this period 
is a list of military obligations included in the Livre des Assises compiled by 
the jurist John of Ibelin, count of Jaffa (d. 1266). This text was completed 
in the mid-1260s but, according to John’s own testimony, the information 
that he had collected related to the ‘services which each of the lords of the 
aforementioned places owed to the chief lord of the kingdom before the land 
was lost’, a stark phrase that can only refer to the conquest of the greater part 
of Frankish Palestine by Saladin in the wake of the battle of Hattin in 1187. 
The total service documented in the Livre amounts to around 670 knights 
and 5,025 sergeants. To this should be added troops provided or hired by 
the Temple and the Hospital, which as international exempt orders were not 
subject to the Crown of Jerusalem, but regularly contributed to the defence 


3 Heirbaut, ‘The Fief-Rente’, 7. 

* ‘Le Livre des Assises by John of Jaffa’, in Peter W. Edbury, John of Ibelin and the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem (Woodbridge, 1997), pp. 118-54: ‘Si vos deviserai aprés les servises que chascun des 
seignors des dis leus doivent au chief seignor dou reiaume ains que la terre fust perdue et les 
autres gens do dit reiaume, et les aides que les yglises et les religions et les gens des cites et des 
chasteaus dou dit reiaume doivent et faisoient au chief seignior quant il aloient a ost bani contre 
les henemis de la foi por defender le dit roiaume’ (p. 117). 
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of the kingdom. Yet, even allowing for these there still seems to be a large gap 
between any such estimates and the most recent calculations for the largest 
forces raised by the Franks. John France estimates that the army of the Latin 
kingdom that fought at Hattin consisted of some 20,000 effectives, with a 
core of 1,200—1,300 knights? Various possibilities have been advanced to 
explain the difference in figures. In twelfth-century Palestine visiting pilgrims 
had often volunteered for — or been pressed into — service at times of crisis, 
but it is doubtful whether this source would have provided the quantity or 
quality required. Another obvious solution is that there was a significant 
element of hired troops from outside the kingdom, whether or not we want 
to refer to them by the pejorative term ‘mercenaries’. France has conceded 
that while there may have been some Western mercenaries in the East, he is 
unconvinced ‘by the idea of numbers on this scale hanging around the street 
corners of Jerusalem, waiting [for] paid employment on the off-chance’. 
His suggestion, although it is fairly tentative, is that the Franks employed 
natives, ‘although perhaps not always from their own lands'.5 Certainly there 
is evidence for the use of the light cavalry known as Turcopoles, even though 
the precise identity of this group is still a matter of dispute." The Maronites 
of the Lebanon and the Armenians of Cilicia are also known to have served 
the Franks as soldiers. Yet the majority of the native Christian peoples of 
Syria and Palestine had no traditions of military activity, and one wonders 
whether native Christians, many of them from outside the kingdom, could 
have provided numbers comparable to the Franks. 

Even allowing for the presence of Templars, Hospitallers, pilgrims, 
foreign mercenaries and native Christians in the Frankish army at Hattin, it is 
likely that the figures that can be deduced from the Livre des Assises of John of 


5 John France, ‘Crusading Warfare and its Adaptation to Eastern Conditions in the 


Twelfth Century', Mediterranean Historical Review 15 (2000), 49—66, reprinted in John France (ed.), 
Medieval Warfare, 1000—1300 (Aldershot, 2006), pp. 453-70. 

^ John France, ‘The Crusades and Military History’, in Damien Coulon, Catherine Otten- 
Froux, Paul Pagès and Dominique Valerian (eds), Chemins d'outre-mer: Etudes sur la Méditerranée 
médiévale offertes à Michel Balard. 2 vols (Paris, 2004), 345—52; France, 'Crusading Warfare and its 
Adaptation to Eastern Conditions in the Twelfth Century', 58—59. 

Jean Richard, ‘Les turcoples au service des royaumes de Jérusalem et de Chypre: 
Musulmans convertis ou chrétiens orientaux?', Revue des études islamiques 54 (1986), 259-70; 
Alexios G.C. Savvides, ‘Late Byzantine and Western Historiographers on Turkish Mercenaries 
in Greek and Latin Armies: The Turcopoles/Tourkopouloi’, in Roderick Beaton and Charlotte 
Roueché (eds), The Making of Byzantine History: Studies dedicated to D. M. Nicol (Aldershot, 1993), 
122-36; Yuval Harari, "The Military Role of the Frankish Turcopoles’, Mediterranean Historical 
Review 12 (1997), 75-116. 
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Ibelin represent a serious under-representation of actual Frankish strength.* 
In making this point, France is supported by Peter Edbury, the most recent 
editor of the text, who argues that the listings of service are concerned only 
with obligations to the Crown, and that individual lords actually enfeoffed 
more men than are listed in the Livre des Assises?” Certainly during the period 
of encirclement of the Latin principalities by Saladin during the 1170s and 
1180s Frankish lords, especially those in frontier areas, had every incentive to 
increase their military retinues beyond the level that they owed to the Crown. 
The same incentive, of course, applied to the king himself, who was after all 
responsible for the overall defence of the country. It is possible that many 
of the names listed in the Livre des Assises of John of Jaffa were recipients 
of money-fiefs, particularly many of those attached to the royal territories 
of Acre and Tyre, which are not given any further geographical assignation. 
Part of the difficulty in assessing the extent and significance of money-fiefs 
derives from the fact that the language applied to feudo-vassalic relations in the 
documentary sources is often unclear or inconclusive. However, on occasion 
we can catch a glimpse of a more precise terminology. One such instance 
occurs in a charter issued in 1158 by Amalric, then count of Ascalon and 
later king of Jerusalem, to confirm the sale of property to the chapter of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre by Hugh of Ibelin. The list of witnesses makes 
a terminological distinction by means of three different rubrics: de hominibus 
regis, de bominibus meis and de stipendiariis meis? The two groups of homines were 
clearly the vassals of the king (Baldwin IIT) and of Amalric himself. The term 
stipendiarit implies men in receipt of regular income, and thus unlikely to be the 
holders of landed fiefs, who are in this example most likely categorised under 
the term bomines. France asks whether the s//pendiarii were mercenaries or the 
recipients of money-fiefs, but it is quite possible that we are wrong to make a 
fundamental distinction between these two categories.'' We should remember 
that money-fiefs were very well-suited to the periodic remuneration of 
individual mercenaries. They were not necessary heritable and did not require 
grants of land. They could most readily be funded by the customs receipts 


5 France, ‘Crusading Warfare and its Adaptation to Eastern Conditions in the Twelfth 


Century’. 

?  Edbury, John of Ibelin and the Kingdom of Jerusalem, p. 131. 

10 Geneviève Bresc-Bautier (ed), Le Cartulaire du chapitre du Saint-Sépulcre Jérusalem (Paris, 
1984), no. 47, pp. 129-31 (= Reinhold Róhricht, Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani (Berlin, 1892), 
no. 332). 

"France, ‘Crusading Warfare and its Adaptation to Eastern Conditions in the Twelfth 
Century’, p. 58. 
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from the royal ports, which probably constituted the Crown's major economic 
resource at that time. Now, there may not have been many mercenaries waiting 
around to be hired in Palestine in the 1180s, but the prospect of individuals 
or groups of soldiers coming to the East to hire themselves out is inherently 
no less probable than a large scale use of native Christians. In the first half 
of the thirteenth century Latin mercenaries are known to have served in the 
armies of the Saljuq sultanate of Rum, the empire of Nicaea, and of the 
Armenian principalities, and there is no reason to assume they were averse to 
changes of employment if conditions were favourable.'? The essential point is 
that the money-fief constituted an important element in the regular provision 
of military service in the kingdom of Jerusalem, and also provided a means 
of support that could easily be extended to the employment of mercenaries. 

On 22 July 1099, just over a weck after the capture of Jerusalem from 
its Fatimid garrison, Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of Lower Lotharingia, was 
elected by the leaders of the First Crusade as ruler of Palestine, with the titles 
of prince and defender of the Holy Sepulchre.? By the end of the summer 
the majority of the crusaders had returned to their homes. After a reign of 
only a year, Godfrey died and was succeeded by his younger brother Baldwin, 
count of Edessa, who insisted on a royal coronation and the title of king of 
Jerusalem and ruled until his death in 1118. The fighting forces of Frankish 
Palestine during these first two reigns consisted largely of men who had come 
to the East with Godfrey of Bouillon or joined his service in the course of the 
crusade, together with others who had accompanied Baldwin I from Edessa 
on his accession. They originated predominantly from Flanders, Lotharingia, 
Normandy and northern France. As we have seen, the money-fief was well 


12 


Jean Richard, ‘An Account of the Battle of Hittin Referring to the Frankish Mercenaries 
in Oriental Muslim States’, Speculum 27 (1952), 168-77. When writing of his experiences during 
St Louis’s crusade to Egypt, John of Joinville, who was quite well informed about Ayyubid 
military organisation, mentioned a Saracen ‘from the Emperor of Germany's land’: Joinville 
and Villehardouin, Chronicles of the Crusades (London, 1963), 243. This individual clearly did not 
follow the pattern of mamik recruitment from among Turkmen and Kurds that was prevalent 
among Ayyubid armies, and presumably he was by no means unique. For the Ayyubid armies, 
see Yaacov Lev, Saladin in Egypt (Leiden, 1999), 150-58. 

5 Alan V. Murray, The Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem: A Dynastic History, 1099-1125 (Oxford, 
2000), 63-77. 

^ Alan V. Murray, ‘The Origins of the Frankish Nobility of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
1100-1118’, Mediterranean Historical Review 4 (1989), 281—300; Murray, "The Army of Godfrey 
of Bouillon, 1096—1099: Structure and Dynamics of a Contingent on the First Crusade’, Revue 
Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire 70 (1992), 301-29, reprinted in Medieval Warfare, 1000-1300, 423-51; 
Murray, The Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, 79-81. 
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known in Flanders at this time, but it was far from common in the other areas. 
In terms of land tenute, Palestine after the crusader conquest of 1099 was a 
tabula rasa: all of the territory that was in Frankish hands, or that the Franks 
hoped to conquer, was evidently at the disposal of the ruler, with the single 
but important exception of the possessions of the Greek Orthodox church. 
These were regarded as inviolate, although the church itself was latinised 
through the imposition of a new Frankish hierarchy. 

In the summer of 1099 Frankish-controlled Palestine was limited to 
three blocs of non-contiguous territory: central Judaea around Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem; the port of Jaffa with the neighbouring towns of Lydda 
and Ramla; and Samaria around Tiberias and Nablus. Communications 
between these blocs were risky and liable to attack by robbers, Bedouin or 
forces from the Muslim towns of the coast, which were either possessions 
of the Fatimid caliphate or of independent amirs who recognised a variable 
allegiance to the Fatimids. However, over the next two decades this exiguous 
territory was slowly extended by the Frankish rulers in conjunction with 
pilgrims and naval forces from the West. Joshua Prawer paints a picture of 
Frankish knights ‘hesitantly venturing into the still dangerous countryside 
around Jerusalem where marauding Turks, bedouin or infuriated peasants lay 
in ambush for the hated Franks’. However, it is doubtful whether this kind 
of individual free enterprise occurred on any scale outside the immediate 
environs of the Frankish held strongholds; the countryside was dangerous, 
especially for small groups of Franks. It is equally questionable whether 
these activities were undertaken by right of a ‘law of conquest’ which Prawer 
claims constituted their justification. Most of the evidence adduced by him 
for Franks seizing property in this fashion (notably the ‘explanation’ of the 
‘law of conquest’ by Fulcher of Chartres) relates to the seizure of property 
in the city of Jerusalem, which was a special case given that at the time of 
its capture no legal authority had yet been constituted by the crusaders, even 
though they evidently recognised that a regnum existed in Palestine. Godfrey 


5 ^ Joshua Prawer, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (London, 1972), 63-64. 

16 Fulcher of Chartres, Fadberi Carnotensis Historia Hierosolymitana (1095-1127), ed. 
Heinrich Hagenmeyer (Heidelberg, 1913), 1.29, 304; Albert of Aachen, ‘Alberti Aquensis 
Historia Hierosolymitana’, in Recuei! des Historiens des Croisades: Historiens Occidentaux, 5 vols (Paris, 
1844-95), 4: 265-713, here 6.23, 479; Raymond of Aguilers, ‘Raimundi de Aguilers canonici 
Podiensis historia Francorum qui ceperunt Iherusalem’, in Recueil des Historiens des Croisades: 
Historiens Occidentaux 3: 231—309, here 292, 300. On the idea of a regnum in Palestine, see Jonathan 
Riley-Smith, ‘The Title of Godfrey of Bouillon’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research 52 
(1979), 83-86, and Murray, The Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, 65-66. 
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and Baldwin both seem to have striven to regularise any seizures by granting 
formal recognition or in some cases, reassignment of fiefs. 

How then, were the followers of Godfrey of Bouillon and his brother 
Baldwin I remunerated? Some lands in the countryside were undoubtedly 
granted out, such as the fiefs to the value of 100 marks near Hebron assigned 
by Godfrey to Gerard of Avesnes, a knight from Hainaut." The rural economy 
would, of course, have rendered some produce in kind and possibly rents, but 
agriculture must have suffered greatly from the disruption of the crusader 
conquest. The situation in the Frankish-held cities must have been even worse. 
Jerusalem had lost its native Christian population through expulsion by the 
Fatimid garrison on the eve of the crusader siege; its Muslims and Jews were 
largely massacred, enslaved or forced to flee by the capture of 15 July. Jaffa, 
too, had suffered from the effects of the fighting. The Frankish conquerors 
were squatting in the dismal grandeur of cities, many of whose productive 
elements had been annihilated or dispersed. More significantly, the cities held 
by the Franks were largely situated in the interior of Palestine, in Judaea and 
Galilee. The major economic centres whose wealth derived from the profits 
of trade and industry were situated on the coast, almost all of them still in 
Muslim hands: Ascalon, Arsur, Caesarea, Sidon, Beirut, and above all, the 
great ports of Tyre and Acre, both of them with well established mercantile 
connections to Damascus and the Syrian interior. 

Both Godfrey and Baldwin I were often short of the means to reward 
their followers. In one case, Baldwin’s need to pay their arrears led to a 
major dispute with the patriarch, Daimbert of Pisa, whom the king accused 
of diverting funds sent from the West for the kingdom's defence.” For the 
first five or six years of its existence, the rather grandiosely named kingdom 
of Jerusalem was little more than a kind of robber principality which financed 
itself through periodic but irregular injections of cash obtained on a hand to 
mouth basis. Although some funds did flow into the kingdom in the form of 
pious donations such as the one allegedly embezzled by Daimbert of Pisa, the 
liquid financial resources available to the monarchs originated from three main 
sources. Firstly, there was booty, which provided money and other valuables 


" — Albert of Aachen, 7.15, 516. 

7 Albert of Aachen, 7.58-63, 545-48; Guibert of Nogent, ‘Guiberti abbas Gesta dei per 
Francos’, in Recueil des Historiens des Croisades: Historiens Ocadentaux 4: 117—262, here 259. 

? [tis clear that the dispute was engineered by Baldwin I in an attempt to assert his 
authority over the political claims of the patriarch, but there is no reason to doubt the basic 
point that his knights’ remuneration was in arrears. See Murray, The Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
81-93. 
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as well as naturalia. After the capture of the port of Haifa, the Franks and their 
Venetian allies seized ‘countless money, both gold and silver, garments, horses 
and mules, barley, oil and corn'.? The capture of Caesarea (May 1101) likewise 
brought ‘many spoils of gold, silver and precious purple’, while Fulcher of 
Chartres adds that ‘many of our men who had been poor became rich"?! At 
the Second Battle of Ramla (1102), fought against an invading Fatimid army, 
the booty was so great that the king and his soldiers were unable to carry 
all of it away.” A remark by the chronicler Albert of Aachen indicates that 
the customary division of spoils allocated a third to the monarch, and the 
remainder to his soldiers.” Several victories over large Fatimid forces in sieges 
and in the field during these years meant that booty was plentiful, but it was 
not a systematic source of revenue. 

A second source of income was ransom payments, especially for the 
release of high-ranking Muslim captives taken in battle or in raids, such as the 
Muslim ‘priest’ captured in Caesarea (possibly the gags) who was ransomed 
by the city of Acre for 1,000 bezants, that is, gold dinars. Forty-five 
Damascene prisoners released by Baldwin I brought in over 50,000 golden 
bezants, an ‘unheard-of sum of money’, as the chronicler Albert of Aachen 
quite accurately put it.” Again, this was by no means a guaranteed source of 
income, but captives could be kept in prison as a means of increasing the 
tansom payments offered, and if necessary they could be released piecemeal 
in order to spread income more evenly. A third source, more important than 
booty and ransoms, was the extortion of tribute from Muslim cities and other 
polities. In the summer of 1099 Tancred launched an expedition against a 
Muslim amir known to the Franks only as the Fat Peasant (Grossus Rusticus), 
who controlled much of the Terre de Suete, the fertile area east of Lake 
Tiberias. While this gained much booty in the form of livestock and material 
goods, its main purpose was to force the Fat Peasant to resume the payment 
of tribute which he had ceased paying.” 


? Albert of Aachen, 7.25, 523: ‘Qui, universis occisis in ea repertis, pecuniam 
innumerabilem tam in auro quam argento, vestibus, equis et mulis, ordeo, oleo et frumento, illic 
depraedati sunt’. 

? Albert of Aachen, 7.56, 544; Fulcher of Chartres, 2.9, 400-04. 

2 Albert of Aachen, 7.70, 552-53. 

23 Albert of Aachen, 10.31, 645—46. 

2% Albert of Aachen, 7.53, 542; Fulcher of Chartres, 2.9, 400—04. 

?5 Albert of Aachen, 7: 34, 530, 7.53, 542. 

% Albert of Aachen, 7.16, 517—18. 
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However, it was the coastal cities which were to prove the most lucrative 
targets. Ports were essential to secure communications with the West and 
provide the infrastructure to receive pilgrims and military assistance. If the 
new kingdom was to have any hope of survival it was clearly necessary to 
reduce the ports between Beirut in the north and Ascalon in the south, but 
this was clearly not going to be a quick undertaking. The ports could easily 
be supplied and reinforced from Fatimid Egypt, and to mount effective 
blockades and sieges by sea as well as with their own land forces, Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Baldwin I were dependent on assistance from fleets provided by 
Genoa, Venice and Pisa, which remained in the East on a seasonal basis. If at 
the end of a campaigning season, the ruler had not succeeded in capturing his 
goal, it might be another six months before he could count on naval support 
again. It therefore made sense in the meantime to try at least to force the 
Muslims into arrangements by which they had to pay tribute in exchange 
for being left in peace. Thus, in the winter of 1106-1107 Baldwin blockaded 
Sidon with the aid of ships from England, Denmark and Flanders. After the 
siege made little headway he agreed to call it off in exchange for a payment of 
15,000 bezants.” An example of more regular payment of tribute occurred at 
Arsur, where Gerard of Avesnes was installed in the capacity of overseer and 
receiver of revenues. This was a risky position, since when the Muslims of 
Arsur decided to renege on the tribute payments, Gerard was imprisoned and 
later used as a kind of human shield when Godfrey’s troops attacked the city.” 
What is significant, though, is that it did not take long for the revenues of 
Arsur to be hypothecated. After a fresh treaty, Godfrey assigned the revenues 
from the city directly to another of his knights, Robert of Anzi, even though 
it remained outside Frankish-controlled territory.” 

Frankish military successes soon led to similar arrangements elsewhere. 
Thus the Muslim authorities in Acre, Caesarea and Ascalon agreed to pay 
5,000 bezants every month, as well as quantities of grain, wine and oil. To 
get an idea of the buying power of these sums, we should bear in mind that 
the expenses of a knight a century later were estimated at one bezant per 
day.” However, the bezants current in the thirteenth century were Frankish 
imitations of Muslim coins, which had a lower fineness than the Fatimid 
dinars current at the beginning of the twelfth century.” What does this tell 


7 Albert of Aachen, 10.3-8, 632-34. 

? Albert of Aachen, 7.1-3, 507-08. 

? Albert of Aachen, 7.12, 514—15. 

9 Prawer, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 73-74. 
5 ^ Prawer, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 385-86. 
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us? Well, it would seem that within one year of the crusader conquest, the 
regime of Godfrey of Bouillon had secured tribute payments from four 
major Muslim cities (Acre, Caesarea, Arsuf and Ascalon) which might be 
estimated as providing sufficient revenue for the expenses of perhaps about 
200 knights. I have elsewhere argued that during the first 10 years of the 
kingdom’s existence, the total number of knights fielded by its armies was in 
the region of 260-500.” This would suggest that a very significant proportion 
of its knight service was resourced by tribute paid to the rulers by Muslim 
powers. 

Of course, these were not permanent arrangements, and, as the example 
of Arsur shows, tribute could be broken off, just as it could be imposed on 
new cities. Yet during the short rule of Godfrey of Bouillon and the first five 
years of the reign of Baldwin I, revenue from tribute probably formed the 
main source of royal income and certainly the main financial support of its 
military forces. When, after the death of Godfrey, his brother Baldwin came 
to Jerusalem to take up his inheritance, he made enquiries about the state of 
Godfrey's treasury and ‘the fiefs of each knight and noble’, and was given 
information about each of the fiefs ‘as they were appointed to each person 
from the revenues of the towns'.? Now, of course, revenues could have come 
from F'rankish-held towns as much as the tribute payments from the Muslim 
ones, and we have some quite specific instances of this, such as the case 
of Gerard the Chamberlain, one of Godfrey's household officers, who in 
1107 was awarded income drawn on the revenues of Jaffa.” However, the 
mercantile and industrial importance of the Muslim coastal cities, above all 
Acre, meant that they were far richer than the towns under Frankish control, 
most of which were situated in inland Judaea and Samaria. It is likely that by 
the end of Godfrey's reign arrangements were in place for his vassals to enjoy 
revenues accruing from Muslim as well as Frankish towns. 

This pattern only began to change between 1105 and 1110. As the kingdom 
expanded its frontiers, cities were captured which were increasingly distant 
from the capital. It was necessary for permanent garrisons to be stationed in 
them, and we see such places being granted out as lordships, as in the cases 
of Haifa, Sidon, Caesarea and Beirut. However, the wealthy port of Acre was 


32 Murray, "The Origins of the Frankish Nobility’, 282-83. 

? Albert of Aachen, 7.37, 532: ‘... requisivit de suppellectili fratris su Godefridi, de 
armatura et pecunia ejus, de beneficiis cujusque militis ac praepotentis. Qui nichil se de rebus 
fratris ejus habere attestati sunt, sed eas in elemosinas pauperum et solvendis debitis esse 
dispersas; beneficia vero, prout cuique statuta erant de reditibus civitatum, protulerunt". 

* Albert of Aachen, 10.12, 636-37. 
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retained under direct royal administration, and the same applied to Tyre when 
it was captured in 1124. 

I would suggest that the origin of money-fiefs in the kingdom of Jerusalem 
is to be found in the fiscal arrangements in operation during the first five or 
six years of Frankish rule. Revenues were assigned primarily on the tribute 
payments from Muslim towns, which in turn were financed from their principal 
source of corporate income, that is, the tolls levied on the ports. When these 
towns were taken either by conquest or surrendered, these arrangements were 
frequently maintained as a system that was working well, not least because 
under Frankish rule, the customs office (cathena) continued to be administered 
by officials who were native Arabic-speaking Christians.” Money-fiefs were 
well adapted to the money economy of twelfth-century Palestine. They were 
probably the simplest way of deploying customs revenues effectively. They 
allowed the monarch a very tight control over expenditure, as they could be 
cut off easily. They were a useful way of countering the negative effects of 
primogeniture, as they could be assigned to younger sons who had received 
little or nothing of the parental inheritance. Finally, they made it relatively easy 
to reward newly arrived warriors, especially if they did not have the prestige 
to warrant the assignment of lordships or heiresses. We may not know the 
proportion of troops that they supported compared to what we might think 
of as ‘traditional fiefs’, but I would argue that money fiefs were a very flexible 
and durable institution that was well-suited to a relatively quick integration of 
outsiders into the military structures of the Frankish kingdom, whether or 
not we might want to refer to them as mercenaries. 


55  Prawer, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 403. 
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*Mighty Against the Enemies of Christ': 
The Relic of the True Cross in the Armies of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem 


In the lives of medieval states, there were few caesuras as definitive as the 
events of the summer of 1187 proved to be for the Latin kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. On 4 July the Franks of Jerusalem under their king, Guy of Lusignan, 
accompanied by contingents from Antioch and Tripoli, suffered a disastrous 
defeat at the hands of Saladin, king of Egypt, who had managed to unite most 
of the Muslim Middle East against the European occupiers of Palestine and 
Syria. The Frankish mobilization had been so comprehensive that only skeleton 
garrisons remained to defend most of Outremer, and Saladin proceeded to 
overrun the entire Christian territory with the exception of a few coastal cities. 
Despite the efforts of the Third Crusade which was the response of the West 
to this great defeat, the kingdom never regained its former extent. 

For contemporaries both in Outremer and the Christian West, one of the 
most traumatic aspects of the disaster of Hattin was the loss of a relic which 
was believed to have been part of the Cross of Christ. It had been the custom 
for this relic to be carried into battle along with the army of the kingdom, 
normally by the patriarch of Jerusalem or his representative, but on this 
occasion Patriarch Eraclius had refused to join the army, and sent the True 
Cross in the charge of the prior of the Holy Sepulchre. The loss of the Cross 
was disastrous enough in itself, but in addition it threatened the whole belief 
system of those who had previously trusted to its powers; how was it possible 
for such a powerful relic to be captured, and its followers killed or imprisoned? 
The author of the Old French continuation of William of Tyre judged that the 
king ‘had trusted more in his own power and in his men than in the virtue of 
Jesus Christ and the Holy Cross',' and indeed the sins of the Christians came 


! P.W. Edbury, ed. and trans., The Conquest of Jerusalem and the Third Crusade: Sources 
in Translation (Aldershot, 1996), p. 37. 
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to be advanced as one of the most frequent explanations of the defeat by 
writers in East and West. At the same time there was a desperate need to 
believe that the Cross had survived, which can be seen in legends which 
rapidly grew up about its fate. According to a letter sent by unknown writers 
— possibly from Outremer — to the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa after the 
battle, Saladin threw the relic into a fire, but it jumped out of the flames, with 
no apparent damage. During the Third Crusade, a Templar apparently managed 
to convince Henry, count of Troyes, that the Cross had not been secured by 
Saladin, but was actually still near to where it had fallen. Even though this was 
now three whole years after the battle, Henry spent three nights searching the 
battlefield, in a touching but quite desperately hopeless effort to recover the 
Cross.’ 

In his wide-ranging study of the cult of the True Cross Anatole Frolow re- 
marked on the habit of the Franks of Outremer of taking the relic into battle, 
but did not analyse this phenomenon beyond collecting a significant number 
of references.’ More recently, Penny Cole has discussed the significance of the 
loss of the relic in 1187 for Christendom as a whole, while in a forthcoming 
article Deborah Gerish examines the role of the True Cross in the legitimation 
of both monarchy and patriarchate of Jerusalem. Given Bernard Hamilton’s 
interests in and major contributions to both the political and ecclesiastical 
history of Outremer, it seems appropriate in a volume dedicated to him to 
discuss a relic which played a central role in both the religious and military life 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem. In this article I would like to explore how this 
particular relic of the True Cross functioned as a military artefact (avoiding as 
far as possible the themes of Cole and Gerish), and to establish as complete as 
possible a catalogue of its use. 

As will become clear below, the main purpose of the Cross in battle was a 
morale-raising one, and in this respect it stood in a long tradition of relics and 
other sacred objects being used in warfare in Christian Europe to encourage the 


? P. Cole, ‘Christian Perceptions of the Battle of Hattin (583-1187)’, Al-Masaq 6 (1993), 
pp. 9-39. 

> A. Frolow, La Relique de la Vraie Croix: recherches sur le développement d'un culte 
(Paris, 1961). 

* Cole, ‘Christian Perceptions of the Battle of Hattin’; D. Gerish, ‘The True Cross and the 
Kings of Jerusalem', The Haskins Society Journal (forthcoming). The propagandistic use of 
the Cross in connection with a diplomatic mission to Henry II of England is treated by G. 
Ligato, ‘The Political Meanings of the Relic of the Holy Cross among the Crusaders and in 
the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem: An Example of 1185’, in Autour de la Première Croisade, 
ed. M. Balard (Paris 1996), pp. 315-30, although much of the argumentation is less than clear. 
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spirits of the troops fighting alongside them. The best-known example of this 
may be the banner of St Denis. Originally a purely secular object — the 
standard of the Vexin — it came to be identified with the oriflamme, the red 
banner of Charlemagne. It was kept in the abbey of Saint-Denis near Paris, and 
was used by the Capetian monarchs in cases of military emergency, even going 
on crusade with St Louis.) A similar role was played by the Holy Lance ac- 
quired by Henry I of Germany from Rudolf II of Burgundy in 926, which was 
believed to be the weapon which had pierced Christ's side at the Crucifixion 
and which was also thought to contain the nails from the Cross. It became part 
of the coronation insignia of the German emperors and was taken into battle 
on several occasions by the Ottonians. Possibly the most sophisticated 
example of the military sacred object was the carroccio used by several of the 
Lombard towns, and first mentioned in the case of Milan in 1039. The 
carroccio was a battle-wagon, sometimes consecrated, which was kept in the 
cathedral in times of peace, but which in wartime was wheeled forth bearing 
banners, often accompanied by priests bearing monstrances. The chronicler 
Salimbene of Parma even compared the carroccio of Milan to the oriflamme." 
Such wagons served as a very concrete rallying and re-grouping point, and at 
a pinch a number of wounded could be hauled on board and kept in safety. 
This kind of object was of course far more suitable for infantry forces such as 
the urban militias of Lombardy, than for the armies of knights which were the 
fighting forces of the northern kingdoms. 

Nevertheless, in the cases of actual relics of Christ and the saints, rather than 
banners, their use in battle seems to have been restricted, occurring only in 
cases of great necessity. This is clearly illustrated in Claude Gaier's study of 
the banner and relics of St Lambert in the ecclesiastical principality of Liége. 
From the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries the army of the bishopric regularly 
carried the gonfalon or banner of St Lambert, the patron saint of the diocese. 
By contrast there only seem to have been two occasions (1141 and 1151) when 
the actual bones of the saint in their reliquary were taken into battle, and even 
these were permitted only with great reluctance by the clerics responsible for 


$ G.M. Spiegel, ‘The Cult of Saint Denis and Capetian Kingship', Journal of Medieval 
History 1 (1975), pp. 43-69. 

$ P.E. Schramm, Herrschaftszeichenund Staatssymbolik, 3 vols (Stuttgart, 1954-6), 2.492-6; 
M. Zufferey, ‘Der Mauritiuskult im Früh- und Hochmittelalter', Historisches Jahrbuch 106 
(1986), pp. 23-58; Gerish, 'True Cross'. 

? T. Struve, ‘Bischof Milo von Padua und der Paduaner Fahnenwagen', Frühmittelalterliche 
Studien 30 (1996), pp. 294-314. 
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them." Even the Capetian kings had to ask permission to carry the banner of 
St Denis, although this normally seems to have been given. The Holy Lance 
of the German monarchs was something of an exception to the general trend 
in that this relic was recognized as the property of the monarchy, rather than 
as belonging to an ecclesiastical institution, which was the case with the great 
majority of sacred objects. 

During the First Crusade, the combination of religious fervour and military 
tribulation produced an evident need for miraculous assistance for the Christian 
army, which was met during the siege of Antioch by the discovery of a piece 
of metal in the cathedral by a poor Provengal pilgrim called Peter Bartholo- 
mew. This object was readily accepted by most of the crusaders as the Holy 
Lance which had pierced the side of Christ at the Crucifixion, although there 
were far better authenticated Holy Lances in the possession of the Salian 
monarchs and at Constantinople. The lance of Antioch inspired the army 
during its time of greatest privation, but in the course of the march it came to 
be increasingly discredited, not least by the higher clergy in the army. On 8 
April 1099 Peter Bartholomew perished while undergoing an ordeal by fire in 
a final, vain attempt to prove its authenticity by divine witness.? 

Despite this cautionary example of the transitory success of such an impor- 
tant relic, a need for effective holy objects evidently remained, and surfaced 
soon after Jerusalem was captured on 15 July 1099. Some time after the army 
had elected a ruler and a patriarch — and thus probably in early August — a 
piece of the Lord's Cross was discovered, which became the military talisman 
par excellence of the Franks of Outremer. The accounts of the circumstances 
and even the place of its discovery are vague and contradictory. It is, of 
course, pointless to speculate as to the authenticity of the relic. What is 
important is what contemporaries believed it to be, and what purposes it served 
in the society which venerated it. To the Latin Christians of Outremer and 
many people in the West, it was believed to be a piece of the wood of the 
Crucifixion, discovered by St Helena, the mother of the Emperor Constantine, 
who had split the relic into two pieces which were awarded to Constantinople 
and Jerusalem. The piece belonging to Jerusalem had been taken by the 


* C. Gaier, ‘Le róle militaire des reliques et de l'étendard de saint Lambert dans la princi- 
pauté de Liège’, Le Moyen Age 72 (1966), pp. 235-49. 

? C. Morris, *Policy and Visions: The Case of the Holy Lance at Antioch', in War and 
Government in the Middle Ages: Essays in Honour of J.O. Prestwich, ed. J. Gillingham and 
J.C. Holt (Woodbridge, 1984), pp. 33-45; W. Giese, ‘Die lancea domini von Antiochia 
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Persians and recovered by the Emperor Heraclius in the seventh century. In the 
face of the Arab invasions the Jerusalem piece was further divided, and it was 
one of these fragments — so the Franks believed — which had re-emerged after 
the capture of the Holy City.” However, one must remember that, just as in 
the case of the Holy Lance at Antioch, the True Cross was a case of the right 
relic at the right time. The newly elected Latin patriarch, Arnulf of Chocques, 
had not been the unanimous choice of the entire army for the post. The 
discovery of such a precious relic at this time could be represented as a sign 
of divine legitimation far more significant than the approbation of part of the 
crusading army. It is likely that it was the patriarch's initiative which led to the 
discovery, since it was his church, the Holy Sepulchre, which housed the relic 
forthwith. 

As early as 1109 a canon of the Holy Sepulchre named Anselm wrote that 
there were no fewer than twenty known pieces of the True Cross in existence 
in both East and West. From evidence collected by Frolow it also seems that 
further fragments were sent from Palestine to various highly placed individuals 
and religious houses in the West in the course of the twelfth century; they, too, 
may have been discovered in the aftermath of the successful crusade.” Yet 
none of the other fragments originating in Outremer ever attained the renown 
of the relic discovered in August 1099. It is possible that, however contradic- 
tory the evidence may seem today, the circumstances of its discovery were a 
sufficient guarantee of authenticity to the Franks. What is probably more 
important, though, is the reputation which the relic rapidly acquired. Only a 
few days after its discovery the Cross was taken into battle at Ascalon, and by 
August 1105 it had been present at four major victories over numerically 
superior Fatimid forces.’ 

In physical form, the actual fragment seems to have been set in precious 
metals, and was embedded in a larger piece of wood fashioned in the shape of 
a cross. Although modern scholarship seems to prefer the term “True Cross’, 
the Latin sources refer to it as ‘the wood of the Lord’ and ‘the Cross of the 
Lord’, as well as by other formulations, and the imprecision of terminology 
may derive from the fact that the actual relic (i.e. the sacred wood) was merely 


? For the different accounts see Frolow, Relique, pp. 286-7 and Hagenmeyer in FC, pp. 309- 
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! B. Hamilton, The Latin Church in the Crusader States: The Secular Church (London, 
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12 * Anselmi cantoris S. Sepulcri epistula ad canonicos ecclesiae Parisiensis de S. Cruce’, PL, 
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part of the larger object. The Cross was kept in the Holy Sepulchre, where 
it was an object of devotion for pilgrims, and consequently a source of reve- 
nue. A charter of Baldwin I in 1114 reveals that offerings made to the Cross 
were to be kept by the canons of the Holy Sepulchre, except for those given 
on Good Friday and those made when the patriarch carried the Cross in case 
of necessity (i.e. military campaign). As we might expect, the relic figured 
prominently in the great festivals of the Latin church, particularly in the 
ceremonies held on Palm Sunday, Good Friday and Easter Sunday. What is 
remarkable is that a relic which had such a central and regular place in the 
religious life of the kingdom should have been so often sent out of its normal 
liturgical orbit to accompany the Frankish armies into battle. 

Between its discovery in August 1099 and its final loss in July 1187 the 
True Cross was carried on no fewer than thirty-one military (or primarily 
military) actions, accompanying the king of Jerusalem or his representative.'* 
This means that on average the relic was deployed in the field once every 2.8 
years at the very least. It is possible that the actual frequency was much higher. 
It is striking that we know of only three military actions involving the Cross 
in the 1130s and 1140s. This of course was a time of relative security for the 
kingdom compared to the reigns of Baldwin I, Baldwin II and Baldwin IV 
which show a frequent use of the relic. The history of Fulcher of Chartres ends 


'* For reasons of space it is impractical to list the full range of terms used. The descriptions 
used of the relic at the first battle of Ramla give an impression of the variation in terminology: 
‘crucem dominicam’, ‘lignum sanctae crucis’ (AA, VII:66-7/p. 550), ‘crux dominica’ (FC, p. 
414), ‘dominicae crucis lignum’ (FC, p. 409), ‘ligno crucis dominice' (WT, p. 473). 

5 Le cartulaire du Saint-Sépulcre de Jérusalem, ed. G. Bresc-Bautier (Paris, 1984), no. 20: 
‘de Cruce vero Domini, quam canonici custodiunt, omni tempore oblationes habebunt, nisi in 
sola die sancti Parascheve, aut si patriarcha eam secum detulerit pro aliqua necessitate’; 
Hamilton, Latin Church, pp. 150-1. A canon, Baldwin, was referred to by William of Tyre as 
treasurer of the Holy Sepulchre and ‘vivifice crucis baiulus’ (WT, p. 1032). 

'5 These are set out in the Appendix below, identified by the year of each action, with lower- 
case letters to distinguish actions in the same year. Frolow, Relique, pp. 287-90 listed 22 
occasions prior to the battle of Hattin at which the Cross was carried. B.Z. Kedar, ‘The 
Patriarch Eraclius', in Outremer: Studies in the History of the Crusading Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem presented to Joshua Prawer, ed. B.Z. Kedar, H.E. Mayer and R.C. Smail (Jerusalem, 
1982), pp. 177-204, mentions 18 instances from the years 1101-79 ‘in which the Cross wa 
carried into a battle or siege’ (p. 181). I therefore believe that the Appendix to this articl 
represents the most complete listing to date of the military use of the True Cross during th 
existence of the first kingdom of Jerusalem (1099-1187). The 31 actions can be broken down 
by reign as follows: Godfrey (1099-1100) - 1, Baldwin I (1100-18) - 6, Baldwin II (1118-31) 

8, Fulk (1131-43) - 1, Baldwin HI (1143-63) - 4, Amalric (1163-74) - 3, Baldwin IV (1174 
85) - 7, Guy (1186-92) - 1. 
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at 1127, and from then on we are dependent on William of Tyre. Although 
William made use of Fulcher’s work he did not always record the presence of 
the Cross in the pre-1127 period even where this is attested by Fulcher, and so 
there may have been other relevant occasions from the central part of the 
twelfth century which William failed to record.” 

In the majority of cases, the Cross was deployed when the kingdom’s secur- 
ity was seriously threatened by a major invasion requiring the mobilization of 
the largest part of the kingdom’s forces, which were obliged to march to the 
relief of a threatened strongpoint or district, or to meet the enemy in the field. 
Most of these engagements took place within, or on the borders of the territory 
of the kingdom.'* Yet the relic was not only used in extremis, as it were. On 
nine occasions it was carried on offensive expeditions or sieges.'? In these 
cases it could normally be expected that the campaigns in question would lead 
to the acquisition of territory which would be incorporated into the kingdom, 
or to other benefits in the form of booty or captives. 

It was only rarely that the relic was allowed to go beyond the kingdom or 
its immediate frontier zones. In two of these cases the army went to the relief 
of the king of Jerusalem, who was either in captivity or under siege, so that 
one could argue that the Cross was still being used in the interests of the 
kingdom.? The relic also left the kingdom in cases where the principality of 
Antioch came under major threat, a feature of the reign of Baldwin II?! The 
battle of Zerdana or Hab in northern Syria in 1119 was a case of extreme 
emergency, since in that year Prince Roger of Antioch and most of his army 
had been slain in a disastrous battle against the Turks, known afterward as the 
Ager Sanguinis, the Field of Blood. Thus the security of the entire Latin 
settlements was in question, which explains why Baldwin II took the relic well 
beyond the confines of the kingdom. Fulcher of Chartres reports that the 
armies of Jerusalem and Tripoli carried the Cross to battle as servants of the 
Lord, *whom Almighty God, by the power of that same most holy and 
precious cross, had mightily snatched from the grasp of the abominable race 


" For example, Appendix, nos. 1102, 1122(b). 

'® Appendix, nos. 1099, 1101(b), 1102, 1105, 1113, 1119(a), 1123(a), 1158, 1169/71, 1170, 
1171, 1177, 1179, 1182(a), 1183(a), 1183(b), 1187. 

1° Appendix, nos. 1101(a), 1108, 1122(a), 1124, 1147, 1148, 1153, 1182(b), 1182(c). 

? Appendix, nos. 1123(b), 1137. 
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of Turks and preserved for some future mission’.” This occasion was also 
important in constituting a precedent. Despite the victory gained by Baldwin, 
Antioch continued to be threatened by the Artukids, a Turkish dynasty of 
northern Syria. In 1120 Baldwin II proposed to march north again, and in 
doing so gave rise to a debate among the the Frankish nobility and clergy, 
which reveals much about the status of the relic in the kingdom, as well as the 
proprietorial claims on it. A faction among the nobility opposed the policies 
of the king, who, they thought, was spending too much time outside the king- 
dom. The patriarch aligned himself with this faction, and started a campaign 
to prevent the relic from leaving, speculating that the army would be unwilling 
to leave without it, so that the whole expedition could be sabotaged. The 
debate is reported by Fulcher of Chartres: 


... there arose a strong difference of opinion between those going to war and those 
to remain in Jerusalem, whether in such a crisis for Christianity the Cross ought to 
be carried off to Antioch and whether the Church of Jerusalem ought to be deprived 
of such a treasure. And we said, ‘Alas, what will we do if God permits us to lose 
the Cross in battle as the Israelites once lost the Ark of the Covenant?'? 


The king had precedent on his side. The patriarch refused to accompany the 
relic, but it seems that he had no recognized right to refuse the king access to 
it in such an obvious case of necessity, and the Cross went north with the 
army.^ The term ‘Ark of the Covenant’ is revealing of the political and 
religious status of the relic. One of the major themes of Frankish writers such 
as Fulcher of Chartres and William of Tyre was how the Franks had journeyed 
through adversity like the Israelites, and regained the Holy Land for 
Christendom. Even after large numbers of crusaders returned to the West, the 
remaining Franks survived against overwhelming hostile numbers thanks to the 


? My translation. FC, p. 630: * ... quos Deus omnipotens per virtutem eiusdem sanctissimae 
et pretiossimae crucis de manu nefandae gentis potenter eripuit et ad aliud suum negotium 
quandoque futurum reservavit’. 

? FC, p. 639: ‘unde ibi ratio bipertita inter euntes ad bellum et remanentes in Hierusalem 
satis decens habita est: sive debeat pro tanta necessitate Christianitatis Antiochiam crux deferri, 
sive Hierosolymitana ecclesia de tanto thesauro suo non privari. Dicebamusque: “heu miseri! 
Quid faciemus, si permittente Deo perdideramus in bello crucem, sicut perdiderunt Israelite 
olim foederis arcam?""; translation: Fulcher of Chartres, A History of the Expedition to 
Jerusalem, trans. F.R. Ryan (Knoxville, 1969), p. 233 [hereafter to be cited as Fulcher, 
History}. 

24 A.V. Murray, ‘Baldwin II and his Nobles: Baronial Factionalism and Dissent in the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1118-1134’, Nottingham Medieval Studies 38 (1994), pp. 60-85. 
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special protection of the Lord.” Thus the True Cross was indeed a kind of 
Ark of the Covenant, since it was through this relic, on the field of battle, that 
the divine favour was most tangibly demonstrated. 

It is equally illuminating to consider those occasions when the Cross was not 
carried. One must of course be wary of negative evidence, but at least in the 
first two decades of the kingdom's existence it seems reasonably safe to infer 
an absence of the relic when not mentioned by either Albert of Aachen or 
Fulcher of Chartres, who are normally punctilious in mentioning its presence. 
It was present at several sieges during the entire period. However, the two such 
occasions in the reign of Baldwin I are few indeed, given the amount of time 
and effort he devoted to the reduction of the Muslim-held cities of the coast." 
This discrepancy would seem to indicate that in offensive actions the presence 
of the relic was not considered so necessary as during defensive ones. In a 
potentially long, drawn-out siege it was less easy to bring religious fervour to 
a peak than it was in a single battlefield encounter, and there may have been 
a basic psychology at work which tried to prevent the efficacy of the relic 
being diluted through use in cases where it was not absolutely necessary. One 
possible explanation for the sieges where the Cross was utilized may be the 
presence of numbers of pilgrims or other Europeans, such as the Franks' 
Venetian allies at the capture of Tyre, whom it was felt advisable to impress. 

It seems — again subject to the caveats of negative evidence — that the Cross 
was not carried on purely offensive long-distance expeditions where there were 
no Latin settlements to defend. This applied to Baldwin I’s exploration of 
Arabia in 1116 and to the expedition to Egypt in 1118 during which he died. 
The relic does not appear to have been present during the invasions of Egypt 
mounted by King Amalric in 1164, 1167 and 1168. This could be explained 
by the consideration that expeditions to Egypt meant that the relic would be 
outside the kingdom for too long, with a consequent increased risk of capture. 
Yet the king did not go unprotected. In 1164 Amalric is known to have had 
with him another, smaller fragment of the Cross, which he wore around his 
neck, and in battle against the Zankid general, Shirkuh, he made a vow to send 
it to the abbey of Clairvaux, where it seems to have ended up." 


?5 A.V. Murray, ‘Ethnic Identity in the Crusader States: The Frankish Race and the 
Settlement of Outremer', in Concepts of National Identity in the Middle Ages, ed. S. Forde, 
L. Johnson and A.V. Murray (Leeds, 1995), pp. 59-73. 

26 Appendix, nos. 1101(a), 1108. 

7 Frolow, Relique, p. 338. 
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Of all the sources, it is Fulcher of Chartres who most clearly reveals how the 
Franks believed that the Cross brought divine favour and protection. In almost 
every case where he reports that the Cross was carried, he states explicitly that 
it was this relic which had brought victory. William of Tyre was less explicit 
on the qualities of the Cross. Nevertheless, the relic was clearly important to 
him. After all, he began his history with an account of how the Roman 
Emperor Heraclius had brought the Cross back from Persian captivity; it is also 
noticeable that he frequently describes it as vivifice (‘life-giving’).”* The fact 
that William was less effusive could be explained by the fact that the military 
use of the relic had become much more commonplace by the time he was 
writing, or because the kingdom was not — yet — again in such dire straits as 
had been personally experienced by Fulcher, who on several occasions feared 
that the Frankish army would be wiped out and the Latin settlements overrun. 
His account of the first battle of Ramla reveals his faith in the power of the 
relic: 


There was present with us the Cross of the Saviour, mighty against the enemies of 
Christ. Against it, by the grace of God, the pomp of the pagans could not prevail. 
As if confounded by the presence of the Cross not only did they cease from 
attacking us but, struck with shame, all thought of precipitate flight.” 


Fulcher is even more specific in his judgement of the second battle of Ramla 
and the battle of Jaffa, both fought in rapid succession a year later. In the first 
engagement the Franks were initially put to flight. The king escaped to Arsuf 
and summoned help. Reinforcements were brought up by Hugh, lord of 
Tiberias, while the patriarch arrived with the Cross, and the Frankish forces 
regrouped, and gave battle again. Fulcher not only attributed victory to the 
Cross, but states quite explicitly that: 


Truly it was right and just that they who were protected by the wood of the Lord's 
Cross should emerge as the victors over the enemies of that Cross. If indeed this 
benevolent Cross had been carried with the king in the previous battle, it cannot be 
doubted that the Lord would have favoured his people.?? 


8 WT, p. 105. 

?? FC, p. 414: ‘Aderat ibi crux dominica, inimicis Christi valde contraria, contra quam gratia 
Dei pompa eorum praevalere non potuit. Sed ac si praesentia eius verecundi effecti, non solum 
nos invadere cessaverunt, verum etiam pavore caelitus percussi, omnes in fugam celerem suam 
verterunt sententiam'; Fulcher, History, pp. 158-9. 

3 FC, p. 543-4: ‘Vere dignum erat et iustum, ut qui ligno dominicae crucis muniti erant, 
super inimicos eiusdem crucis victores exsisterent. Quod si in anteriore bello eadem crux alm 
cum rege deferretur, non est haesitandum, quod populo suo Dominus propitiaretur'; Fulcher, 
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The majority of actions in which the Cross figured were either Frankish 
victories, or indecisive encounters. William of Tyre soberly records the 
presence of the relic at Marj Ayun in 1179, but makes no attempt to explain 
why it failed to prevent a defeat on Frankish territory by Saladin. Fulcher of 
Chartres may have been less confident in the case of defeat. William of 
Malmesbury reveals that at the battle of al-Sinnabrah in 1113 the Franks not 
only lost the battle, but even temporarily lost possession of the Cross itself. It 
would seem that Fulcher tried to deal with this problem by simply omitting to 
mention the presence of the relic in this engagement altogether"! Neverthe- 
less, by and large the success of Frankish arms meant that it was not until the 
disaster of Hattin that Christian writers were confronted with the major 
theological problem of why God had not only permitted his people to be 
defeated, but also allowed the most precious relic to fall into infidel hands. 
In general then, the relic was used defensively, in cases of great danger, 
usually with a field army which comprised the near totality of the military levy 
of the kingdom. It was normally the patriarch of Jerusalem who actually 
carried the relic when it went to war. In cases where the patriarch was unable 
(or in some cases, unwilling), it was carried by another senior ecclesiastic, 
most often an archbishop or bishop. Even where the patriarch was opposed to 
the action, as in 1120, he never seems to have had a recognized right to 
prevent the Cross going to war. Although the relic was in the care of an 
ecclesiastic, military command over the entire army was exercised by the king 
or his representative: this was the constable of the kingdom during the captivity 
of Baldwin II (Eustace Granarius and William of Bures), and the regent during 
the incapacity of the leper-king Baldwin IV (Guy of Lusignan and Raymond 
of Tripoli). Only in one case (1137) did the patriarch himself command the 
army. Another important distinction to be made is that between tactics and 
morale. In the armies of Jerusalem it was the royal banner, usually carried by 


History, p. 173. 

3! Appendix, no. 1113. William of Malmesbury, De gestis regum Anglorum, ed. W. Stubbs, 
2 vols, RS 90 (London, 1887-9), 2.451: ‘Altera illi pugna posterioribus annis fuit, in qua 
milites nostri, Turcorum copia pressi et in fugam acti, etiam salutare vexillum amisere: sed 
cum longiuscule fugisset, reversi; pudor famae trepidos animavit ut ignominiam propulsarent. 
Ingens ibi pugna virorum fuit, collato pede et adverso pectore rem agentium. Nostri crucem 
reportarunt, fusis adversariis campum vindicantes.’ See A.V. Murray, ‘A Little-Known 
Member of the Royal Family of Crusader Jerusalem in William of Malmesbury's Gesta regum 
Anglorum', Notes and Queries 241 (1996), pp. 397-9. 
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one of the king’s knights, which had the greater tactical significance.” In 
medieval warfare a banner served both as a rallying point and a signal of 
unbroken resistance, an important disciplinary function. The latter role of 
banners is detailed most clearly in the Rule of the Templars, which specified 
that no Templars might leave the field of battle as long as the black-and-white 
banner of the order could be seen. If it went down, the Templars were obliged 
to rally to the banner of the Hospitallers, and then, to any other banner still 
flying on the Christian side. Only when no more banners were visible did the 
Templar knights have permission to retreat.” 

The function of the True Cross, by contrast, was to raise or maintain morale 
and to inspire courage, and in this respect it may have been more important 
before battle than during the actual fighting. The powers of the relic were 
presumably well-known throughout the Frankish population, and so the 
knowledge that it was with the army was in itself a reassurance of divine 
protection. In this respect it was much more precious than the royal banner, 
which of course could be replaced if lost. The Rule of the Templars specified 
that when the True Cross was transported by horse, it was to be guarded by the 
Commander of Jerusalem and ten knights, who were to camp as near to the 
relic as possible for the duration of the journey. 

Most mentions of the relic, especially those made by William of Tyre, 
simply attest to its presence with the army, but there is enough detail given on 
a few occasions for us to piece together a picture of how the relic was em- 
ployed. The favourable psychological starting point established by its presence 
was reinforced by other liturgical or quasi-liturgical activities which were 
designed to prepare the troops for battle, reinforce their faith and convince 
them that God would assist them. When the army had been drawn up in battle 
array, the Cross was taken to a prominent position where it could be seen by 
the troops. At the third battle of Ramla the Patriarch Evremar rode up and 
down the lines displaying the relic at close quarters. He also delivered an 


32 Some authorities refer to the Cross as the banner of the kingdom, but it was distinct from 
the royal banner. Cf. FC, p. 498: ‘signum suum album’; WT, p. 1051: ‘Nostri ... vivifice 
crucis lignum regiaque vexilla sequuti’. 

? The Rule of the Templars: The French Text of the Rule of the Order of the Knights 
Templar, trans. J.M. Upton-Ward (Woodbridge, 1992), p. 60. 

** Rule of the Templars, p. 49. In her translation of the Rule, Upton-Ward recognises that this 
ordinance refers to the relic lost at Hattin, but claims that it was a portion of the Cross in the 
possession of the Order. However, it seems quite unlikely that any piece other than that 
discussed here would simply be described as the True Cross, particularly since this was the 
only piece that was regularly taken into battle. 
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exhortation to fight valiantly, and promised them remission of sins.** Before 
the capture of Caesarea, the patriarch gave absolution and communion to the 
army before it made the assault." In some cases, an oration was given by the 
commander, usually the king." It is difficult to tell how much the speeches 
of the commander and the senior ecclesiastic differed from each other, since 
few reports have survived, and of course those which do survive have clearly 
been elaborated on by the chroniclers. Since in 1105 the patriarch promised 
remission of sins, we might regard the ecclesiastics’ exhortations as having the 
character of sermons. 

In their intention, the speeches of the field commanders and ecclesiastics 
probably had similar content, especially in the case of Baldwin I who had 
originally trained for the priesthood. Fulcher of Chartres purports to give the 
words addressed by him to his men at the first battle of Ramla. While obvi- 
ously a reconstruction rather than a verbatim report, the combination of pious 
reassurance and hard-headed realism may well derive from the kind of pep-talk 
given by a monarch like Baldwin I, who by this time was an experienced field 
commander, but evidently retained something of his theological training: 


Come then, soldiers of Christ, be of good cheer and fear nothing! Conduct your- 
selves manfully and ye shall be mighty in this battle. Fight, I beseech you, for the 
salvation of your souls; exalt everywhere the name of Christ whom these degenerate 
ones always vigorously revile and reproach, believing in neither His Nativity nor 
Resurrection. If you should be slain here, you will surely be among the blessed. 
Already the gate of the Kingdom of Heaven is open to you. If you survive as 
victors you will shine in glory among all Christians. If, however, you wish to flee 
remember that France is indeed a long distance away.” 


The third battle of Ramla in 1105 illustrates further morale-building elements. 
On this occasion Baldwin employed a tactic which was probably not always 
practicable, but which in this case evidently raised morale: he managed to 
delay battle until a Sunday. This meant that there was time to summon the 


3 Appendix, no. 1105. 

% Appendix, no. 1101(a). 

?' For instance Appendix, nos. 1101(b), 1105. 

38 FC, pp. 411-12: ‘Eia Christi milites, confortamini, nihil metuentes. Viriliter agite et in 
proelio fortes estote et pro animabus vestris, quaeso, pugnate et nomen Christi omnino exaltate, 
cui degeneres isti semper exprobrant et viriliter conviciantur, nativitatem eius non credentes 
neque resurrectionem. Quod si hic interieritis, beati nimirum eritis. lamiamque est vobis ianua 
regni caelestis. Si vivi victores remanseritis, inter omnes Christianos gloriosi fulgebitis, si 
autem fugere volueritis, Francia equidem longe est a vobis'; Fulcher, History, pp. 157-8. 
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patriarch from Jerusalem with the Cross, for it was thought that the relic would 
be particularly effective on the day of the Resurrection. The king also ordered 
processions, prayers and almsgiving for victory in the city of Jerusalem. Thus 
the Frankish population, both combatant and non-combatant, was united in its 
devotion in a manner that was designed to maximize the efficacy of divine 
intervention? When battle was joined, the Frankish knights charged the 
enemy with the war-cry: “Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat.’ 
At the first battle of Ramla the war-cry was ‘Adiuva Deus’. Both of these, 
particularly the former, have a much more liturgical ring to them than the 
‘Deus lo volt’ of the First Crusade. 

The relic’s efficacy was not confined to the pitched battle. During the retreat 
from an abortive expedition into the territory of Damascus in 1147, the army 
was being harried by Nur al-Din’s superior Turkish forces who had set the 
brush on fire. The Frankish soldiers implored the bearer of the Cross, the 
archbishop of Nazareth, to pray for intercession through the Life-Giving Cross. 
Robert of Nazareth raised the Cross towards the flames, and called for divine 
assistance. Straightaway the wind changed, driving the flames and smoke 
towards the enemy, and the army was able to withdraw unimpeded. The relic 
provided inspiration as well as protection. At the siege of Ascalon in 1153, 
certain reverses had caused opinion to divide as to whether the investment 
should be continued. Baldwin III summoned a council of war of his leading 
nobles and clerics, and had the Life-Giving Cross placed before them both to 
concentrate their minds and evidently to ensure that they would be inspired to 
arrive at the correct decision. The council agreed to continue the siege, and 
when Ascalon eventually surrendered, the Cross was triumphantly born into the 
city and taken into the mosque, in an act which clearly demonstrated the 
victory of the Christian faith over Islam. 

When the army of Jerusalem returned after the victory of Zerdana in 1119, 
it reached Jerusalem on 14 September, the same day that the Roman Emperor 
Heraclius had brought back the Cross from Persia in 629. This day was kept 
as a special feast in the Latin kingdom, and so the return of the relic on this 
date was regarded as particularly auspicious, and it was met at Jerusalem with 
great rejoicing. Yet it seems that on many occasions, even on less auspicious 


?? It is surely significant that Prince Roger and the army of Antioch fought the victorious 
battle of Tell Danith on Holy Cross day, 14 September 1115. It is thus likely that the church 
of Antioch had its own relic of the Cross, and in this matter I am convinced by the arguments 
deployed by Gerish, ‘True Cross’. 
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days, the Cross was received in Jerusalem with elaborate ceremony.” Fulcher 
describes how, after the battle of Ashdod in 1123, the patriarch returned with 
the Cross: ‘It was received outside the Gate of David [i.e. the Jaffa Gate] by 
a glorious procession and conducted with the highest honour into the Basilica 
of the Lord’s Sepulchre. Chanting Te Deum laudamus, we rendered praises to 
the Almighty for his blessings.’*’ These ceremonies demonstrate how the 
military use of the Cross was integrated into the liturgical life of the Latin 
church. In fact, in twelfth-century terms it may be misleading to attempt to 
make a distinction between the military functions of the relic and its role in 
what we might think of as the ‘normal’ life of the church. The frequency with 
which the relic was sent into battle, and the liturgical ambience in which this 
was done, suggest that the function I have discussed here was not something 
exceptional, but rather fundamental to its place within the Frankish community. 
Indeed, one could argue that the defence of the Holy Land was a liturgical act 
par excellence. 

In his study of the society of crusader Jerusalem, Joshua Prawer raised the 
question whether settlers who were in daily contact with the shrines and relics 
of the Holy Land had a less devoted attitude to them than did those, such as 
pilgrims, who came from afar in quest of such sites and objects." The study 
of the military use of the True Cross suggests that this was not the case at least 
as far as this particular relic was concerned. Within a few years of its 
discovery, the Cross had acquired a reputation as a powerful vehicle of divine 
favour and assistance, which eclipsed all other holy objects in Palestine, so that 
it became a talisman which the Franks of Jerusalem regarded as essential to 
military success whenever the security of the realm was threatened. Within the 
eighty-eight year existence of the first kingdom of Jerusalem, the True Cross 
had a military function which was both regular and systematic, perhaps more 
so than any other comparable relic in medieval Christendom. 


^ Appendix, nos. 1119(b), 1120, 1122(b), 1123(a), 1123(b), 1124. 

^' FC, p. 668: ‘qua extra portam Daviticam cum glorifica processione suscepta et usque in 
basilicam dominici Sepulcri honorifice deducta: te Deum laudamus cantantes, Omnipotenti de 
beneficiis universi laudes reddidimus'; Fulcher, History, p. 243. 

“ J Prawer, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem: European Colonialism in the Middle Ages 
(London, 1972), p. 184. 
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Appendix 


The Military Deployment of the Relic of the True Cross in the Armies 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099-1187 


This catalogue is an attempt to list all known occasions on which the relic of | 
the True Cross accompanied the armies of the kingdom of Jerusalem in the | 
field, in particular to correct and supplement the references collected by | 
Frolow. The sources listed below are not meant as exhaustive references, but 
are restricted to those necessary to document the presence and use of the True | 
Cross in each engagement as well as, in some cases, to refer to pertinent 
discussion in the secondary literature. Wherever possible the names of the field 
commander and the bearer of the Cross are given. The headings for each item 
are chosen to give a rough indication of the character of the action. Defence |} 
denotes a move to counter an enemy invasion of Frankish territory, and relief. 

means specifically an expedition to assist friendly forces threatened by the 
enemy, while invasion denotes an incursion into enemy territory; in all three 
cases without a pitched battle having been fought. Battle denotes a major 
engagement with the enemy, irrespective whether this was offensive or 
defensive in nature. Capture refers to the successful investment of an enemy 
town, siege an unsuccessful one. It should be noted that names of some battles 
vary considerably in the scholarly literature, and so in some cases alternative 
names are given. Items 1119(a) and 1119(b), and likewise 1122(a) and 1122(b) 
are treated as separate engagements, although in both cases the Cross was 
present on the first action and taken on to the second without returning to 
Jerusalem in between. Nevertheless, in both cases the purpose of each action 
was quite different. The distinctiveness of the two actions in 1119 can be seen 
from the change in personnel; in the first action the Cross was carried by the 
patriarch, who then returned to Jerusalem, while the Cross went north in the 
charge of the archbishop of Caesarea. Potentially, at least, the king had the 
possibility of having the relic sent home with the patriarch, although he chose | 
not to exercise this option. 


1099 12 August Battle of Ascalon | 
Godfrey of Bouillon and the other leaders of the First Crusade defeated a 
Fatimid army from Egypt commanded by the vizier al-Afdal. Cross carried by 
the patriarch, Arnulf of Chocques. 
Sources: Peter Tudebode, Historia de Hierosolymitano itinere, ed. J.H. and 
L.L. Hill (Paris, 1977), p. 145; FC, pp. 311-18; AA, VI:41-4/pp. 491-3; 
‘Balduini III historia Nicaena vel Antiochena’, RHC Oc., 5.176 [hereafter 
cited as HN]; Frolow, Relique, p. 287. 
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1101(a) May Capture of Caesarea 
Baldwin I captured the town of Caesarea. Cross carried by the patriarch, 
Daimbert of Pisa. 

Sources: AA, VII:56/p. 544; Frolow, Relique, p. 288. 


1101(b) 7-8 September Battle of Ramla I 
Baldwin I defeated a Fatimid army from Egypt. Cross carried by abbas qui- 
dam, whom Hagenmeyer identifies as Gerhard, abbot of Schaffhausen (FC, p. 
411 n. 18). 
Sources: FC, pp. 407-20; AA, VII:66-8/pp. 550-1; WT, pp. 472-4; Ekkehard 
of Aura, Frutolfs und Ekkehards Chroniken und die anonyme Kaiserchronik, 
ed. F.-J. Schmale and I. Schmale-Ott (Darmstadt, 1972), pp. 172-7; HN, p. 
178; Frolow, Relique, p. 288. 


1102 27 May Battle of Jaffa 
Baldwin I led an army of Franks and crusaders from the 1101 expedition 
against a Fatimid invasion and was defeated near Ramla on 17 May (battle of 
Ramla II) and fled to Arsuf. The king then collected reinforcements at Jaffa 
and had the Cross brought from Jerusalem, and won a decisive victory over the 
Egyptians who had in the meantime advanced to within three miles of Jaffa. 
Sources: FC, pp. 446-55; HN, pp. 179-80; Frolow, Relique, p. 288. 


1105 27 August Battle of Ramla III 
Baldwin I defeated the third and final major attempt of the Fatimids to invade 
the kingdom of Jerusalem. Cross carried by the patriarch, Evremar of 
Chocques. 
Sources: FC, pp. 489-501; AA, IX:48-50/pp. 621-4; HN, p. 180; WT, pp. 
498-500. 


1108 Siege of Sidon 
Baldwin I besieged Sidon with the help of a large number of ships from the 
Italian cities. Albert of Aachen implies that the king had the Cross brought 
from Jerusalem at some point. 

Sources: AA, X:48/pp. 653-4; Frolow, Relique, p. 288. 


1113 28 June Battle of al-Sinnabrah (defeat) 
Baldwin I moved to meet an invasion of Galilee led by Mawdud, atabak of 
Mosul, and Tughtagin, atabak of Damascus, and was ambushed and defeated 
near al-Sinnabrah, south of Lake Tiberias. Neither Fulcher nor William of Tyre 
mention the presence of the Cross, but I have argued elsewhere that 
formulations used by William of Malmesbury in his account of the battle imply 
that the relic was present along with the royal banner. 
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Sources: FC, pp. 565-73; WT, pp. 523-4; William of Malmesbury, De gestis 
regum Anglorum, 2.451; Murray, ‘A Little-Known Member of the Royal 
Family of Crusader Jerusalem'. 


1119(a) Defence of Tiberias 

Fulcher’s meagre description implies a defensive action against the Turks of 

Damascus, after which Baldwin II immediately proceeded to the relief of 

Antioch (see next item). Hagenmeyer (FC, p. 625 n. 5), however, identifies the 

action with an invasion of the Terre de Suéte described in some detail by 

Albert of Aachen. Cross carried by the patriarch, Warmund of Picquigny. 
Sources: FC, pp. 624-5. 


1119(b) 14 August Battle of Zerdana (ai. Hab, Tell Danith) 

On hearing of the defeat of the Antiochenes at the Ager Sanguinis (28 June 

1119), Baldwin II marched with Pons of Tripoli to the relief of Antioch, and, 

joining forces with the Franks of Antioch and Edessa, won a victory over the 

Artukid emir, Il-Ghazi, near Zerdana. Cross carried by the archbishop of 

Caesarea, Evremar of Chocques, who preached a sermon before the battle. 
Sources: FC, pp. 624-33; WT, pp. 560-2; Walter the Chancellor, Bella 
Antiochena, ed. H. Hagenmeyer (Innsbruck, 1896), pp. 103-7; HN, p. 184; 
Frolow, Relique, p. 288. 


1120 June-September Relief of Antioch 
Baldwin II went north to assist Antioch against a fresh incursion by Il-Ghazi, 
which was repulsed without a major engagement. A considerable section of the 
nobility was opposed to this expedition, and Patriarch Warmund refused to 
accompany the Cross. 
Sources: FC, pp. 638-42; WT, p. 564; Frolow, Relique, p. 288; H.E. Mayer, 
‘Jérusalem et Antioche au temps de Baudouin II’, Comptes-rendus de 
l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (1980), pp. 719-30; Murray, 
*Baldwin II and his Nobles', p. 67. 


1122(a) Invasion of Tripoli 
Baldwin II took the Cross with him in his successful attempt to enforce his 
overlordship on Bertrand, count of Tripoli. This is the sole example of the 
Cross being used against other Latins, although in the event hostilities did not 
occur. 

Sources: FC, pp. 646-8; Frolow, Relique, p. 288. 


1122(b) August Relief of Antioch 
From Tripoli (see previous item) Baldwin II marched north to assist Antioch 
against an invasion by the Artukids Il-Ghazi and Nur al-Dawlah Balak. The 
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king remained in the North, but the Cross was sent back to Jerusalem, where 
it arrived on 20 September. 
Sources: FC, pp. 646-51. 


1123(a) 29 May Battle of Ashdod (al. Caco, Ibelin) 

During the captivity of Baldwin II, the Fatimids invaded the kingdom, and 

were defeated by a Jerusalemite army under the constable, Eustace I Granarius, 

lord of Sidon and Caesarea. From the context it would seem that the Cross was 

carried by Patriarch Warmund. Frolow wrongly interprets the account of 

Anselm of Gembloux as referring to a separate action occurring in 1124. 
Sources: FC, pp. 661-8; WT, pp. 571-3; Anselm of Gembloux, ‘Continuatio 
Sigeberti Gemblacensis’, MGH SS, 6.379; Frolow, Relique, p. 289 (nos. 11, 
12). 


1123(b) September Relief of Kharput 
The army of Jerusalem went north to join the Antiochene and Tripolitan forces 
in an (ultimately fruitless) attempt to rescue Baldwin II and his companions, 
who had temporarily freed themselves from captivity in the Artukid fortress of 
Kharput. On arriving at Tell Bashir the armies learned of Baldwin’s recapture, 
and the Jerusalem army returned home. 

Sources: FC, pp. 687-90; WT, pp. 570-1. 


1124 July Capture of Tyre 
After an investment of five months, the city of Tyre surrendered on 7 July to 
the army of Jerusalem (under William of Bures, who had replaced Eustace 
Granarius as constable) and their Venetian allies. Fulcher’s formulation implies 
that the Cross was present at least part of the time, probably with the patriarch, 
Warmund. 

Sources: FC, pp. 745-6. 


1137 Relief of Montferrand 
Patriarch William, acting as bearer of the Cross and commander of the army, 
attempted to relieve King Fulk, who was besieged in the town of Montferrand 
by Zanki. 

Sources: WT, pp. 663-70; Frolow, Relique, p. 289. 


1147 Invasion of Terre de Suéte 
Baldwin III attempted to take the castle of Bosra from the Damascenes in 
agreement with its Turkish commander, Altuntash. At one point when danger 
appeared to threaten, Baldwin III was counselled by some of his chief men to 
take the best horse in the army and ride to safety ‘with the Cross of Salvation 
in his hand’, but did not follow the advice. The Cross was carried by Robert 
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I, archbishop of Nazareth, who used it to invoke divine aid during the retreat 
back to Frankish territory. 
Sources: WT, pp. 723-33; Frolow, Relique, p. 289. 


1148 July Siege of Damascus 
Baldwin III and the armies of the Second Crusade laid siege to the city of 
Damascus, but eventually abandoned the investment. 

Sources: WT, p. 762; Frolow, Relique, p. 289. 


1153 July Capture of Ascalon 
The Fatimid town of Ascalon surrendered to Baldwin III on 12 July. Cross 
probably carried by the patriarch, Fulcher. 

Sources: WT, pp. 789-805; Frolow, Relique, p. 289. 


1158 15 July Battle of Puthaha 
Baldwin III marched to relieve a cave fortress in the Terre de Suéte which was 
under siege by Nur al-Din, and defeated the enemy in battle at a site near 
Tiberias. Cross carried by Peter of Barcelona, archbishop of Tyre. 

Sources: WT, pp. 841-2; Frolow, Relique, p. 289. 


1169/71 Relief of Kerak 
While King Amalric was absent in Cilicia, the constable, Humphrey of Toron, 
led the army to relieve the siege of Kerak (Petra Deserti) by Nur al-Din, which 
he abandoned before the arrival of the Franks. Cross carried by the bishop of 
Bethlehem, Ralph I. 

Sources: WT, p. 950. 


1170 December Relief of Darum 
King Amalric marched to the frontier fortress of Darum which was under 
attack by Saladin. Cross carried by the patriarch, Amalric of Nesle. 

Sources: WT, pp. 936-9; Frolow, Relique, p. 289. 


1171 Relief of Beersheba 
Saladin invaded from Egypt to a place known as Cannetum Turdorum, situated 
to the south of Bait Jibrin. King Amalric advanced to Beersheba, but avoided 
battle, and Saladin moved east to invest Montreal. Cross carried by the 
patriarch, Amalric. 

Sources: WT, pp. 950-1. 


1177 25 November Battle of Montgisard 
Baldwin IV defeated Saladin and an army which had invaded from Egypt. 
Cross carried by Albert, bishop of Bethlehem. 

Sources: WT, pp. 990-2; Frolow, Relique, pp. 289-90. 
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1179 June Battle of Marj Ayun (defeat) 
Baldwin IV met an invasion of the territory of Sidon by Saladin, and suffered 
a major defeat, conceding the field of battle and many captives. While men- 
tioning the presence of the Cross, William of Tyre does not comment on its 
lack of efficacy on this occasion. 

Sources: WT, pp. 1000-2. 


1182(a) July Battle of Forbelet 
Baldwin IV went to meet an invasion by Saladin from Damascus, and fought 
an indecisive battle at this village near the fortress of Belvoir, with heavy 
losses on both sides. Cross carried by Baldwin, a canon of the Holy Sepulchre, 
who died as a result of the intense heat. 

Sources: WT, pp. 1029-32. 


1182(b) October Invasion of Terre de Suéte 
Baldwin IV invaded Damascene territory during the absence of Saladin in Iraq. 
Cross carried by Patriarch Eraclius. 

Sources: WT, pp. 1038-42. 


1182(c) December Invasion of Terre de Suéte 
Baldwin IV invaded Damascene territory, again while Saladin was absent in 
Iraq. 

Sources: WT, pp. 1042-3; Frolow, Relique, p. 290. 


1183(a)  September-October Defence of Bethsan 
Saladin invaded the region of Bethsan in Galilee. The regent, Guy of Lusignan, 
remained inactive with the army at Saffuriyah, probably because many of the 
Frankish leaders were unwilling to serve under him. 
Sources: WT, pp. 1048-53; Frolow, Relique, p. 290; R.C. Smail, ‘The 
Predicaments of Guy of Lusignan, 1183-87’, in Outremer: Studies in the 
History of the Crusading Kingdom of Jerusalem presented to Joshua Prawer, 
ed. B.Z. Kedar, H.E. Mayer and R.C. Smail (Jerusalem, 1982), pp. 159-76; 
B. Hamilton, *Baldwin the Leper as War Leader', in From Clermont to 
Jerusalem: The Crusades and Crusader Societies, 1095-1400, ed. A.V. 
Murray (forthcoming). 


1183(b) December Relief of Kerak 
Baldwin IV marched to relieve this fortress under siege by Saladin, entrusting 
command of the army to Raymond III of Tripoli. 

Sources: WT, pp. 1055-7, 1059-60; Frolow, Relique, p. 290. 
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1187 4 July Battle of Hattin 
Defeat of Guy of Lusignan by Saladin, at which the True Cross was finally 
lost. Patriarch Eraclius had refused to accompany the Cross. 
Sources: Frolow, Relique, pp. 347-9; Cole, *Christian Perceptions of the 
Battle of Hattin’, and sources listed there; Edbury, The Conquest of 
Jerusalem, pp. 47, 158-60; Kedar, ‘The Patriarch Eraclius’. 
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Ethnic Identity in the Crusader States: The Frankish Race 
and the Settlement of Outremer 


‘If you should be slain here, you will surely be among the 
blessed. Already the Kingdom of Heaven is open to you. If 
you survive as victors you will shine in glory among all 
Christians. If, however, you wish to flee remember that 
France is indeed a long distance away'.! 


If we are to believe the chronicler Fulcher of Chartres, these were the words used by 
King Baldwin I of Jerusalem to encourage his army as it confronted the forces of 
Fatimid Egypt on the plain of Ramla in September 1101, in the third year after the 
foundation of a Frankish state in Palestine. The royal rhetoric illustrates the strategic 
predicament of the new settlements established in Outremer by the First Crusade: 
four states (Edessa, Antioch, Tripoli and Jerusalem) governed and defended by a 
minority of Latin Christians of European origin who were divided from the other 
peoples of the Middle East by confession, language and culture, and separated from 
their own countries of origin by distance and physical geography. This polarity has 
tended to inform scholarly evaluations of the relationship of the Franks of Syria and 
Palestine to their new environment. Did they remain an essentially alien minority or 
did they adapt to their new surroundings? Scholarship of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, dominated by French writers, inclined towards a theory of 
cultural synthesis of East and West. According to this view 


the Franks adjusted to their Oriental surroundings and took root 
among the peoples over whom they ruled. The result was a new 
nation, in which all elements were thoroughly blended, which 
was in no way artificial, and which had a life of its own.? 
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Yet subsequent scholarship has tended to move away from these opinions, 
recognising that they were too influenced by the experience of the French settlement 
in Algeria and by the need to find precedents for modern French rule in the mandated 
territories acquired from the Ottoman empire after the First World War.? One of the 
earliest critics of this model was R. C. Smail, who argued instead that the 


basic feature of the Latin states was the imposition of a 
numerically small military aristocracy over the mass of the native 
population. This ruling class exploited the subject peoples 
economically by means of social arrangements which they found 
in existence, and which were akin to those they had known in 
Europe.4 


Smail's arguments have been buttressed by the work of Joshua Prawer, who above 
all has portrayed the crusader states in Syria and Palestine as a ‘colonial society’. 
For Prawer, the key feature of Frankish society was an absence of integration, he 
characterises the Latin settlements as being based on ‘strict segregation’, and even 
uses the term apartheid to describe the relationship between colonisers and 
colonised.’ 

Nevertheless, in recent years doubts have been expressed as to the usefulness 
of the terms 'colony', 'colonial' and 'colonialism' in this context. One might well 
question to what extent it is appropriate to apply to twelfth and thirteenth-century 
Outremer a terminology used of such diverse societies as British North America, 
French North Africa, India, Australia, or South Africa. What is clear is that one 
fundamental weakness common to both models outlined above is the extent to which 
they are coloured by the political and cultural experience of the modern world, and 
carry connotations which may be inappropriate in an analysis of a medieval society. 

In this essay I intend to avoid the debate about whether or not Outremer was a 
colonial society; instead I will approach the question of Frankish identity by 
discussing the self-definitions and self-perceptions of the Franks as manifested in 
the historiography of twelfth-century Outremer, and by relating this back to previous 
and contemporary traditions, rather than looking forward to the experiences of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The chronological limits of this discussion are 
1097, the date of the arrival of the First Crusade in the Middle East, and 1187, the 
year in which the crusader states were reduced to a rump by the armies of Saladin. 
The evidence is provided by three texts written in Outremer by historians of 
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European origin. Fulcher of Chartres, who has already been quoted, was a 
participant on the First Crusade who became chaplain to Baldwin I of Jerusalem and 
remained in Palestine until his death. His contemporary Walter the Chancellor, as 
his name indicates, served in the administration of the principality of Antioch, and 
left an account of the campaigns fought by the Franks of Antioch against the Turks 
of northern Syria in the years 1115 to 1119.8 William of Tyre was born in the Holy 
Land around 1130, and left it to study in Europe, later becoming chancellor of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem and archbishop of Tyre.? Both Fulcher and William wrote 
detailed accounts of the First Crusade, continuing their narratives with accounts of 
the newly-founded crusader states up to their own times, that is the late 1120s for 
Fulcher of Chartres and the early 1180s for William of Tyre. 

What, then, is the terminology applied by these authors to the Latin Christians 
of Outremer? What does this reveal about the concept of nationality as applied to 
them? Alongside formulations such as nostri, peregrini, exercitus Dei and various 
compounds, Fulcher uses the term Franci to describe the army of the First Crusade; 
this remains the normal term for those European settlers who remained in the 
crusader states after the departure of large numbers of pilgrims in 1099. While 
occasionally the word Francus is used by him in a restricted sense of someone 
originating from the Île-de-France, the most common usage applies to the totality of 
the European settlers, and would seem to derive from blanket terms for western 
Christians used by both Byzantine Greeks (@pacyyoi) and Arabs (al-Ifranj). William 
of Tyre normally prefers the term Larini, reflecting the confessional allegiance of the 
settlers, a word which is also on occasion used by Fulcher. Both terms are used by 
Walter.!0 Clearly, what is significant is that neither of these terms derive directly 
from any European traditions of nationality, but rather serve to describe the 
Europeans of Outremer in a way which primarily stresses their distinctiveness from 
the other peoples of the Middle East, whether Muslim or oriental Christian. It is also 
important to note that these terms are quite separate from concepts of statehood, 
being applied to the Europeans of Outremer irrespective of which political unit they 
belonged to; to express notions of political territoriality, the writers resort to terms 
such as 'Antiochenes' (Antiocheni) and 'Jerusalemites' (Hierosolymitani), and the 
distinction becomes quite explicit in formulations such as 'congregatis Francis... 
Edessanis scilicet et Antiochenis' (Fulcher, I. 35). 

The crusaders who responded to the appeal of Pope Urban II at Clermont came 
from a great variety of ethnic backgrounds, a diversity remarked on by several 
writers.!! The armies of the crusade formed the basis of the Frankish settlement, 
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although not all nationalities were equally represented. The numerically small 
nobilities of the four Frankish states had distinctive characters, at least in the early 
period. The nobility of Antioch was made up mostly of Normans, both from 
Normandy and from southern Italy, while that of Tripoli was predominantly 
Provengal. The nobility of the kingdom of Jerusalem originated primarily in 
northern France and the west of the empire. The burgess class of all states was 
drawn from northern France and most of the lands of the western Mediterranean.!2 
This diversity was evident to Fulcher, yet he was concerned to stress the coming 
together of the diverse elements of the crusade, and indeed elements from the native 
populations assimilated to the Franks, in a new land which they had made their own. 
This is especially apparent in one famous and oft-quoted passage: 


Considera, quaeso, et mente cogita, quomodo tempore in nostro 
transvertit Deus Occidentem in Orientem. Nam qui fuimus 
Occidentales, nunc facti sumus Orientales, qui fuit Romanus aut 
Francus, hac in terra factus est Galilaeus aut Palestinus. Qui fuit 
Remensis aut Carnotensis, nunc efficitur Tyrius vel Antiochenus. 
Iam obliti sumus nativitatis nostrae loca, iam nobis pluribus vel 
sunt ignota vel etiam inaudita . . . ille vero iam duxit uxorem non 
tantum compatriotam, sed et Syram aut Armenam et interdum 
Saracenam, baptismi autem gratiam adeptam . . . lingua diversa 
iam communis facta utrique nationi fit nota et iungit fides quibus 
est ignota progenies. 

(Consider, I pray, and reflect how in our time God has 
transformed the Occident into the Orient. For we who were 
Occidentals have now become Orientals. He who was a Roman 
or a Frenchman has in this land been made into a Galilean or a 
Palestinian. He who was of Reims or Chartres has now become 
a citizen of Tyre or Antioch. We have already forgotten the 
places of our birth; already these are unknown to many of us or 
not mentioned any more .. . Some have taken wives not only of 
their own people but Syrians or Armenians or even Saracens who 
have obtained the grace of baptism . . . Words of different 
languages have become common property known to each 
nationality, and mutual faith unites those who are ignorant of 
their descent.] (III. 37) 
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There are sufficient historical examples to prove that Fulcher's testimony to the 
integration of orientals into the Frankish people by marriage and conversion was 
more than rhetoric. The Armenians of northern Syria had a ruling class with a 
lifestyle which had strong similarities to that of the Frankish nobility. The existence 
of this native, oriental aristocracy meant that the Armenians could provide suitable 
marriage partners for the Frankish nobility. The first three counts of Edessa, two of 
whom later became kings of Jerusalem, married Armenian wives, an example which 
was followed by other Frankish vassals in the county.13 

The explicit goals of the First Crusade were the liberation of the eastern lands 
and their Christian peoples from the Turkish yoke. Religious conversion of the 
infidel was never proclaimed as an aim (although this was a phenomenon which later 
gained greater prominence), and certainly the Franks made no systematic active 
attempts to convert the Muslims of the conquered lands.! Nevertheless, in 
Frankish sources we do find instances of individuals who were Muslims who had 
converted to Christianity. These include the Muslim who took the name Baldwin 
after his baptismal sponsor, the first king of Jerusalem, whose service he entered. 
Although attaining a position 'close to that of a chamberlain', as William of Tyre 
puts it, he later attempted to betray the king in a plot (XI. 14). The exotic name 
Walter Mahomet appears on royal charters between 1104 and 1115; dual 
anthroponyms of this type are known to have been used by converts from Islam in 
Norman Sicily. He is known to have had considerable land holdings, and from 
around 1107 appears as lord of the town of Hebron.!5 The example of Walter 
demonstrates that converts could, at least in the early years of the crusader states, 
even enter the ranks of the Frankish nobility. The group known as Turcopoles 
appear to have constituted a distinct military caste who fought in the Turkish manner 
and provided the light cavalry of the kingdom of Jerusalem. Historians are still 
uncertain about the precise origins and composition of this group; however, names 
appearing on charters allow us to make certain conclusions about some of them at 
least. Here the onomastic pattern is that of a forename of European origin along 
with the additional element baptizatus.16 This suggests that a considerable 
proportion of the Turcopoles were originally Turks or Saracens who had been 
removed from their original cultural environment by conversion to Christianity and 
brought within the status of the Frankish burgess class. 

A case of progressive integration can be seen in the case of a family bearing the 
surname Arrabit whose members appear as knights and vassals of the powerful 
Frankish Ibelin family from around 1155. The first two known members bore the 
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distinctly un-Frankish names of Muisse (Arabic: Musa) and George, suggesting that 
they were originally Arabic-speaking Syrians. By contrast, the names of George's 
children, Mary, John, Peter and Henry, may indicate a gradual assimilation into the 
Frankish ruling class.!7 The main reason for integrating converts and native 
Christians was probably the need for expertise. This could be military ability, as in 
the case of the Turcopoles, but most probably with individual Muslims this was a 
reflection of the Franks' need for informants who had been in relatively privileged 
positions under the previous regime, and who knew the country, its languages and 
customs, and who could continue to serve in administrative functions. This need for 
expertise can probably be discerned in an abortive attempt to convert a Saracen 
during the siege of Jerusalem in 1099. This was a man 'of princely form’, as the 
chronicler describes him: "When the Christians saw that this Saracen was an 
intelligent man and a noble knight, they asked him many things concerning his life 
and his customs, disputing with him and trying to persuade him to accept the 
Christian faith'.18 In a more illuminating example, Fulcher of Chartres describes an 
expedition into enemy-held territory to the south and west of the Dead Sea, made by 
Baldwin I of Jerusalem in 1100. A significant part of the intelligence gathering for 
this operation was by means of conferences with 'certain natives of the country who 
had formerly been Saracens but had newly become Christians. Fulcher reports that 
"We discussed what they knew of cultivated and desert areas far and wide and 
decided to go into Arabia’ (II. 4). Similarly, an important role in the security of the 
kingdom is signalled by the account of one Machomus, a convert supposed to have 
discovered a Saracen plot against the Franks through his knowledge of Arabic. 
Kedar has suggested that this Machomus may have been identical with the Walter 
Mahomet already mentioned.!? In the foregoing discussion I have concentrated on 
orientals, at the expense of discussing the ethnic diversity of the armies which 
formed the basis of the Frankish settlement. What I wish to underline is that these 
examples show orientals being integrated within the Frankish people, that is 
"becoming Franks’. 

Both Fulcher, from his personal experience of the crusade, and William, from 
his command of earlier sources, were well aware of the original ethnic and linguistic 
diversity of the Franks. Yet both of them, along with Walter the Chancellor, 
repeatedly describe the Franks in a terminology reflecting a particular self-awareness 
as a distinct people, in which the terms Franci and Latini are repeatedly contrasted 
with the other oriental peoples: Turci, Saraceni and Syri/Suriani. In particular this 
terminology includes formulations which imply an identity based on common 
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descent, involving the word gens, 'race': gens nostra and gens Francorum.?0 

The integration of individuals and groups of diverse ethnic backgrounds within 
politically dominant or successful peoples was a common phenomenon in late 
Antiquity and the early Middle Ages. The work of Reinhard Wenskus and Herwig 
Wolfram has thrown considerable light on the ethnogeneses, that is the formation of 
peoples, in the migration period of late Antiquity. Contrary to earlier beliefs and 
irrespective of their names, it is clear that the 'barbarian' peoples actually comprised 
a variety of ethnic elements.?! Wolfram gives examples of the various Gothic 
armies of the fifth century which, besides Ostrogoths and Visigoths, included Alans, 
Thracians, Balts, Saxons, Vandals, Rugians, Swabians, Gepids, Sarmatians and 
Romans among other tribes.22 Military success and durable, well-developed 
political organisation were vital in the establishment and preservation of these 
peoples; in the words of Armstrong, summarising Wolfram's findings: 


Only a small nucleus of warriors and their immediate families 
were attached to a Stamm name, which in turn usually derived 
from a single leader and his descendants. Often an individual, 
skilled and lucky in fighting, decided to break with an older 
Stamm leader. His prowess enabled him to attract a new nucleus 
of warriors . . . If his cause prospered, this nucleus was joined 
by masses of uprooted, desperate men; sometimes they joined as 
extended families, but among Germanic and other Indo-European 
elements adherence to a war-band was often individual.2 


In most cases there was no biological or linguistic unity within these peoples. 
Rather, the representatives of leading families acted as bearers of a particular 
tradition or identity; those who were prepared to accept these traditions could be 
integrated into the people.24 As Wolfram has expressed this process: 


Words such as gens, genus, genealogia and natio, refer to a 
community of biological descent. The tribal sagas, however, 
equate people with army and thus remain true to historical reality. 
In addition, the sources attest the polyethnic members of a gens 
but are instead always mixed. Therefore their formation is not a 
matter of common descent but one of political decision . . . The 
leaders and chiefs of 'well-known' clans, that is to say, of these 
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families who derive their origins from gods . . . form the 'nuclei 
of tradition' around which new tribes take shape. Whoever 
acknowledges the tribal tradition, either by being born into it or 
being ‘admitted’ to it, is part of the gens and as such a member of 
a community of 'descent through tradition'.25 


If leaders were unable to maintain military and political success, this could lead to 
fragmentation and ultimate disappearance of the people as a political entity, as the 
various constituent elements broke away, seeking to join new formations. 

A significant role in the tradition of the larger migration-period peoples was 
played by myths describing their origin and descent, many of which came to be 
written up in literary form in a genre known to historians as the origo gentis. The 
prototypes of the genre were two sixth-century accounts of the Goths: the lost 
history of Cassiodorus and the Origo Getica of Jordanes. Subsequent origin myths 
tended to include certain common themes. As its subject the origo gentis normally 
has a people which is originally small in numbers, and which is obliged to leave its 
homeland, often because this land cannot provide sufficient food. It is a chosen 
people, and commences a migration, usually under divine guidance, and establishes 
itself in a new home, having travelled far, and defeated enemies superior in 
numbers. A long journey or series of journeys, normally involving the crossing of a 
river or sea, seemed to contribute a crucial element for later practitioners of the 
genre, so much so that Widukind of Corvey, writing his Res Gestae Saxonicae 
(Deeds of the Saxons) evidently felt compelled to write that the Saxons had come by 
ship over the sea from Scandinavia, probably because this was the pattern he found 
in his models, notably Cassiodorus. The history of a people is depicted as the deeds 
of brave men, or rather, of an entire people in arms, since in the migration period, as 
Wolfram has put it, 'tribe and army are one'. The final essential component of the 
origo gentis was the descent myth, which was originally connected with the ruling 
family whose members were often portrayed as descendants of eponymous gods 
and heroes. However, the descent myth rapidly became accepted as part of the 
tradition of the whole people.2$ 

From the early medieval period this element of descent became increasingly 
important, so much so that later origines gentium almost invariably tended to portray 
a contemporary political community existing on a defined territory as common 
descendants of an ancient race. From the twelfth century onwards origines gentium 
became even more common, and from that time increasingly had the ideological 
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function of justifying political claims to particular territories. A classic example is 
the Declaration of Arbroath, issued in the name of the bishops and lords of Scotland 
in 1320; the descriptions of the origins of the Scots and their wanderings via Scythia 
and Egypt to their ultimate home are an integral part of the claim to political 
independence for the kingdom of the Scots from Edward II of England. In turn, 
English writers produced myths of Trojan descent to justify the claims of kings of 
England to the entire British Isles.27 

Most accounts of the First Crusade written in Europe provide a narrative of 
events up to the capture of Jerusalem, which is evidently regarded as the fulfilment 
of the aims of the crusade. Fulcher of Chartres and William of Tyre continue their 
narratives of the crusade up to their own times with detailed accounts of those 
crusaders who remained in the newly conquered lands, and their descendants. The 
two parts, that is crusade and settlement history, are equally essential components of 
the works. In both cases, the accounts of the crusade are narratives of a long and 
difficult journey from the home countries. They are the tales of the deeds of brave 
men; many of the manuscripts of Fulcher's history bear the name Gesta Francorum 
rather than the title chosen by his modern editor, namely 'the Jerusalemite History' 
(Historia Hierosolymitana). From the time that Pope Urban's appeal at Clermont 
was answered by cries of Deus vult it was clear to the crusaders that their enterprise 
had the blessing of God.28 The stress on divine direction is evident in almost every 
chapter of Fulcher's account of the crusade, and the assistance of God was a crucial 
factor in explaining how so few Franks repeatedly overcame overwhelming numbers 
of enemies. This was even more true of the accounts dealing with the period after 
the conquest. Many crusaders had returned to western Europe, further reducing the 
Frankish forces. Thus, writing of the beginning of the reign of Baldwin I, Fulcher 
wonders why the Franks were not swept away by the sea of pagans around them: 


Tot populi, tot regna, quare regnulum nostrum et popellum 
invadere metuebant? Cur de Aegypto, de Persida, de Mes- 
opotamia vel de Syria non coadunabant saltem centies C milia 
pugnatorum, ut nos hostes eorum viriliter adgrederentur . . . ? 
[Why did so many people and so many kingdoms fear to attack 
our little kingdom and our humble people? Why did they not 
gather from Egypt, from Persia, from Mesopotamia, and from 
Syria at least a hundred times a hundred thousand fighters to 
advance courageously against us, their enemies?] (II. 6. 8) 
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Fulcher's answer to his own question was that God had provided the virtue and 
power for 'His people labouring in His name'. If one returns to Fulcher's prologue 
it would seem that for him, the historical significance of the capture of the Holy 
Sepulchre was equalled by that of the survival of the Franks in this alien 
environment: 


Quis potest non mirari, quomodo nos, exiguus populus inter tot 
hostium nostrorum regna, non solum resistere, sed etiam vivere 
poteramus? Quis audivit unquam talia? . . . mare etiam magnum 
a Christianismo nos excludebat et inter manus nos laniantium, 
sicut permittebat Deus, concludebat. Ipse autem in brachio forti 
nos pie protegebat. 'Beata enim gens cuius est Dominus Deus 
eius’. 

[Who will not marvel how we, a few people in the midst of the 
lands of our enemies, were able not only to resist but even to 
survive? Who has ever heard the like? .. . Here a great sea 
separated us from Christendom and by the will of God enclosed 
us in the hands of butchers. But his mighty arm protected us. 
"Blessed indeed are the people whose Lord is God'.] (Prologue, 
4) 


The arduous journeyings of the Franks, the divine direction of their undertaking, 
and their survival against overwhelming odds in a hostile environment are themes 
common to most examples of the origo gentis. Obviously, one element of the genre 
which is evidently absent from the accounts of Fulcher and William is that of the 
descent myth. The First Crusade was simply too recent, and the diversity of its 
participants too well-known, for it to be possible to insist on the portrayal of the 
Franks as descendants of one people, even though the narratives discussed here 
utilise the terminology of the descent group. Instead, it would seem that the 
chroniclers devised, or rather appropriated, a substitute ancestry. In lines composed 
on the death of Baldwin I, Fulcher writes: 


Cum rex iste ruit, Francorum gens pia flevit, 
Cuius erat scutum, robur et auxilium. 

Nam fuit arma suis, timor hostibus, hostis et illis; 
Dux validus patriae, consimilis Iosue. 
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[When the king died the pious race of the Franks wept, 

For he was their shield, their strength, and their support. 

He was the right arm of his people, the terror and adversary of 
his enemies 

The mighty leader of his country as was Joshua.] (II. 64. 7) 


The reference to Joshua was one of many comparisons, explicit and implicit, of the 
Franks to the Israelites. The biblical role of the Israelites was analogous to the 
portrayal of the crusaders as populus Dei, the people guided by God. It is in this 
spirit that Fulcher on three significant occasions quotes a text from Psalm 32. 12, 
Beata enim gens cuius est Dominus Deus eius (‘Blessed is the people whose God is 
the Lord". The first occasion is in the prologue which describes the scope of the 
work (Prologue, 4). It is again cited in connection with the battle of Ascalon in 
1099, and with the tribulations of the kingdom of Jerusalem when King Baldwin II 
was captured by the Turks in 1123, both occasions when the Frankish settlements 
were severely threatened. The frequent references to the Maccabees were possibly 
even more appropriate to the Frankish experience. Judas Maccabaeus and his 
brothers had ended persecutions of the Chosen People, freed the Holy Land from 
the domination of the infidel, and restored and rededicated the Temple at Jerusalem. 
These were all acts with which Frankish historians could easily identify. Moreover, 
a major theme of the history of the Maccabaean revolt was the way in which small 
numbers of Jews defeated their numerically superior enemies with divine 
assistance.2? This perception of the Israelites and Maccabees as spiritual ancestors 
of the Franks can be seen as reflecting a kind of descent by tradition which has been 
identified by Wolfram as a significant factor of the ethnogeneses of late Antiquity 
and the early medieval period. 

Ihave tried to show that the history of Fulcher of Chartres exhibits most of the 
generic features of the origo gentis. That William of Tyre was aware of the tradition 
becomes apparent from a neglected section of Book I of his history which deals with 
the Turks and their arrival in the Middle East via Persia (I. 7-10). This account is 
introduced with the heading De ortu et prima origine gentis Turcorum (Concerning 
the source and the first origin of the Turkish race’). The narrative describes how the 
people came under increasing pressure from the ruler of Persia. The Turks depart 
from the lands where they have been settled, crossing the River Cobar. This 
corresponds to the ‘primordial deed’ identified by Wolfram, the crucial act in the 
history of a people, in that the river crossing leads to the realisation of the growing 
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numbers of the Turks (and consequently, their power) and to the election of a king 
‘like other peoples'39 The election of the eponymous ancestor Selduc (i.e. Seljuk) 
is followed by the recrossing of the river and the conquest of Persia. This account is 
clearly a concise example of the genre, even down to a discussion of a possible 
Trojan ancestry, a feature of many medieval origin myths. 

What writers such as Fulcher of Chartres and William of Tyre give us in their 
accounts of the crusade and the Frankish settlement is the history of a people in the 
making. In this the experiences of the First Crusade played a vital part. Guided by 
God, the Franks had come from the west to conquer the Holy Land, the 'kingdom 
of Christ’. Drawn from all over western Europe, they attained a new unity and 
acquired for themselves a new ancestry in the form of the Israelites, whose 
wanderings and triumphs they regarded as a prefiguration of the crusade. 
Identification with Israel was, of course, a common theme in the ideologies of many 
other medieval nations, but the conquest of Palestine by the Franks made their 
emulation of the Israelites literal as well as metaphorical.3! The Franks of Outremer 
were a race distinct from the diverse ethnic elements from which they had sprung, 
but also from the new peoples among which they now found themselves, even 
though key elements of these peoples could be incorporated into the Frankish race. 
An analysis of the nationality of the Franks of Outremer within the context of the 
origines gentium may prove more fruitful than reference to the terminology and 
connotations of modern colonialism. I suggest that the Franks' perception of their 
own identity was by no means something revolutionary. As far as the settlement 
was concerned, the crusade was essentially a migration which became the core of a 
new origin myth formulated according to a historiographical tradition going back at 
least as far as the sixth century. 
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Coroscane: Homeland of the Saracens in the 
Chansons de geste and the Historiography of 
the Crusades* 


At one time the names attributed to Saracens in the chansons de geste tended to 
be regarded as products of the fantasy of the poets of these works. However, 
research published in the last few decades has come to recognise that many 
of these apparently fantastic names can be seen to derive from actual 
Arabic and Turkish nomenclature, although at first sight most cases seem 
to be diablement changé en route! In this paper I intend to examine one specific 
Saracen name which to my knowledge has received little critical attention.? 
This is the toponym Coroscane which, along with its equivalent forms, features 
in French, Occitan and Spanish epic and lyric texts as well as in numerous 
Latin historiographical works as the homeland, or more precisely, one of the 
homelands of the Saracens. I wish to examine the particular functions and 
characteristics of the name within the texts themselves, and then discuss 
possible reasons as to why it should have appealed to authors. I will suggest 
that there are three broad areas of connotation which encouraged the use of 
the name, although I would also add that the frequency of the name varies 
considerably according to the genre of the work in which it appears. 

There can be no doubt that the Coroscane of the chansons de geste derives 
ultimately from the toponym Khurasan, a province of medieval Persia which 
covered much of the north-east of present-day Iran, as well as parts of 


* Originally published in Aspects de l'épopée romane: Mentalité — idéologies — intertextualités, ed. 
Hans van Dijk and Willem Noomen (Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 1995), 177-84. 

! See, for example: G. Herman, ‘Some Functions of Saracen Names in Old French Epic 
Poetry’, in: Romance Notes 11 (1969), 427-34; Paul Kunitzsch, 'Dodequin und andere türkisch- 
arabische Namen in den Chansons de geste’, in: Zeitschrift fur romanische Philologie 88 (1972), 34-44; 
Kunitzsch, ‘Noch einmal: Mauduit de Rames. Bemerkungen zur Echtheit der Sarazenennamen 
in der mittelalterlichen europäischen Literatur’, in: Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschnft n.s. 30 
(1980), 350-54; Paul Bancourt, Les Musulmans dans les chansons de geste du cycle du Roi, Aix-en- 
Provence 1982; Kunitzsch, ‘Namenkundliche Anmerkungen zu P. Bancourt, Les Musulmans , in: 
Zeitschrift für romanische Philologie 103 (1987), 257—70. 

?^ A useful discussion appears in Ruth Harvey, ‘Marcabru and the Spanish Lavador’, in: 
Forum for Modern Language Studies 22 (1986), 123-44. 
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Afghanistan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan? Khurasan was one of the last 
parts of the Sassanid empire to be conquered by the Muslim Arabs, a conquest 
which was completed two decades after the death of the Prophet Muhammad. 
Thereafter, despite its distance from the major centres of population of the 
Middle East, Khurasan frequently played a major role in the politics of the 
Islamic world. In the 8th century the Umayyad caliphate was overthrown 
by an uprising which started as a religious and political movement based in 
Khurasan, and which eventually brought the ‘Abbasid dynasty to the caliphate. 
In the first half of the 11th century Khurasan was invaded and rapidly annexed 
by the Seljuk Turks, who, along with the Turcoman tribes who followed in 
their wake, proceeded to conquer the rest of Persia, as well as Iraq, Syria, 
Armenia and much of Anatolia and Palestine. 

In the chansons de geste the name Coroscane appears as one of the various 
territories of the Saracen world, as in Ogrer de Danemarche: 


Li amiraus vos en donra Persie 
E Corascane et tote Paienie.? 


This is a good illustration of the inexactitude of the term in many of the 
chansons de geste. Khurasan, a province of Persia, is evidently contrasted with 
both Persie and tote Paienie. Similar examples occur in the Latin chronicles, 
which also contrast the name with other Saracen territories such as Persia, 
Syria, Romania (i.e. the sultanate of Ram), or even simply ‘the land of the 
Saracens’ (Sarracenorum terra) 

In contrast to this lack of precision, a much clearer picture of Khurasan 
is provided by the Latin chronicles which describe the First Crusade, most 
of them written in the first few decades of the 12th century. While, as in 
the vernacular texts, the name Corrogana and its variants often occur simply 
as one in a group of names of Saracen countties, several of these authors 
give more detailed and circumstantial information. According to Albert of 
Aachen in his Historia Hierosolymitana, the kingdom of Corrozana is a land 


* — David Morgan, Medieval Persia, 1040-1797, London 1988, 5; C.E. Bosworth, 'Khurasan', 
in: Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., Leiden 1960—, vol. 5, 55—59; hereafter cited as EP. 

* Claude Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey: A General Survey of the Material and Spiritual Culture and 
History c. 1071—1330, London 1968, 20-30. 

5 — La Chevalerie d'Ogier de Danemarche, ed. Mario Eusebi, Milano 1963, 1780-81. 


*  Forexamples see Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolimitanorum, ed. Rosalind Hill, London 


1962. 4. 5. 39. 
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enclosed by mountains and marshes.’ This seems a reasonably accurate 
reflection of the mountainous character of Khurasan, as does his information 
that the kingdom includes Sammarthan, which can probably be identified with 
Samarkand.? However, Albert's statement that Baghdad is the capital of the 
kingdom (civitatem Baldach, quae est caput regni Corrozana) means that in this text 
the name clearly denotes much more than the historical province; it seems 
actually to refer to the greater part of the empire of the Great Seljuks? The 
Seljuk ruler (the historical sultan Berkyárüq) is referred to as so//anus or rex 
Corruzan, and Khurasan is regarded as the land of his birth.!° This information 
allows us to identify what might be described as the first distinct characteristic 
of Khurasan in crusading literature, that is the idea of centrality. Corrozana is 
the nerve-centre of the Saracen world and the primary source of its power, 
both military and political. It is to Khurasan that messengers are sent from 
the outlying Turkish-held territories to seek advice and military assistance 
from the sultan and caliph (a duality sometimes perceived as a kind of Saracen 
parallel to the Christian emperor and pope), and it is from there that Turkish 
armies and reinforcements emanate.'' This characteristic is also present in the 
vernacular epic; all four occurrences of Coroscane in the Chanson d’Antioche refer 
to it as a source of Saracen military forces." 

When the Turks are defeated by the crusaders, Khurasan is one of the 
places to which survivors tend to flee.” Similarly, it figures as a destination to 
which Christian prisoners are sent by their Turkish captors.'* These two motifs 
are both characteristic of a second distinct feature of the literary Khurasan, 
that is its remoteness. À common topos in the fictitious speeches attributed to 
Turkish leaders is their fear that the increasingly victorious crusaders will drive 
the Turks out of their territories, ‘even beyond the furthest boundaries of 
Khorasan’.'® Thus, while the province is regarded as the Saracen homeland par 


Albert of Aachen, ‘Alberti Aquensis Historia Hierosolymitana’, in: Recuei! des historiens 
des croisades, Historiens occidentaux 4, Paris 1879, (hereafter cited as RHC Occ), 571: Terra autem et 
regnum Corrozana sic montanis et aquarum paludibus undique clausum est. 

5 Albert of Aachen, 390. 

° Albert of Aachen, 563. 

10 — Albert of Aachen, 389, 390, 391. 

"OC Gesta Francorum, 52; Petrus Tudebodus, Historia de Hierosolymitano itinere, ed. John H. Hill 
and Laurita L. Hill, Paris 1977, 91; Albert of Aachen, 694, 701. 

7 — Chanson d’Antioche, ed. Suzanne Duparc-Quioc, Paris 1976, 4760, 5080, 9379, 9387. 

7 — Gesta Francorum, 39; Petrus Tudebodus, 73, 113. 

14 Gesta Francorum, 4, 5, 15, 67; Petrus Tudebodus, 36, 37, 49, 92; Albert of Aachen, 577, 
581; Baldric of Dol, ‘Baldrici episcopi Dolensis Historia Jerosolimitana’, in: RHC Occ. 4, 19, 145. 

5 — Gesta Francorum, 50. See also Petrus Tudebodus, 89. 
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excellence, and central in terms of political power, it is perceived in geographical 
terms as being the most distant and remote of the Seljuk territories, a kind of 
Saracen altima Thule. 

Most of the characteristics and functions described above can be illustrated 
in one speech put by the author of the Gesta Francorum into the mouth of the 
Turkish general Karbuqa of Mawsul (the Corbaran of the Old French epic). 
In this episode, with an overweening pride which is typical of the Saracen of 
literature, Karbuga reacts haughtily to the sight of some captured crusader 
weapons of evidently inferior quality: 


... Karbuqa began to chuckle, and said to all those who were present: ‘Are these the 
warlike and splendid weapons which the Christians have brought into Asia against 
us, and with these do they confidently expect to drive us beyond the furthest 
boundaries of Khorasan, and to blot out our names beyond the rivers of the 
Amazons? Are these the people who drove all our forefathers out of Rum and 
from the royal city of Antioch, which is the honoured capital of all Syria?” Then 
he called his scribe and said: ‘Be quick and write many letters which may be read in 
Khorasan, in these words: “To the khalif our pope and the lord sultan our king (...) 
know also that I have got all the Franks shut up in Antioch, and I hold the citadel 
in my power while they are down below in the city. I have them all in my hands, 
and J will have them either executed or led into Khorasan in most bitter captivity, 
because they threaten to repulse us by their weapons and to drive us out of all our 
lands, as they drove our forefathers out of Rum and Syria"! 


Here, within a single speech, we find Khurasan as the centre of Turkish 
power, the farthest limit of the Saracen world, and a place of oppressive 
captivity. Thus the name Coroscane-Corrozana can be seen to have quite specific 
but distinct characteristics, even within the same work. However, it is perhaps 
surprising that references to Khurasan should be so frequent, especially in 
Latin historiography, when we consider the actual role of the province within 
the Seljuk empire at the time of the First Crusade. 


6 Gesta Francorum, 51-52: Tunc Curbaram coepit surridere, palam dicens omnibus: ‘Haec 


sunt arma bellica et nitida, quae attulerunt Christiani super nos in Asiam, quibus putant nos et 
confidunt expellere ultra confinia Corrozanae, et delere omnia nostra ultra Amazonia flumina; 
qui propulerunt omnes parentes nostros a Romania, et Antiochia urbe regia quae est honorabile 
caput totius Syriae?" Mox convocavit suum notarium, et ait: ‘Scribe cito plures cartas quae in 
Corrozania sint legendae; videlicet “Caliphae nostra apostolico, ac nostri regi domino Soldano 
(...) Adhuc quoque sciant omnes, quoniam ego cunctos Francos intus in Antiochia conclusos 
habeo, et castrum in mea libera teneo voluntate, illi vera deorsum sunt in civitate. Habeo etiam 
omnes illos iam in mea manu, eosque faciam aut capitalem subire sententiam, aut deduci in 
Corrozanam in captivitatem nimiam, eo quod minantur nos suis armis propulsare et expellere 
ab omnibus finibus nostris; ceu eiecerunt omnes parentes nostros a Romania sive Syria". 
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Khurasan had been the first substantial conquest of the Seljuk Turks, 
many of whose followers settled there. During the reigns of the sultans Alp 
Arslan (1063-72) and his son Malikshah (1072-92), many of the empire's 
administrators and military leaders, both Persian and Turkish, originated from 
Khurasan. In this sense the province could be regarded as playing a key role 
in the empire. However, on the death of Malikshah the empire sank into civil 
war, from which his eldest son Berkyarag emerged victorious in 1095. He was 
soon obliged to make Khur4san into an apanage for his younger brother Sanjar. 
From this time most of Berkyarüq's activity was taken up with the struggle 
against another brother, Muhammad, based in Azerbaijan and Armenia, who 
disputed the succession and obtained the sultanate in 1105. Sanjar ruled more 
or less independently in Khurasan until he himself succeeded Muhammad 
in 1118." Thus, in reality, at the time of the First Crusade Khurasan was 
practically independent from the centre of Seljuk power, which was based in 
western Persia and Iraq, and contributed little military assistance to the Seljuk 
response to the crusaders. How, then, can we explain the occurrence of the 
toponym in Latin and vernacular texts dealing with the crusades? 

In the first place, the name Coroscane as it is found in the vernacular epic has 
a close phonological congruence and association with a large number of the 
personal names applied to Saracens in these texts, where the initial syllable Cor- 
is one of the most common and fruitful elements in Saracen anthroponyms. 
Thus, in the Chanson d’Antioche we find the names Corbadel, Corbadan, Corbadas, 
Corbarin de Surie, Corbas, Corsolt de Tabarie, Cornicans, Cornumarans and Corbarans 
d’Oloferne.'* Many of these identical names appear throughout a wide range of 
other vernacular epics, while others tend to be formed on the same pattern. 
Undoubtedly the most popular of all such forms is the near-ubiquitous 
Corbarans, who can be identified with the historical Seljuk general Karbuqa 
of Mawsul. This example suggests that at least some of the Cor- names were 
derived from actual Turkish anthroponyms. In various Turkic dialects the root 
kard- has the basic meaning of black or dark, referring both to complexion 
and to hair, with connotations of ‘strong’ or ‘powerful’. In the period of the 
crusades the element karā- can be found in a variety of names relating to tribes 
(e.g. Karakalpak, Kara-Koyunlu), districts (Kara Bagh), and settlements (Kara 


7 — Claude Cahen, ‘Barkyaruk’, in: EJ’, vol. 1, 1051-53; C.E. Bosworth, ‘Khurasar’, in: ET? 
vol. 5, 55-59; Cambridge History of Iran, 5: The Saljuq and Mongol Periods, ed. J.A. Boyle, Cambridge 
1968, 108. 

18 Chanson d’Antioche, 6382, 1361, 4174, 6382, 9021, 2102, 2087, 1480, 4174, 5236. 
References to Corbarans are too frequent to list separately. 
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Hisar) as well as to individuals.” While the name Khurasan does not evidently 
derive from this root, its resemblance to the most common French forms of 
Saracen name must have facilitated its adoption in the chansons de geste. 

Nevertheless, it is less easy to explain why Coroscane should be the sole 
toponym to occur within this onomastic constellation. A further problem is 
that in the vernacular crusading epic the Saracen homeland par excellence is 
undoubtedly Persie. Thus, the four occurrences of Coroscane in the Chanson 
d'Antioche are outnumbered by references to Perse (8) and Persie (19),? while the 
Chanson de Jérusalem has one solitary occurrence.” In the historiography of the 
crusade the name occurs more frequently, and with much more circumstantial 
detail; this would seem to indicate that we must look to Latin literature as the 
principal source of the popularity of the name. 

This leads to a second possible association of Khurāsān, which can 
be found in popular and generally inaccurate Latin lives of the Prophet 
Muhammad written around the time of the First Crusade in northern Europe, 
that is, in those areas which had fewest contacts with Islam. The earliest author 
to specifically mention Khurasan in this context was the Benedictine Hugh 
of Fleury (d. after 1118), writing in the first two decades of the 12th century. 
One of the central elements of Hugh’s life of the Prophet was the story that 
Muhammad had married the female ruler of Khurasan.” Hugh’s story seems 
to have been picked up and elaborated on by a wide variety of writers. A fairly 
detailed and representative account is that given by Gerald of Wales, which 
relates that while he was a young man, Muhammad (called pseudopropheta) 
travelled around the Middle East until he had become a magus perfectissimus. 
He then went to Khurasan (Corogania), whose ruler was the lady Chadita, and 
began a process of indoctrination, eventually revealing that he was the Messiah. 
These tactics proved successful, and the lady (a widow) married Muhammad 
who thus obtained the principality.” 


? See JH. Kramers, ‘Kara’, in El, vol. 4, 572. The examples cited above are all taken 
from subsequent articles in ET. 

?' Coroscane: 4760, 5080, 9379, 9387; Perse: 3971, 4523, 4563, 4616, 5839, 8582, 9242, 9275; 
Persie: 522, 709, 1503, 1562, 2160, 2464, 3329, 5183, 5720, 5834, 5942, 6023, 6562, 6653, 7035, 
7655, 7792, 7835, 8746. 

? La Chanson de Jerusalem, ed. Nigel R. Thorp, The Old French Crusade Cycle, 6, Tuscaloosa 
1992, D2796. 

? For an introduction to this genre, see Norman Daniel, The Arabs and Medieval Europe, 
London 1975, 232-37. 

P Gerald of Wales, De Principis instructione liber (= Geraldi Cambrensis opera, 8), ed. George 
F Warner, Rolls Series, 21, London 1891, 69-70. 
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This story represents a mixture of pure fantasy and travesty of actual 
elements of Islamic belief, it seems to belong to the genre of essentially 
scurrilous accounts of the Muslim world, such as the story of Muhammad 
having been devoured by pigs while in a state of drunkenness, which was 
frequently advanced by Christian writers as an explanation for the Muslim 
prohibitions on the consumption of pork and wine.^ Muhammad’s first wife 
Khadija was indeed a widow of some substance when she married him, but 
there is no historical evidence to connect her with Khurasan; both she and 
her two previous husbands were members of Meccan families.” As far as 
Khurasan is concerned, the significant features of this story are that this was 
the land where Muhammad first publicly revealed his theological claims, and 
which presumably became the first country to adopt his religion. If such 
stories were in circulation in northern Europe at the end of the 11th century 
then it is hardly surprising that crusaders arrived in the Middle East already 
imbued with these religious associations of the name Khurasan. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to establish precisely when, and far more so, 
why the locality should suddenly have become associated with Muhammad 
and the centre of Muslim power. I would like to propose a hypothesis which 
may provide a third explanation for at least some of the connotations of 
the name Khurasan, particularly in its Latin variants. The most frequent 
Latin forms for the Persian province are Corrozana, Corozania, Corosanum 
and Corruzan. However, among the standard editions we can find at least 
one variant which is identical to forms of the name as it appears in a quite 
different generic tradition: Chorozaim; it is possible that a thorough study of 
the available manuscripts might yield up other examples.”° 

Towards the end of the 7th century, a prophetical treatise was written in 
Syriac which came to be attributed to Methodius, the fourth-century bishop of 
Patara. It is likely that the treatise was originally composed as a consolation for 
the Syrian Christians in the period after the Muslim conquest, but it was soon 
translated into Greek and later into Latin.” The first, historical, section of the 
Greek text is followed by a prophetical section which tells how the Ishmaelites 


^ Gerald of Wales, 68; Robert Levine, ‘Satiric Vulgarity in Guibert of Nogent's Gesta Dei 
per Francos , in: Rhetorica 7 (1989), 261-73. 

^ W. Montgomery Watt, ‘Khadidja’, in: EP, 4, 898-99. 

% Robert the Monk, Roberti Monachi historia Iherosolimitana, RHC Occ. 3, Paris 1866, 809. 

7 Michael Kmosko, ‘Das Rätsel des Pseudomethodius’, in: Byzantion 6 (1931), 273-96, 
D. Verhelst, ‘La préhistoire des conceptions d'Adson concernant l'Antichrist, in: Recherches de 
théologie ancienne et médiévale 40 (1973), 52-103; Bernard McGinn, Visions of the End: Apocalyptic 
Traditions in the Middle Ages, New York 1979, 70-76. 
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(who could be identified with the Arabs) will conquer Persia and the Middle 
East, but will be driven out by the Byzantine emperor who will subject them 
to his rule. In the peace which follows, cities will be rebuilt and refugees will 
return to their homes. However, the peoples once enclosed by Alexander the 
Great will break out and invade the world, a prelude to the reign of Antichrist 
which will be followed by the Last Judgement. What is particularly interesting 
is that the birthplace of the Antichrist is identified as a place called Chöragin.”® 
This identification evidently derives from two rather obscure biblical passages, 
Matthew 11, 20—23 and Luke 10, 13—15, which describe how Christ cursed the 
towns of Chorozaim, Bethsaida and Capernaum because of their resistance 
to his preaching. The biblical allusion is made explicit in the Latin text: 


Hie nascitur in Chorozaim et nutrietur in Bethsaidam et regnavit in Chaparnaum 
et letabitur Chorozaim, eo quod natus est in ea, et Bethsaida, propter quod 
nutritus est in ea, et Chaparnaum ideo, quod regnaverit in ea. Propter hanc 
causam in evangelio Dominus tertio sententiam dedit dicens: Ve tibi Corozaim 
[sic], ve tibi Bethsaida et tibi Chaparnaum, si usque in celum exaltaveris, usque 
ad infernum discendes.? 


Thus, it is prophesied that the Antichrist will be born in Chorozaim, be 
raised in Bethsaida and will rule in Capernaum. All three settlements were 
situated near the Sea of Galilee; the former town of Chorazaim (Latin) or 
Chorazin (Greek), is now the site called Horvat Korazin, about 3 km north 
of Capernaum. 

The Revelations of Pseudo-Methodius were translated into Latin in the 8th 
century by an eastern monk called Peter. However, the most important channel 
for the Pseudo-Methodian material in the west was probably Adso, abbot of 
Montier-en-Der, who between 949 and 954 wrote a treatise on the Antichrist in 
response to a request from Gerberga, wife of the West Frankish king Louis IV 
of Outremer. This work survives in over 170 manuscripts of the 10th to 14th 
centuries, and was used by many later authors, such as Joachim of Fiore, in 
their own reworkings of the Pseudo-Methodian material; as Adso’s prologue 
with its dedication was often omitted by copyists, the work was also frequently 
attributed to other authors, such as Alcuin and Augustine.” 


?  Die.Apokalypse des Ps.-Methodius, ed. Anastasios Lolos, Meisenheim am Glan 1976, 132-33. 

? Ernst Sackur, Siby//inische Texte und Forschungen. Pseudomethodius, Adso und die tiburtinische 
Sibylle, Halle a.d. Saale 1898, 93. 

? Adso Dervensis, De ortu et tempore Antichristi necnon et tractatus qui ab eo dependunt, ed. 
D. Verhelst, Turnhout 1976 (Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio Mediaevalis 45). 
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The role of Corozaim is altered by Adso in one significant respect: it no 
longer figures as the city where the Antichrist will be born, but rather has 
become the place where he will be raised, along with Bethsaida. The role of 
birthplace is now given to Babylon, which is identified as the caput regni Persarum?! 
I would suggest that this development may have been a contributory factor in 
the particular place acquired by the name of Khurasan in crusading literature. 
In this, one of the most influential eschatological texts, we find the name of 
an obscure and long-vanished settlement in Palestine, which is phonologically 
close to the name of a province of Persia, being associated with Babylon, the 
capital of the kingdom of Persia, and both places being connected with the 
origins of the Antichrist. It is further foretold that the Antichrist will advance 
to Jerusalem and put himself at the head of a false religion. In the apocalyptic 
fervour of the First Crusade it would have been difficult for anyone influenced 
by such texts not to identify the forces of Antichrist with the crusaders’ 
Muslim opponents. My point is not that Khurasan was perceived as being 
identical with the Biblical site; rather, I would suggest that it is quite possible 
that when the armies of the crusade first became aware of the name of the 
Persian province, it may have become confused with, and started to take on 
particular connotations of the long-vanished biblical placename which in one 
eschatological tradition had become associated both with Persia and with the 
forces of Antichrist. 

The relationship between the crusading epic and the earliest chronicles 
of the First Crusade is a complex one. It has been convincingly argued that 
in some respects, such as the perception of Saracen divinities, some of the 
chronicles drew on the popular prejudice of the chansons de geste.” I would like 
to conclude by suggesting that the study of the placename Coroscane reveals a 
clear case of how at least two strands of Latin literature, historiographical 
and eschatological, may well have combined to influence the vernacular epic. 


?— Adso Dervensis, 23-24: Ecce audistis, qualiter nascatur. Audite etiam locum, ubi nasci 


debeat. Nam, sicut Dominus ac Redemptor noster Bethleem sibi previdit, ut ibi pro nobis 
humanitatem assumere et nasci dignaretur, sic diabolus illi homini perdito, qui Antichristus 
dicitur, locum novit aptum, unde radix omnium malorum oriri debeat, scilicet civitatem 
Babilonie. In hac enim civitate, que quondam fuit inclita et gloriosa urbs gentilium et caput regni 
Persarum, Antichristus nascetur. Et in civitatibus Bethsaida et Corozaim nutriri et conservari 
dicitur, quibus civitatibus Dominus in evangelio improperat, dicens: Ve tibi, Bethsaida, ve tibi, 
Corozaim. 

32 See Matthew Bennett, ‘First Crusaders’ Images of Muslims: The Influence of 
Vernacular Poetry?', in: Forum for Modern Language Studies 22 (1986), 101—22. 
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William of Tyre and the Origin of the Turks: 
Observations on Possible Sources of the Gesta 
orientalium principum 


I 


Of all the writers of narrative sources which survive from the medieval Latin 
East, it is William II, archbishop of Tyre (c. 1130-1184/86), who must be 
regarded as the historian’s historian. No other writer on the history of Outremer 
has been so frequently drawn on as an authority by modern scholars, and no 
other has been the subject of so much dedicated research and scholarly debate.! 
For the entire period from 1127, when the Historia Hierosolymitana of Fulcher 
of Chartres ends, up to 1184, when William finished writing, his chronicle of the 
Latin states, known variously in modern scholarship as Historia rerum in 
transmarinis gestarum, Historia lerosolymitana, or more simply, Chronicon, is 
the only major western narrative source available to us.” Yet it is just as much his 
erudition, critical approach, and quality of writing which explain the appeal of 
William of Tyre to modem scholarship. His lengthy and extensive education in 
western Europe set him intellectually above most, if not all, of his Frankish 
contemporaries. His diverse responsibilities as tutor to Baldwin IV of Jerusalem, 
as holder of a series of important offices in the church, and as chancellor of the 
Latin kingdom gave him an unparallelled perspective on the Frankish 
settlements and their predicaments.? The detailed, considered analysis of the 
geopolitics of the Frankish states and their enemies, his obvious love and 
concem for his patria, and his reflections on the nature of historiography itself 
have all endeared him to modern scholarship. 


! For an overview of the extensive literature on William of Tyre, see the two most 
recent monographs devoted to him: Peter W. Edbury and John G. Rowe, William of Tyre: 
Historian of the Latin East (Cambridge, 1988), and Thomas Ródig, Zur politischen 
Ideenwelt Wilhelms von Tyrus (Frankfurt am Main, 1990). For some representative modern 
opinions of William's work, see David W.T.C. Vessey, "William of Tyre and the Art of 
Historiography.” Mediaeval Studies 35 (1973), 433-55. 

WT. 

3 August C. Krey, "William of Tyre: The Making of an Historian in the Middle Ages," 
Speculum 16 (1941), 149-66; Robert B. C. Huygens, “Guillaume de Tyr étudiant: un 
chapitre (XIX, 12) de son Histoire retrouvé," Latomus 21 (1962), 811-29; Rudolf Hiestand, 
“Zum Leben und zur Laufbahn Wilhelms von Tyrus," Deutsches Archiv für Erforschung des 
Mittelalters 34 (1978), 345-80; Hans E. Mayer, “Guillaume de Tyr à l'école," Mémoires de 
l'Académie des sciences, arts et belles-lettres de Dijon 117 (1985-86), 257-65. 
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A further reason for the appeal of William of Tyre is the tantalising question of 
his lost historical work. At several different places in the Chronicon, he mentions 
a history which he had written previously, and which he variously refers to as 
Historia ... de gestis Orientalium principum (1.3), Historia ... de principibus 
orientalibus ((19.15) or Historia ... de orientalibus principibus et eorum actibus 
(19.19). This work, which I will refer to henceforth as the Gesta, has not survived 
beyond the middle ages. As a consequence, much scholarly speculation has gone 
into its nature, scope and sources, although there is little consensus beyond what 
can be gleaned from the exiguous information that William himself reveals in the 
Chronicon. It would seem that the Gesta was intended as a history of the Islamic 
world from the time of the Prophet Muhammad up to William's own day 
(Prologue; 1.3). The only source explicitly named is the Annals of Sa'id ibn 
Batriq, the Melkite patriarch of Alexandria known to Latin writers as Eutychius, 
which was a universal history going up to the year 938. William also mentions 
unspecified Arabic sources (19.21) in connection with the commissioning of the 
Chronicon by King Amalric, who provided him with such works. On the basis of 
parallel information Hannes Möhring has argued that two of these works were 
probably the continuation of the Annals of Eutychius by his relative Yahya ibn 
Sa'id of Antioch (d. 1066), and the History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian 
Church by Sawirus ibn al-Muqaffa'.* It is nevertheless unclear in what form, by 
what methods and how well William made use of such works. Most scholars have 
assumed that William was familiar with Arabic, and some that he knew Persian. In 
an incisive article Möhring has questioned many of the long-held assumptions 
about the Gesta. He adduces the concrete example of an inscription on the Dome 
of the Rock, which William misinterpreted, to suggest that his command of formal 
written Arabic was by no means competent. He also raises the very pertinent 
question of William's educational opportunities; while the historian could no 
doubt have picked up basic colloquial Arabic while growing up in Palestine, it is 
difficult to see how he could have acquired a thorough knowledge of the literary 
language in the course of the twenty years he spent studying in France and Italy 
between his late teens and mid-thirties.? The matters of the eastern sources used 
by William and his knowledge of eastern languages both remain open questions. 

It is only relatively recently that scholars have studied the more literary, as 
opposed to primarily historiographical aspects of William's work, and the fruits of 
this approach have demonstrated important insights into his mentality and 
methodology.® Yet apart from the specific themes or sections investigated by 


^ Hannes Möhring, “Zu der Geschichte der orientalischen Herrscher des Wilhelm von 


Tyrus: Die Frage der Quellenabhüngigkeiten," Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch 19 (1984), 170- 
83 


5 = Möhring, "Zu der Geschichte,” p. 174, n. 7. 

$  Vessey, "William of Tyre and the Art of Historiography,” pp. 433-55; Wolfgang 
Giese, “Stadt- und Herrscherbeschreibungen bei Wilhelm von Tyrus," Deutsches Archiv 
für Erforschung des Mittelalters 34 (1978), 381-409; Rainer C. Schwinges, Kreuz- 
zugsideologie und Toleranz: Studien zu Wilhelm von Tyrus (Stuttgart, 1977). 
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Vessey, Giese and others, the text of the Chronicon has never been subjected to the 
same type of close commentary as was undertaken by Heinrich Hagenmeyer for 
several of the First Crusade chronicles. Given that the Chronicon makes reference 
to the Gesta on occasion, it is likely that it contains at least some material common 
to both works. The aim of this essay is to present a close analysis of one important 
but little discussed early section of the Chronicon, with a view to establishing 
what it might reveal of William's possible knowledge of eastern sources. 

Up to the late eleventh century, Latin and Greek writers applied the terms Turci 
and Tourkoi to a great range of peoples, but from then on most, William of Tyre 
included, use terms for "Turks" to refer to one of the Turkic peoples, the Oghuz. 
The origins of the Oghuz lay in Mongolia, in the area between the Altay and the 
Sayan mountains.” During the eighth century they migrated west and south 
through Siberia, moving into the region around the Aral Sea, displacing other 
Turkic peoples in the process. There a ruler known by the title of yabghu presided 
over a state consisting of the Oghuz (some of whom were being increasingly 
known by the name Turkmen), other Turkic tribes, as well as remnants of the 
original settled population of the region.® 

The origins of the Seljuk confederation are to be found in a rebellion against 
the yabghu by one Seljuk ibn Dukak, a member of the Kinik tribe of the Oghuz, 
which occurred towards the end of the tenth century. Asserting their 
independence, Seljuk and a number of Oghuz and Turkmen moved to the lower 
reaches of the Syr Darya (Jaxartes) and adopted Islam; however, they were 
pushed out of this area by the yabghu, Shah-Malik, and migrated south to the 
area around Bukhara, often fighting as auxiliaries for various powers of the 
region, while many of the Turkmen, who were less amenable to Seljuk control, 
ranged further, causing considerable disruption. The decisive event in the 
fortunes of the Seljuk dynasty occurred in 1035, when forces led by Musa ibn 
Seljuk and his nephews Da'ud Chagri-Beg and Muhammad Toghril-Beg invaded 
Khurasan, a province of the Ghaznavid empire, in north-west Persia. The 
possession of Khurasan, which was secured by 1040, provided the springboard 
for the conquest of the greater part of the Middle East. By the death of the sultan 
Alp Arslan (1063-73), the Seljuks had established a protectorate over the 
‘Abbasid caliphate, and conquered the remainder of Persia, as well as Iraq, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan and Syria, while more independent Turkmen tribes had 
penetrated deep into Anatolia. The Great Seljuk empire began to break up after 
the death of the sultan Malik-Shah (1073-92), but most of its successor states 
continued to be ruled by members of the Seljuk family, atabegs of Oghuz or 
Turkmen origin, or by non-Turks (such as the Kurdish Ayyubids) who had 


7 Sina Aksin, “The Three Homelands of the Turks," Scripta Hierosolymitana 35 
(1994), 145-53. 

8 Clifford E. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids: Their Empire in Afghanistan and Eastern 
Iran, 994-1040 (Edinburgh, 1963), pp. 210-21; Sergei G. Agadzhanov [given as 
Agadshanow], Der Staat der Seldschukiden und Mittelasien im 11.—12. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 
1994), pp. 25-38. 
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essentially assimilated to a Turkish environment. Most importantly, by the time 
William was completing his Chronicon, the vast majority of the military forces 
opposing the Latin states were of Turkish origin.? 

William first discusses the origin of the Turks in one of the early chapters of the 
Chronicon, entitled De ortu et prima origine gentis Turcorum (1.7), observing that 
since a great deal will be said about this people in the course of the work, 
particularly concerning their struggles against the Franks, it is appropriate to give 
an account of their origins. It is generally accepted that this chapter was composed 
in 1184, when the bulk of the Chronicon had been completed. This chapter thus 
not only introduces the Turks at the correct chronological point in the narrative, 
but also looks forward to the political constellations of William's own time: 


Et quoniam de gente Turcorum frequenter nobis in opere presenti erunt dicenda 
quamplura, que ipsi contra nostros nostrisque adversus cos viriliter magnificeque sepius 
gesserunt — et adhuc proterve nimis in nostrorum impugnatione perseverant — non 
videtur alienum a nostro proposito de ortu et prima origine gentis huius et processu ad 
hunc excellentie gradum, in quo iam multis annis stetisse leguntur, aliquid presenti 
interserere narrationi. Gens igitur Turcorum sive Turcomannorum — nam ab eodem 
habuerunt originem — ab initio septentrionalis fuit. Dicti autem sunt, prout ipsi 
asserunt idque ipsum etiam in nostris continetur cronicis, a quodam eorum duce Turco 
nomine, sub quo post excidium Troianum ad regiones Yperboreas se contulerunt, ubi 
armorum usu relicto procurandis gregibus et armentis vacabant, gens inculta penitus et 
certam non habens sedem. Vagabantur enim et passim circumferebantur pascuorum 
sectantes commoditates, non habentes urbes vel opida vel alicubi manentem civitatem. 
Volentes autem proficisci, incedebant simul qui ex eadem erant tribu, aliquem de 
maioribus contribulium suorum habentes quasi principem, ad quem universe que in 
eadem simul tribu emergebant referebantur questiones cuiusque dicto ab utraque 
dissonantium parte parebatur cuiusque non impune licebat examen declinare. Migrantes 
autem universam secum suam transferebant substantiam, equicia, greges et armenta, 
servos et ancillas — nam in his eorum omne consistebat peculium — nusquam 
agriculture dantes operam, emptionum et venditionum ignorantes contractus, sed solis 
permutationibus vite sibi comparantes necessaria. 


This sketch of the origins and lifestyle of the Turks raises some interesting 
questions, to which we will presently return. William's account goes on to relate 
how a great many of the people (populi multitudo maxima) broke away from the 
rest and entered Persia. Living as tributaries to the king of Persia, their numbers 
multiplied, so much so that the king began to fear their growing power, and 
increased his demands of them. Eventually the Turks withdrew across the River 
Cobar, which formed the boundary of the kingdom. Only at this point did they 
realise the true strength of their numbers, and decided that the only obstacle to 


? Claude Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey (London, 1968), pp. 1-50; Bosworth, The 


Ghaznavids, pp. 219-26; Agadzhanov, Der Staat der Seldschukiden, pp. 38-42, 58-82. 
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the conquest of Persia was the fact that they had no king "as was the custom 
among other peoples."!9 

There then follows an account of a complicated procedure by which the Turks 
elected their king. A young boy was selected to draw lots, in the form of a hundred 
arrows, each inscribed with the name of one of the Turkish families. The arrow 
chosen at random bore the name of the Seljuk family. In the same fashion, new 
lots were then drawn for a hundred of the most distinguished members of this 
family, which produced the name of Seljuk (Selduc), who was then elected king 
by acclamation. He ordered the people to recross the river into Persia which they 
quickly conquered. The chapter ends with a statement of how this “lowly and 
abject people" (populus vilis et abiectus) proceeded to conquer the entire east. 


At first sight William's account of the Turks seems to give a reasonably coherent 
narrative of the formation of Seljuk confederation and the establishment of the 
Great Seljuk empire up to the second half of the eleventh century. William 
knows the name of the eponymous ancestor of the dynasty, Seljuk. The account 
of the migration into Persia seems to correspond to the conquest of Khurásán 
from the Ghaznavids in the 1030s. William even makes the historically accurate 
distinction between those Turks who remained direct subjects of the Seljuk 
dynasty after the conquest of Persia (i.e. the Oghuz), and the Turkmen tribes 
who retained their nomadic lifestyle." 

Given the known origins of the Oghuz in Mongolia, William would seem to be 
correct in stating that the Turks came from the north (1.7,8-9), although he 
immediately goes on to suggest that this was not their primordial origin. In one 


1 WT 1.7, p. 116: "Cumque iam annis pluribus iniuriarum pondus et tributorum 

enormitatem exactorum sustinentes diutius tolerare nolle communicato decernerent 
consilio et hoc regi esset compertum, missa voce preconia iussi sunt a regno infra certum 
tempus discedere universo, transeuntesque fluvium Cobar, qui regnum ex ea parte limitat, 
ubi vident solito liberius et diligentius suorum infinitam multitudinem — nam prius 
seorsum habitantes sui nec numerum noverant nec potentiam — mirati sunt quomodo 
tantus tamque innumerabilis populus alicuius principum aliquando tolerare potuit 
superbiam et angariarum et tributorum acerbitatem portare, visumque est eis absque dubio 
quod et Persarum populo et qualibet natione nec numero nec viribus essent inpares 
nichilque eis ad obtinendas violenter finitimas regiones deesse aliud quam id, quod more 
aliorum populorum sibi regem non haberent. Volentes igitur votis consonis sibi regem 
creare ..." 
Wo WT 1.7, p. 117: "Utque aliqua esset differentia saltem nominis inter eos qui sibi 
regem creaverant et per hoc ingentem erant gloriam consequuti, et eos qui in sua ruditate 
adhuc permanent, priorem vivendi modum non deserentes, dicuntur isti hodie Turci, illi 
vero prisca appellatione Turcomanni." William is not entirely accurate in describing the 
Turks as purely nomadic from the earliest times. By the end of the tenth century the 
Oghuz comprised sedentary as well as nomadic elements, and had urban settlements along 
the lower Syr Darya. See S. P. Tolstov, "Goroda Guzov," Sovetskaya Etnografiya 3 
(1947), 55-102. 
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manuscript, Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat.lat.2002 (= V) 
that statement is followed by a sentence which is missing in all other known 
manuscripts. According to the most recent editor of the Chronicon, V (which 
dates from around 1200) represents the most complete witness to a manuscript 
tradition going back directly to the archetype.'? The sentence in question was not 
included in the edition published in the Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, nor in 
the very widely used English translation by Babcock and Krey.!? For these reasons 
many historians have missed one of William's most intriguing statements about the 
Turks: 


The people of the Turks or Turkmens — for they have the same origin — was at first a 
northern one. They take their name (as they themselves maintain and as is also 
contained in our chronicles) from a certain Turcus, a leader under whom they fled after 
the fall of Troy to northern regions, where they gave up the use of arms and devoted 
themselves to their flocks and herds, a people quite uncivilised and without fixed 
habitation.'* 


Despite William’s claim, there appears to be no evidence of any native Turkish 
tradition of Trojan origins. There is certainly nothing of it in the Malik-nama, a 
book of Seljuk history written in Persian for the sultan Alp Arslan, which has not 
survived but whose contents were reconstructed by Claude Cahen from evidence 
given by Bar Hebraeus, Ibn al-Athir and other writers who knew it.!5 By 
contrast, there was a long western tradition of peoples and dynasties claiming a 
Trojan ancestry.'Ó Virgil’s Aeneid told how the Romans were descended from 
Aeneas and his followers, and similar ideas were taken up with enthusiasm 
throughout the middle ages. One of the earliest accounts to make such a claim is 
the seventh-century universal history known as the Fredegar Chronicle, which not 
only claims a Trojan ancestry for the (Merovingian) Franks, but interestingly, on 
two occasions associates a people called Turks with this Frankish descent myth. In 
the first instance we are told that during the arduous journeys of the Franks from 
Asia into Europe, a part of the people separated, and remained on the banks of the 
Danube, between Thrace and the Ocean. They elected a king called Torquotus, 


7 Robert R. C. Huygens, “Editing William of Tyre," Sacris Erudiri 27 (1984), 461- 
73, and WT, introduction, pp. 7-13. 

? A History of Deeds done Beyond the Sea by William Archbishop of Tyre, trans. Emily 
A. Babcock and August C. Krey, 2 vols. (New York, 1943), 1:72. 

^ My translation, A.V.M. The Latin original appears on p .220 above. 

55. Claude Cahen, "Le Malik-Nameh et l'histoire des origines Seljoucides," Oriens 2 
(1949), 31-65. 

16 The literature on this subject is vast. For recent surveys of the phenomenon of 
"acquired ancestry" (Ansippung) from Troy and elsewhere, see František Graus, “Troja 
und trojanische Herkunftssagen im Mittelalter,” in Kontinuität und Transformation der 
Antike im Mittelalter, ed. Willi Erzgräber (Sigmaringen, 1989), pp. 25-43 and Klaus 
Schreiner, “Religiöse, historische und rechtliche Legitimation spätmittelalterlicher 
Adelsherrschaft," in Nobilitas: Funktion und Repräsentation des Adels in Alteuropa, ed. 
Otto G. Oexle and Werner Paravicini (Göttingen, 1997), pp. 376—430. 
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from whom the people took the name Torqui." The second occasion gives 
essentially the same information on the Turks, integrating it with details drawn 
from the history of Gregory of Tours.'® The idea of a Frankish-Turkish kinship 
seems to have been introduced fairly late into the Frankish descent myth; the two 
passages in question were probably incorporated into the Fredegar Chronicle 
between 579/581 and 642/660 as a result of Byzantine and Frankish interest in the 
early Turkic khaganate, which had previously sent a number of embassies to 
Constantinople in pursuit of Byzantine co-operation against the Avars. o 

While the idea of Trojan origins of the Franks was widespread," that of 
connections with the Turks remained isolated. It is therefore difficult to establish 
how well such stories continued to be known in subsequent centuries, but some 
ideas which corresponded at least in part with the testimony of the Fredegar 
Chronicle resurfaced at the time of the First Crusade, in the Gesta Francorum of an 
anonymous writer who travelled east with the south Italian contingent of 
Bohemund. After narrating the battle of Dorylaeum (1097) he observes that "the 
Turks declare themselves to be of the same origin as the Franks."?! Steven 
Runciman accepted that the Turks had no such native tradition before their arrival in 
Asia Minor, but argued that ideas similar to those in the Fredegar Chronicle 
persisted longest in Scandinavia, drawing on the evidence of the Younger Edda, 
which postulated a Trojan-Turkish origin for the Nordic kingdoms: Icelanders 
serving in the Byzantine Varangian Guard were captured at the battle of Manzikert 
(1071) and then communicated the ideas of kinship to their Turkish captors.?? 

This argument is ingenious, but rests on a chain of dependent assumptions 
which strains credulity, particularly on the question of the motivation of each 
party involved: that those Varangians who took service in Byzantium actually 
knew of a Trojan-Turkish origin; that they were interested in communicating this 
to their Turkish captors; that the Turks in turn preserved this knowledge and were 
interested in communicating it to the crusaders; and that some among the 


17 Fredegar, in Fredegarii et aliorum chronica 2.6, ed. Bruno Krusch, MGH Scriptores 
rerum Merovingicarum 3 (Hanover, 1888), p. 46: "Tercia ex eadem origine gentem 
Torcorum fuisse fama confirmat, ut, cum Franci Asiam pervacantis pluribus proeliis 
transissent, ingredientis Eurupam, super litore Danuviae fluminis inter Ocianum et 
Traciam una ex eis ibidem pars resedit. Electum a se utique regem nomen Torquoto, per 
quod gens Turquorum nomen accepit." 

18 Fredegar 3.2, p. 93. 

1 Eugen Ewig, "Le mythe troyen et l'histoire des Francs," in Clovis: Histoire et 
mémoire. Le baptéme de Clovis, l'événement, ed. Michel Rouche (Paris, 1997), pp. 817- 
47, here pp. 824-25. 

20 Jan Wood, "Defining the Franks: Frankish Origins in Early Medieval Historio- 
graphy," in Concepts of National identity in the Middle Ages, ed. Simon Forde, Lesley 
Johnson and Alan V. Murray (Leeds, 1995), pp. 47-57. 

?! Anonymi Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolymitanorum, ed. Heinrich 
Hagenmeyer (Heidelberg, 1890), p. 207: "Verumtamen dicunt se esse de Francorum 
generatione, et quia nullus homo naturaliter debet esse miles nisi Franci et illi." 

2 Steven Runciman, "Teucri and Turci," in Medieval and Middle Eastern Studies in 
Honor of Aziz Suryal Atiya, ed. Sami H. Hanna (Leiden, 1972), pp. 344—48. 
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crusaders themselves were interested in what the Turks believed about their own 
origins, rather than what crusading propaganda said. Apart from the practical 
problem of how this postulated transmission may have functioned on a linguistic 
level there is the question of whether the Varangians and Turks would have 
necessarily identified the former with the Franks (i.e. the crusaders). Jt is of course 
possible that the Anonymous was drawing on a western historiographical tradition 
of Fredegar, but it is significant that he merely postulates a Frankish- Turkish 
kinship, evidently without any knowledge of a common Trojan origin which 
would seem to be a crucial part of the Varangian theory. A more plausible solution 
than the one advanced by Runciman is that the idea of kinship was an attempt by 
the Anonymous to explain the courage and military skill of the Turks which so 
obviously impressed him. The comment that only Franks and Turks could become 
knights is an idea that would seem to originate more plausibly from a Frankish 
writer than from the Turks themselves. Certainly some depictions of Turks given 
by the Anonymous, such as the purported demands made to the crusaders by the 
amir Karbuqa, or the fictitious conversations between Karbuqa and his mother, 
are suggestive of western prejudice and fantasy rather than any real knowledge of 
Turkish culture.2? 

William's account of the Turkish conquest of Khurasan appears to bring his 
narrative into the realm of known historical fact. By the beginning of the eleventh 
century, the Seljuk confederacy in Transoxania was breaking up into different 
groupings which tended to operate independently. One of these was led by Isra'il 
Arslan ibn Seljuk, who in 1025 was captured and imprisoned for life by the 
Ghaznavid sultan Mahmud (998-1030). From this point Isra'il'S Turkmen 
followers no longer seem to have been amenable to the authority of the Seljuk 
family, and 4000 families crossed the Amu Darya into Khurasan with the 
permission of the sultan, but, because of the disruption they caused to the urban 
and agricultural life of the province, they were largely dispersed by Ghaznavid 
armies by 1034.% A more organised grouping had remained in the area of Bukhara 
under Musa ibn Seljuk and his nephews Da'ud Chagri-Beg and Muhammad 
Toghril-Beg, which crossed the Amu Darya in May 1035. After being defeated by 
them, the new Ghaznavid sultan, Mas'ud I (1030-41), was obliged to grant the 
Seljuks the areas around the towns of Nasa, Farawa and Dehistan. These 
concessions produced only a temporary solution, since the Seljuks found their 
allocated pasturelands insufficient and demanded more, while Mas'ud was 
determined to extinguish the Oghuz-Turkmen threat. After intensifying warfare the 
Seljuks occupied the provincial capital, Nishapur, in 1038 and in 1040 they won a 
decisive victory over the Ghaznavid forces at Dandanqan.?* 


? Matthew Bennett, "First Crusaders’ Images of Muslims: The Influence of Ver- 
nacular Poetry?" Forum for Modern Languages 22 (1986), 101-22, here 108-12. 

^ Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, pp. 223-25; Agadzhanov, Der Staat der Seldschukiden, 
pp. 40-4). 

5 Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, pp. 226, 241-66; Agadzhanov, Der Staat der 
Seldschukiden, pp. 65—82. 
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It will be apparent from the foregoing discussion that the most significant 
geographical feature to figure in the Turkish conquest of Khurfsan was the Amu 
Darya (known in Latin as Oxus), the river which formed the northern frontier of 
the Ghaznavid empire. This contrasts with the account of William, who names the 
boundary river as Cobar, which is crossed by the Turks when they are obliged to 
leave Persia on the orders of its king, and recrossed when the Turks invade Persia 
after electing their own king (1.7, 50-53, 87-92). The name Cobar (Chobar in 
manuscripts B and W) does not correspond to that of any major river in the region, 
and does not appear to have been identified by any of William's modern editors or 
commentators. In fact the name seems to have a biblical origin. In the book of 
Ezekiel, the river Chobar in Chaldaea figures as a location where Ezekiel was 
called to be a prophet during the Babylonian captivity of the Israelites.? The name 
apparently derives from the Akkadian nar kabari “great river" and is identified by 
modem biblical commentators with the Shart al-Nil, a watercourse which leaves the 
Euphrates above Babylon, passes through Nippur and joins the Euphrates again near 
Uruk.” 

There are several rather formulaic biblical echoes in William's phraseology in 
the chapter concerning the Turks, but nothing else with as definite associations as 
this name.?’ The location of the river Cobar in Iraq would preclude any accurate 
identification with the Amu Darya, and would suggest that William was not familiar 
with any of the Arab geographers who wrote about Persia and Transoxania. It is 
unclear why William should associate a river with a location in biblical Babylonia 
(i.e. Iraq) with events that relate to Persia, or indeed whether this association should 
have been a conscious decision or whether it was simply a reflection of his 
geographical ignorance. Since the name Chobar appears eight times in Ezekiel and 
nowhere else in the Bible, it is perhaps there that we should look to see what 
resonances the name may have had for William. 


26 Ezekiel 1.1-3: “Et factum est in tricesimo anno in quarto in quinta mensis cum 
essem in medio captivorum iuxta fluvium Chobar aperti sunt caeli et vidi visiones Dei / in 
quinta mensis ipse est annus quintus transmigrationis regis Ioachin / factum est verbum 
Domini ad Hezechiel filium Buzi sacerdotem in terra Chaldeorum secus flumen Chobar et 
facta est super eum ibi manus Domini." Also 3.15, 3.23, 10.15, 10.20, 10.22, 43.3. Biblia 
Sacra iuxta Vulgatam versionem, 3rd edn, ed. Robert Weber et al. (Stuttgart, 1983), pp. 
1266, 1269, 1270, 1277, 1330. 

7 p, Vogt, "Der Nehar Kebar: Ez 1," Biblica 39 (1958), 211-16. 

28 There was a long Byzantine tradition, which passed to the west through the writings 
of Anastasius Bibliothecarius, that the Muslims worshipped a stone or idol known as 
Chobar, which some Christian polemicists even argued was meant to represent the 
goddess Aphrodite. This was of course nothing but a perversion of the place of the Kaba at 
Mecca within Islamic culture. On this phenomenon, see Georgina Buckler, Anna 
Comnena: A Study (London, 1929), pp. 330-31, and Benjamin Z. Kedar, Crusade and 
Mission: European Approaches Towards the Muslims (Princeton, 1984), p. 21. However, I 
think it unlikely that this has any connection with William's use of the name; he was better 
informed on the nature of Islam than most of these writers, and it is difficult to see why he 
should have transformed the idea of an idol into a river. 
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The Book of Ezekiel can be divided into three main thematic sections. The first 
(ch. 1-24) consists of imprecations and judgements against Israel and Judah; the 
second (ch. 25-32) comprises oracles concerning various gentile peoples; the 
third (ch. 33-48) is a hopeful narrative of a renewed Israel, with detailed 
descriptions and regulations concerning the restored Temple. Within the second 
section, relatively short proclamations against Ammon, Moab, Edom, Philistia, 
Tyre and Sidon are followed by a longer continuous prophecy of how Babylonia 
will conquer Egypt (ch. 29—32). One of the major themes of the Chronicon is 
William's attempts to understand and explain God's purpose, a task which 
evidently grew more problematic for him towards the end of his life. In his 
understanding, God had brought the Franks to Palestine to liberate the Holy Land, 
and he had given them victory over enemies superior in numbers. Yet the later 
parts of his narrative are much more pessimistic in tone. Particularly after the rise 
of Saladin William was given to reflecting on why God had evidently withdrawn 
favour from his people, and why their enemies were now prevailing more 
frequently than in the past.? For a theologian seeking understanding of these 
events, the Book of Ezekiel could have offered both explanation and hope. The 
major threat to the Latin settlements came from the rise of Saladin, who had united 
Muslim Syria and Iraq, and most crucially, and conquered Egypt, overthrowing the 
Fatimid caliphate. It was the conquest of Egypt which vastly increased Saladin's 
economic and military resources, and enabled him to pursue the war against the 
Franks on two fronts. The Franks could be seen as new Israelites, established by 
God in the Holy Land. Ezekiel's prophecies of judgement on Israel, and the 
conquest of Egypt by Babylonia, could be read as a prefiguration of events of 
William's own day. The final section of Ezekiel with its promise of renewal of God's 
favour offered an eschatological reading that promised hope for the survival of the 
Frankish states despite their desperate strategic situation toward the end of 
William's life. It is difficult to know whether the echoes of Ezekiel were anything 
more than subconscious association; however, we can sec that William's association 
of the Turks with a river situated in Iraq seems to owe more to exegetical tradition 
than to accurate knowledge of eastern geography. 

Most of the remainder of the chapter describes the election of Seljuk as king of 
the Turks. The use of arrows as a means of random selection is not inherently 
dubious, particularly given the importance of the arrow in Turkish culture.2° 
However, much of the other circumstantial detail is difficult to reconcile with 
known events. William portrays the Turks as being organised in a hundred separate 
tribes. In the eleventh century the Oghuz were known to have consisted of 
twenty-two tribes, out of an original tribal organisation of twenty-four which had 
probably derived from twelve tribes being divided into two formations for 


? Edbury and Rowe, William of Tyre, pp. 151-53. 

9? Bar Hebraeus gives an account of how the caliph Marwan I (684—85) was chosen by 
means of three arrows bearing names of candidates: Bar Hebraeus, The Chronography of 
Abu'l Faraj, ed. Ernest A. Wallis Budge, 2 vols. (London, 1932), 1:103. 
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military purposes?! The idea of the Turks electing a king is closely connected by 
William with the realisation of their numerical strength, occurring only after their 
first entry into Persia. He identifies the king chosen as Seljuk, the eponymous 
ancestor of the family. This statement is inaccurate in several respects. Seljuk had 
died at Jand, before the confederacy left the area of the Syr Darya, approximately 
forty years before the conquest of Khurasan. The ruler of the Oghuz at the time 
implied in William's account was in fact Seljuk's grandson Muhammad Toghril- 
Beg, who after the capture of Nishapur was recognised as the senior member of the 
family and began to use the title sultan.?? William claims Seljuk as a member of a 
similarly named familie Selducorum, which evidently corresponds to a clan or even 
tribe, since it could produce a hundred adult males; in reality Seljuk was a member 
of the Kinik tribe, and the derivative form of his name was only applied to the 
dynasty retrospectively. Originally he had held the high military office of sitbashu, 
and broken away from the rule of the yabghu, and after Seljuk's death leadership of 
the confederacy was vested in his descendants; it is therefore dubious whether 
either Seljuk or Toghril-Beg were ever elected other than by formal acclamation.*? 
In almost all respects, then, the account of the convoluted election of the Turkish 
king conflicts with what we know of the actual circumstances and the answer may 
be that, as in the question of the origin of the Turks, William was again imposing 
westem preconceptions on eastern history. Indeed, it has been suggested that this 
episode reflects William's understanding of the election of Godfrey of Bouillon as 
ruler of Jerusalem in 1099.44 

In general, then, William's account of the Turks gives very little detail that can 
be recognised from eastern sources. There is not even any mention of the 
conversion of the Seljuks to Islam, although this had a prominent place in their 
own traditions and of course was of crucial importance for the history of the 
Middle East. By contrast, much of the account seems to derive from western 
traditions, with clearly identifiable classical and biblical references. It may be 
possible to explain some of the other detail by considering what models may have 
been available to William. 

From Late Antiquity onwards the origins of many western peoples and 
dynasties were recorded in a historiographical genre known as the origo gentis. 
These origin myths were constructed history: that is, they tended to reflect what 
the communities concerned wished to regard as their past at a given time, rather 
than being an accurate reflection of ethnic history. Wenskus and Wolfram have 
argued that the prototypes of the genre were the Gothic histories of Cassiodorus 


91. Agadzhanov, Der Staat der Seldschukiden, pp. 30-31; Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 
pp. 210-11, 219. 

32 Cahen, "Le Malik-Nameh,” p. 45; Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, p. 267. 

33 Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, pp. 220-21; Agadzhanov, Der Staat der Seldschukiden, 
pp. 37-39. 

34 Edbury and Rowe, William of Tyre, pp. 66-67. 
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and Jordanes and they have identified several of its characteristic features. In the 
case of ethnic communities, the people concerned tends to originate in the north, 
very often in Scandinavia. It must leave its country of origin because it cannot feed 
itself and it commences a long migration to a new home. The people sometimes 
fragments (as evidenced in the Fredegar Chronicle), and fights enemies who are 
often far superior in numbers, but wins through in the end. A crucial component is 
what Wolfram calls the “primordial deed,” a key event in which the people crosses a 
sea or river and then defeats its enemies.*° The oldest origin myths of the Germanic 
myths included descent from pagan gods, but as the genre developed peoples and 
dynasties often claimed descent from Trojans, Romans, Israelites, Egyptians and 
others. 

If we look again at William’s account of the Turks in the context of the origo 
gentis, certain features stand out. The Turks originate in the north, but are 
ultimately of Trojan descent. The people fragments, with only part of the Turks 
entering Persia, but their numbers multiply. The crucial events seem to be 
associated with river crossings. The Turks cross the Cobar to escape the 
persecution of the king of Persia. Only then do they realise their true numerical 
strength and their need for a king. The election of Seljuk as king is followed by the 
recrossing of the Cobar and the defeat of the Persian oppressors. The events 
framed by the river crossings seem to correspond to the “primordial deed” of the 
origo gentis. The twelfth century saw a great multiplication of origin stories, 
which tended to be used increasingly to justify national political claims and 
aspirations.” It is likely that in the course of his twenty-year sojourn in France and 
Italy William was exposed to examples of this widespread genre and that he 
incorporated typical features of it into his account of the origin of the Turks. 

What conclusions can we draw from this discussion about William’s practice of 
historiography and in particular about his knowledge of eastern sources? It may 
well be that we have to make a sharp distinction in William's knowledge of 
Islamic affairs. For the Umayyad, early ‘Abbasid and Fatimid caliphates he could 


35 Reinhard Wenskus, Stammesbildung und Verfassung: Das Werden der frühmittel- 
alterlichen Gentes, 2nd edn (Cologne, 1977); Herwig Wolfram, “Einleitung oder 
Überlegungen zur Origo Gentis," in Typen der Ethnogenese unter besonderer 
Berücksichtigung der Bayern, ed. Herwig Wolfram and Walter Pohl, 2 vols. (Vienna, 
1990), 1:19-33; Herwig Wolfram, "Le genre de l'origo gentis," Revue belge de philologie 
et d'histoire 68 (1990), 789—801; idem, “Origo et religio. Ethnic Traditions and Literature 
in Early Medieval Texts," Early Medieval Europe 3 (1994), 19-38; idem, "Origo et 
religio. Ethnische Traditionen und Literatur in frühmittelalterlichen Quellen," in 
Mittelalter: Anndherung an eine fremde Zeit, ed. Wilfried Hartmann (Regensburg, 1993), 
pp. 27-39. 

36 Wolfram, “Le genre de l'origo gentis," pp. 800-01. Wolfram argues that the sea 
crossing derived from Cassiodorus; however, it is also likely that this element was 
reinforced by the example of the Israelites crossing the Red Sea. 

37 Susan Reynolds, "Medieval Origines Gentium and the Community of the Realm,” 
History 68 (1983), 375-90. Typical examples of the genre in the later Middle Ages are 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's Gesta regum Britannie, and the Egyptian descent myth of the 
Scots propounded in the Declaration of Arbroath of 1320. 
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rely on sources such as Sa‘id ibn Batriq, Yahya ibn Sa'id and Sawirus ibn al- 
Mugaffa‘ (perhaps significantly, all of them Christians), who may have been 
augmented by other Egyptian sources procured by King Amalric. As far as the 
earlier history of the Seljuks and Persia were concerned, it would seem that he 
wrote a very general account containing some details easily ascertainable from his 
own time, woven together with elements drawn from biblical, classical and 
medieval western traditions. The De prima origine gentis Turcorum docs not 
suggest much familiarity with Turkish or Persian history and may be less 
indicative of eastern ethnography than of western mythography. 

Nevertheless, William of Tyre's account of the origin of the Turks may provide 
a small but significant insight into his mindset towards the end of his life. The 
association of the Turks with the River Cobar and Babylon suggests that the Book 
of Ezekiel and its promise of divine favour figured in William's thoughts as he 
contemplated the predicaments of the Frankish states. Inside the pessimistic 
analyst of the geopolitics of Outremer, it may just be possible to glimpse a hopeful 
theologian trying to get out. 
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Biblical Quotations and Formulaic Language 
in the Chronicle of William of Tyre 


Since the establishment of modern editorial principles in the mid-nineteenth 
century, one of the main tasks for editors of medieval historical narratives has been 
to identify quotations, allusions and borrowings from other works. While these 
might range from references to the classics to quotations or paraphrases from earlier 
or contemporary authors, the vast majority are usually biblical in origin. Since most 
authors of historiographical works of the High Middle Ages were clerics, the Bible 
and texts deriving from it not only formed the centrepiece of their own education, 
but also offered them a key to an understanding of the course of human history, 
past, present and future.! The scholarly apparatus provided for modern editions of 
medieval texts gives an immediate impression of the frequency of biblical allusions 
contained within them, but we need to exercise caution in how we interpret this 
phenomenon. Can we necessarily assume that, in every case where an editor has 
identified a biblical allusion or resonance, a medieval author was consciously 
referring to Scripture? 

Chroniclers of the crusades are an especially fruitful object to investigate this 
question because the Bible offered a rich potential source of historical parallels, 
metaphor and prophetical allusion that could be employed in the narration of their 
main themes. The struggles of crusaders and settlers against Muslims in the Levant 
meant that they could be depicted as new Israelites, fighting gentiles under divine 
direction, a situation that lent itselfto comparisons with the wars ofthe Jewish people 


' Denys Hay, Annalists and Historians: Western Historiography from the Eighth 


to the Eighteenth Centuries (London, 1977), pp. 12-62; Beryl Smalley, Historians in 
the Middle Ages (London, 1974); Wendelin Knoch, ‘Geschichte als Heilsgeschichte’, in 
Hochmittelalterliches Geschichtsbewufitsein im Spiegel nichthistoriographischer Quellen, 
ed. Hans-Werner Goetz (Berlin, 1998), pp. 19-30; Jennifer A. Harris, ‘The Bible and the 
Meaning of History in the Middle Ages', in The Practice of the Bible in the Middle Ages: 
Production, Reception & Performance in Western Christianity, ed. Susan Boynton and Diane 
J. Reilly (New York, 2011), pp. 84-104; Michael I. Allen, ‘Universal History 300-1000: 
Origins and Western Developments', in Historiography in the Middle Ages, ed. Deborah 
Mauskopf Deliyannis (Leiden, 2012), pp. 17-42. 
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in the Old Testament? The conquest and settlement of Palestine invited a reiteration 
of biblical events associated with particular locations, while Christian defeats and 
hopes of restoration of the Holy Land from the later twelfth century onwards often 
encouraged references to the ancient Jewish prophets of the exilic period. 

In this context, the chronicle of William of Tyre is particularly interesting. The 
period of almost twenty years spent by him at the universities of Paris and Bologna, 
as revealed in the rediscovered autobiographical chapter of the chronicle, included 
six years of study under the Parisian master Peter Lombard, one of the greatest 
theologians of his day, in addition to an education in the liberal arts and canon 
and civil law? This intensive training, unparalleled among the episcopate of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, means that we should have a reasonable expectation that 
William's theological knowledge would inform his historical work, and indeed this 
can be demonstrated during the period in which he was preparing the final version 
of his chronicle. The starting point for any discussion of the religious influence in 
William's work must be the pioneering study of Peter Edbury and John Gordon 
Rowe, which showed how, while William accepted that God repeatedly intervened 
in human affairs, the actions (and also the sins) of men were instrumental in 
determining the outcome of events. In particular, the unification of Syria and Egypt 
under Saladin and the ever-growing threat to the Christian polities in Outremer 
led William increasingly to reflect on the divine purpose and to question why, in 
contrast to the glorious time of the First Crusade, God was evidently permitting the 
unbelievers to prevail.* Edbury and Rowe concluded that William ‘used the Bible 
as he used the Latin classics, as a means of sharing with his audience their common 
heritage’, and that ‘scriptural phrases flowed naturally from his pen'.5 The aim of 
the following discussion is to consider in greater detail how some of these phrases 
were employed by William, by comparing their biblical context with the way in 


? Antonius Hendrikus van Erp, Gesta Francorum, gesta Dei? Motivering en 


rechtvaardiging van de eerste kruistochten door tijdgenoten en moslimse reactie (Amsterdam, 
1982). 

? Robert B. C. Huygens, *Guillaume de Tyr étudiant: Un chapitre (xix.12) de son 
histoire retrouvé', Latomus, 21 (1962), pp. 811—29. An English translation of this chapter 
by G. A. Loud and J. W. Cox can be found in The Crusades: An Encyclopedia, ed. Alan V. 
Murray (4 vols, Santa Barbara, CA, 2006), vol. 4, pp. 1305-7. 

^ E&R, esp. pp. 32-58 and 151-66; Tuomas M. S. Lehtonen, ‘By the Help of God, 
because of Our Sins, and by Chance: William of Tyre Explains the Crusades', in Medieval 
History Writing and Crusading Ideology, ed. Tuomas M. S. Lehtonen and Kurt Villads 
Jensen (Helsinki, 2005), pp. 71-84. Alan V. Murray, *William of Tyre and the Origin of the 
Turks: Observations on Possible Sources of the Gesta orientalium principum', in Dei Gesta 
per Francos: Etudes sur les croisade dédiés à Jean Richard / Crusade Studies in Honour of 
Jean Richard, ed. Michel Balard, Benjamin Z. Kedar and Jonathan Riley-Smith (Aldershot, 
2001), pp. 217-29, posits that William was drawn to the Book of Ezekiel because its promise 
of a renewed divine favour offered hope for the predicaments of the Frankish states. 
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which they are used in the chronicle.* To keep the discussion manageable within 
the length of this essay, it is restricted to cases relating to encounters between the 
Franks and their Muslim enemies. I have avoided William's account of the First 
Crusade (Books 1—9), as much of this derives from the earlier accounts of Fulcher 
of Chartres, Albert of Aachen and other contemporary chroniclers; examples 
chosen have therefore been taken from the later parts of the chronicle dealing with 
the history of Outremer from 1100 to 1186. 

For twelfth-century authors such as William of Tyre the Bible was less fixed 
and even less accessible than we might at first suppose. The text of the Vulgate 
was not completely stabilised until the mid-thirteenth century, and complete Bibles 
were a rarity outside the universities, monasteries and cathedral schools. It was more 
common for clerics to own or have access to parts of the Bible, in the form of the 
Psalter or a gospel harmony. However, the most regular contact of most clerics with 
biblical texts would have been their participation in the liturgy of the church. Many 
established liturgical texts of the West had been in existence before the stabilisation 
of the Vulgate, and ultimately derived from the Old Latin version." So this means 
that in trying to identify biblical allusions we have to be alert to the possibility that 
the phrasing used might not exactly correspond to what is found in the Vulgate. The 
relatively free word order that could be employed in written Latin also means that 
we should not necessarily expect to find fixed sequences of words, but need to look 
out for collocations whose syntax may be broken up by the inclusion of other words. 

We may gain an initial impression of the range and variation in William's 
use of the Bible text within the chronicle from a single passage which contains 
three biblical references. In October 1146 Count Joscelin II recaptured Edessa, 
the former capital of his eponymous county, which had been lost to the Turkish 
leader ‘Imad al-Din Zangi two years previously. The attempt to restore the county 
of Edessa ended in disaster for the Christians after Zangi’s successor Nar al-Din 
quickly besieged the city and routed the attempt of the Franks and their Armenian 
allies to fight their way out: 


... Quibus auditis /etatus est ubique populus christianus et secundum multitudinem 
doloris, quam de illius urbis captivitate conceperat, videntur in ea mensura 
recepisse consolationem. Sed extrema gaudii luctus occupat et subito versa 
est in merorem cithara et dolor natus redivivus peior priore. Noradinus enim, 
audiens quod comes predictam urbem tradentibus civibus receperat, conrogatis 
undique ex omni Orientali tractu militaribus copiis et populis vicinarum urbium 
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voce preconia in unum congregatis, adest subito et urbem in circuitu dispositis 
legionibus vallat obsidione. Erat itaque nostris, sicut scriptum est. foris gladius 
et intus pavor. Nam hostiles exterius acies exitum negant, parant prelia, mortem 
intemptant.* 


[... Hearing this, the Christian people everywhere rejoiced and, just as they had 
felt great sorrow over the capture of that city [Edessa], they seem to have taken 
consolation in similar measure. But mourning took the place of extreme joy and 
suddenly the harp turned into the sound of grief and sorrow was reborn worse 
than before. For Nür al-Din, hearing that the aforesaid city had been handed 
over to the count by its inhabitants, called together strong forces from all of the 
East and summoned the people of neighbouring towns by heralds to assemble at 
one point. Suddenly he appeared and surrounded the city with his legions in a 
siege. Thus it was for our people, as it is written: the sword without, and terror 
within. For the enemy forces outside prevented escape, made ready for battle and 
threatened death.] 


Describing the initial joy of the Christian populace at the recapture of the city, 
William seems to allude to IV Reg 11.20: /aetatusque est omnis populus terrae 
et civitas conquievit (‘and all the people of the land rejoiced, and the city was 
quiet"). This verse occurs in a passage that describes the renewal of the covenant 
between the Jews and God at the beginning of the reign of the infant Jehoash, king 
of Israel. It does not offer any particularly appropriate parallels with the recapture 
of Edessa by the Franks, and seems to be employed in a merely formulaic sense.’ 
The second biblical allusion is far more suitable, since it compares the predicament 
of the besieged Christian population with the sufferings of the prophet Job (Iob 
30.31): versa est in luctum cithara mea et organum meum in vocem flentium (‘My 
harp is turned to mourning, and my organ into the voice of those that weep’). 
However, this quotation is used elsewhere by William in a fairly generic fashion 
to express sorrow. When he discusses how the Muslim general Shirküh and his 
nephew Saladin have overthrown the Fatimid caliphate in Egypt, William offers 
a pessimistic summing up of the new geopolitical situation. He uses a variation of 
the allusion to Job, versa est in luctum cithara nostra, pairing it on this occasion 
with a similar statement from Lamentations (Lam 4.1): quomodo obscuratum est 
aurum mutatus est color optimus (‘How is the gold become dim, the finest colour is 
changed’). The latter quotation is an appropriate sentiment given that William had 
a shrewd awareness that the rich economic resources of Egypt could no longer be 
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exploited to the advantage of the kingdom of Jerusalem.” The final allusion in the 
passage dealing with the loss of Edessa is also appropriate to the situation, but it 
represents the most explicit biblical reference of the three, giving a fairly close echo 
of the book of Deuteronomy (Dt 32.25): foris vastabit eos gladius et intus pavor 
iuvenem simul ac virginem lactantem cum homine sene (* Without, the sword shall 
lay them waste, and terror within, both the young man and the virgin, the sucking 
child with the man in years’). This example differs from the previous ones in two 
respects. Firstly, the reference to the Bible is signalled explicitly by the introductory 
words sicut scriptum est (‘as it is written’). Secondly, William's comment has the 
character of the fulfilment of a prophecy that occurs in Scripture. 

These three examples show quite varying degrees of appropriateness to the 
matter discussed. The first of William's allusions simply seems to be an extension of 
the biblical phrase /aetatus est ... populus, without having any deeper significance 
in its immediate context. Similar examples occur elsewhere. In describing an 
expedition that Saladin led from Egypt to Damascus in 1182, William states that 
the sultan intended to use the opportunity to ravage the lands held by the Franks 
beyond the Jordan: 


Adiecit etiam ut in veniendo regionem nostrum que est trans lordanem pro posse 
dampnificaret aut fruges succendendo, que iam albe erant ad messem, aut unum 
vel plura de presidiis nostris, que in ea erant provincia, violenter expugnando."! 


[By entering our region which lay beyond the Jordan he intended either to destroy 
the crops that were now white and ready for the harvest, or to take by storm one 
or more of the strongholds which were located in that province.] 


The reference to the crops originates from John 4.35, levate oculos vestros et videte 
regiones quae albae sunt iam ad messem (‘lift up your eyes, and see the countries. 
For they are white already to harvest’). It is difficult to see any particular point 
to this quotation, which derives from the encounter of Christ with the Samaritan 
woman, and it simply seems to be used by William as an appropriate, literary means 
to describe the ripeness of the crops that were under threat. Similarly, when William 
describes the capture of the town of Caesarea by the Franks of Jerusalem and their 
crusader allies in 1101 (which is discussed in more detail below), he states in the 
words of the Psalms (Ps. 73.21) that the Christian soldiers had once been pauper et 
inops (‘poor and needy’) but that they became wealthy from their plunder. There is 
no deeper significance in the reference, and the Latin phrase seems to be employed 
as a familiar formula to describe the indigent state of the soldiers before the siege. 
In William's account of the siege of the Egyptian-held port of Ascalon in 1153, 
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he describes how, when the resistance of the Fatimid garrison was crumbling, the 
leaders of the Frankish forces parleyed with them. The speech attributed to these 
leaders begins with the words: 


Viri Ascalonite et qui habitatis intra portas istas, nostis, et nemo vobis melius, 
quam periculosis et difficilibus cum populo isto ferreo et in proposito nimium 
pertinaci iam per annos quinquaginta luctam habuerimus experimentis .... 


[Men of Ascalon, who dwell within these gates, you know, and no one better 
than you, how dangerous and difficult a struggle we have waged against this 
redoubtable people for fifty years, so persistent in their purpose ....] 


This rather rhetorical beginning signals that the direct speech quoted here is a 
literary construction (written some three decades after the event) rather than a 
verbatim rendering of what might have been said by the Frankish leaders in 1153. 
Edbury and Rowe note that William was relatively sparing in his use of fictionalised 
speeches after his account of the First Crusade, so at first sight this example would 
seem to have a certain importance. Huygens identifies it as containing a reference 
to a passage in the Acts of the Apostles (Acts 2.14) describing the miracle of 
Pentecost, when members of diverse nationalities understood the Galilean apostles 
in their own tongues. When some of the bystanders mock the apostles, Peter 
rebukes them, saying: viri iudaei et qui habitatis Hierusalem universi hic vobis 
notum sit et auribus percipite verba mea (‘Ye men of Judea, and all you that dwell 
in Jerusalem, be this known to you and with your ears receive my words"). This 
could perhaps be taken as implying that the people of Ascalon are being condemned 
for their resistance, but in that case one might have expected William to quote 
more of the Bible verse. In fact the biblical reference to Jerusalem and the Jews is 
simply replaced by words referring to the people of Ascalon. A similar case occurs 
when William describes how Saladin invades Transjordan in 1172 and besieges 
the castle of Montréal. He concludes by describing how the Turks abandoned the 
siege: Ubi cum per dies aliquot inutiliter consumpsisset operam videns quod non 
proficeret, indicto suis reditu viam solitudinis ingressus in Egyptum reversus est 
(‘After spending several days on this work to no avail and seeing that it would have 
no effect, he [Saladin] ordered his men to depart and returned to Egypt by way of 
the desert’). The phrase via solitudinis seems to be an echo of a description from 
the account of how Joshua drew his enemies into an ambush (Ios 8.15): Josue vero 
et omnis Israhel cesserunt loco simulantes metum et fugientes per viam solitudinis 
(‘But Josue, and all Israel gave back, making as if they were afraid, and fleeing 
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by the way of the wilderness"). However, the reference is so abbreviated that it 
can surely only be considered formulaic. It may have occurred to William because 
it described journeys between Egypt and the Holy Land, but since the Israelites 
were returning from Egypt to their ancestral home, we should not read a deeper 
significance into it. There is certainly no implication of Saladin's troops falling 
back to lure the Franks out of their position in the manner of the ancient Israelites. 
I would suggest that William employed phrases such as via solitudinis, pauper et 
inops, albe ... ad messem and laetatus ... populus as formulaic building blocks that 
could be incorporated into newly formed sentences as required. 

In some cases there is a closer correspondence with the biblical text, although 
the appropriateness of the comparison again varies. One of the amirs in Saladin's 
army during his invasion of Palestine in 1177 was a renegade Armenian named 
Ivelinus (Jawali), who, we are told, relicta mediatoris dei et hominum fide ad 
gentilem impietatem devia sequutus se contulerat (‘having abandoned the faith of 
the mediator between God and men, had gone over to the impiety of the gentiles 
and no longer followed the straight path"). This description employs a phrase 
from the First Letter of Timothy (I Tim 2.5), unus et mediator Dei et hominum 
(‘one mediator of God and men’), as an elegant synonym for Jesus Christ; there is 
no deeper theological relevance. We can discern rather more of William's thought 
processes in a description of how the Franks besieged a Muslim-held fortress near 
Antioch in 1157—58. Here he relates how a projectile hurled from one of their siege 
machines killed the Muslim commander. Then, he says: 


Quo defuncto tanquam pastore percusso disperse sunt oves et tanquam arena 
sine calce sibi invicem non coherentes destiterunt ab illa quam prius habuerant 
resistendi pertinacia.!5 


[After he died, the people dispersed like sheep when the shepherd is struck down, 
and as sand without lime cannot hold together, so they ceased the obstinate 
resistance which they had hitherto shown]. 


This sentence seems at first sight to allude to a passage in which the prophet Ezekiel 
is commanded by the Lord to rebuke ‘evil shepherds’ — that is earthly authorities — 
who are contrasted with the true shepherd who is yet to come (Ez 34.4—5): 


quod infirmum fuit non consolidastis et quod aegrotum non sanastis. quod fractum 
est non alligastis et quod abiectum est non reduxistis quod perierat non quaesistis 
sed cum austeritate imperabatis eis et cum potentia. et dispersae sunt oves meae 
eo quod non esset pastor. et factae sunt in devorationem omnium bestiarum agri 
et dispersae sunt. 
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[The weak you have not strengthened, and that which was sick you have not 
healed, that which was broken you have not bound up, and that which was driven 
away you have not brought again, neither have you sought that which was lost: 
but you ruled over them with rigour, and with a high hand. And my sheep were 
scattered, because there was no shepherd and they became the prey of all the 
beasts of the field, and were scattered.] 


William seems to be using this reference in order to express a universal truth. 
However, the biblical text states only that the sheep were scattered because of 
the absence of the shepherd. William changes the biblical metaphor into a simile, 
altering its sense by stating that the sheep are dispersed when the shepherd is struck 
down, in order to make it fit the description of a soldier killed in a siege. In the 
biblical text the sheep also figure as a metaphor for God's people, so its application 
to the followers of a Muslim leader is hardly appropriate. So while the language 
of this passage is obviously influenced by the Bible it is difficult to regard it as a 
deliberate quotation, since William has adapted it to the situation he is describing, 
changing its sense in the process. 

We are on the firmest ground in cases where a reference to a biblical origin is 
signalled explicitly by William through a phrase denoting its provenance, such as 
sicut scriptum est (‘as it is written’), as in one of the examples discussed above, 
but this is also done by reference to prophecy, meaning that a biblical verse is 
interpreted as having foretold events in William's own time. In describing the 
aftermath of the victory won by King Baldwin IV over Saladin at Mont Gisard 
in 1177, William describes how the Franks brought back rich booty after routing 
the Muslims: exultantes secundum prophete dictum quasi victores capta preda, 
quando dividunt spolia (‘rejoicing, as it is said bv the prophet. like victors when 
they divide the spoils they have taken"). He uses the words of Isaiah (Is 9.3): 
laetabunter coram te sicut laetuntur in messe sicut exultant quando dividunt spolia 
(‘They shall rejoice before thee, as they that rejoice in the harvest, as conquerors 
rejoice after taking a prey, when they divide the spoils’). The image may have 
occurred to William because it is already used as a simile in the biblical text, but he 
has altered the original syntax to fit in with his own phrasing. 

The final example to be considered here combines a reference to prophecy with 
the transitional phrase quod scriptum est. This occurs in a passage that describes 
the siege and capture of the city of Caesarea by the forces of King Baldwin I and 
his Genoese allies in May 1101. The city was inhabited by a predominantly Muslim 
population which owed allegiance to the Fatimid caliphate of Egypt. The Muslim 
leaders refused the terms that Baldwin offered and eventually the city was taken 
by assault. In keeping with the king’s policy of emptying the coastal cities of their 
Muslim inhabitants, the population was put to the sword and the town given over to 
plunder. William describes the slaughter with an explicit Bible reference: 
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Occisis autem per loca varia omnibus pene civibus adultis, virgunculis vix 
parcitur et pueris inpuberibus: hic dabatur vere ad litteram intueri quod scriptum 
est in propheta: tradidit dominus in captivitatem virtutem eorum et fortitudinem 
eorum in manus inimici." 


[Almost all of the adult citizens were slaughtered in different places, only the 
young girls and boys being spared: this truly fulfils that which is written in the 
prophet: the Lord delivered their strength into captivity and their glory into the 
enemy 5 hand.] 


The biblical quotation can be identified as Psalm 77.61, in the so-called Gallican 
version of the Psalms, which was common in France during the High Middle Ages: 
et tradidit in captivitatem virtutem eorum in manus inimici (‘And he delivered their 
strength into captivity: and their beauty into the hands of the enemy’). William's 
main source for this episode, Fulcher of Chartres, agrees that only a few of the 
Muslims were spared, but neither he nor Albert of Aachen cites the Bible verse, 
which can therefore be regarded as William's own addition to the account.' 
However, there is one significant problem with William's use of the Bible in this 
case. The crusaders who conquered Palestine from the Muslims in 1099 identified 
themselves as new Israelites who had come to liberate the Promised Land from the 
gentiles. This association is evident in almost all of the contemporaneous narratives 
of the crusade and of William's chronicle himself. Yet this particular Psalm is one 
that is critical of the behaviour of the ancient people of Israel. Even though the 
Lord had driven out the gentiles and given the land of Israel to the Jews, they failed 
to keep his commandments and resorted to graven images. As a result, the Lord 
punished them: *And he shut up his people under the sword: and he despised his 
inheritance’ (Ps. 77.62), which is the immediate context of the Bible verse cited by 
William. However, if William believes that an ancient prophecy was fulfilled by 
the actions of King Baldwin I and the Franks of Jerusalem, he is mistaken, since 
his allusion is the wrong way round. According to the understanding of his time, 
the Franks are the new Israelites. Yet the terrible slaughter is wrought not on the 
Lord's own people, as in the Psalm, but on the Muslims of Caesarea, who in the 
understanding of twelfth-century Christians would be identified with the gentiles. 
So it would appear that, on this occasion, William of Tyre has made use of a biblical 
allusion which seems to superficially fit the events he is describing but restore 
makes no sense when considered in its original meaning. 

This brief study has shown that William of Tyre's allusions to the Bible are quite 
diverse and show varying degrees of appropriateness. While, like most clerical 
writers, he was greatly influenced by the Vulgate and liturgical texts which were 
related to it, not all of his allusions can be considered as conscious references to 
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biblical truth. Memorable phrases and syntactical constructions were employed as 
the building blocks of narrative, often in ways that had no deeper significance. 
Chroniclers repeatedly employed ready-made formulaic phrases because this was 
the way that they were accustomed to hearing and reading Latin, and I suggest 
that, in William's case, he readily made use of these in a manner that was often 
unconscious in its intention. We need to distinguish these frequent occurrences 
from cases where William deliberately employed a complete Bible verse or verses, 
which he introduced as evidence of a universal truth or as a prophetic statement. 
However, even some of the cases examined suggest that William did not always 
think through the appropriateness of such quotations. Biblical language is central 
to William's literary style, but the extent to which the actual sense of the Bible 
influenced his thinking will require further investigation. 


XX 


Franks and Indigenous Communities in Palestine 
and Syria (1099-1187): A Hierarchical Model 
of Social Interaction in the Principalities of Outremer 


One of the most important scenes of the encounter between East and West in the 
Middle Ages was Outremer, that "land beyond the sea" stretching from northern 
Syria and Upper Mesopotamia to southern Palestine, where four Western 
principalities were established in the wake of the First Crusade (1096-1099): from 
north to south, the county of Edessa, the principality of Antioch, the county of 
Tripoli, and the kingdom of Jerusalem. From their foundation until their final 
extinction in 1291 these territories were ruled by French-speaking members of the 
Latin Church, who were descended from the original conquerors and from 
subsequent waves of immigration from Western Europe. Although the four 
polities of Outremer are often referred to in modern historical writing as the 
“Crusader States," this term is misleading. While the modern term “crusader” is, 
strictly speaking, anachronistic in a twelfth-century context, most scholars accept 
it as a pragmatic and useful definition of someone who took a vow to fight for the 
Christian faith in an enterprise which had been defined and approved by the 
papacy, with the objective of gaining a spiritual reward. 

This definition means that only the initial, conquering generation and some later 
immigrants were actually crusaders; from around 1130 onwards, the vast majority 
of the inhabitants of European descent had themselves been born in the East. A 
more accurate name would be that used by the Western settlers themselves, 
namely the Old French ethnonym Francs (rendered in Latin as Franci), or in 
modern English, "Franks." This name was not the result of a transference of the 
ethnic name for the contemporary French; rather, it seems to have been adopted 
as a collective designation by the settlers themselves, who originated from many 
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different parts of Europe, from the names given to them by Byzantines and 
Muslims, who for centuries had lumped all Western Christians together as Frangoi 
in Greek and al-Ifranj in Arabic.’ 

The Franks of Outremer ruled over a complex array of native communities 
belonging to the three great monotheistic faiths, each of which comprised diverse 
elements. Firstly, there were those belonging to various Eastern Christian 
churches: the Melkites (or Greek Orthodox), the Jacobites (or Syrian Orthodox), the 
Armenian Orthodox, and the Maronites. Secondly, there were the two main 
branches of the Judaic tradition in the Near East, that is the Jews and the 
Samaritans. Thirdly, there were Muslims of various Sunni and Shi'ite sects, both 
settled and nomadic. The aim of this essay is firstly to survey the main historical 
theories concerning the nature of the relationship between the conquerors and 
their indigenous subjects, and secondly to provide a descriptive model of this 
relationship which can accommodate the results of recent research. 


1. Previous Historical Models: Integration versus Segregation 


Up until the end of the Second World War, the prevailing interpretation of the 
society of Outremer was that promulgated by French historians such as 
Emmanuel-Guillaume Rey (1837-1916), Louis Madelin (1871-1956) and René 
Grousset (1885-1952) and others; similar views were advanced by the British 
antiquarian Claude Reignier Conder (1868-1909). Since the period of these writers' 
activity coincided with the greatest expansion of the French and British colonial 
empires, itis scarcely surprising that they regarded the rule of the medieval Franks 
as being both benevolent and beneficial. In the period after the First World War, 
such interpretations also served as a historical precedent and ideological 
justification for the acquisition of colonies and mandated territories by France and 
Britain in Greater Syria and Palestine. Thus Conder drew direct parallels between 
the medieval period and his own day: 
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In our own times we see perhaps the first signs of a new awakening; and the tide sets 
once more from Europe to the shores of Acre and to the Nile. For more than thirty 
years the old County of Tripoli and Seigneurie of Beirut have now been ruled by 
Christians. Cyprus has passed to the nation which conquered it under Richard Lion 
Heart; and Englishmen have done what St. Louis failed to do in Egypt. Tunis has fallen 
to the race of that great Christian monarch; and the commerce of the West, in Syria and 
Asia Minor, presses once more upon the Turkish Empire. The Holy Land is fuller of 
pilgrims to-day than it ever was in the best times of Latin rule; and even Damascus 
cannot resist the inroads of Western enterprise. A happier time may be in store for 
Syria than it has known as yet; but we must not forget that much of what we now 
enjoy is due to the brave and wise rulers who founded the kingdom of Jerusalem, and 
to the men of science and learning who taught to them the secrets of the East, and 
preserved the fruits of earlier human thought and labour, during centuries when all 
was dark in Europe. The Crusades were no wild raids on Palestine, resulting only in 
misery and destruction. The kingdom of Jerusalem was the model ofjust and moderate 
rule, such as we boast to have given to India, under somewhat similar conditions; but 
the benefits of these two stirring centuries have as yet been mainly enjoyed in the 
West, and a debt due by the Frank has still to be paid in the East? 


For Conder and his French counterparts, the society of Outremer was 
characterized by an integration of natives and newcomers. Their views were 
summarized by another British historian, Raymond Charles ("Otto") Smail 
(1913-1986): "the Latin states, it is said, were peopled by a cosmopolitan yet 
integrated society in which the various racial and religious elements were happily 
blended, and which had an inner life and strength of its own." 

However, Smail himself was unconvinced by such arguments, concluding that 
"the basic feature of the Latin states was the imposition of a numerically small 
military aristocracy over the mass of the native population. This ruling class 
exploited the subject peoples economically by means of social arrangements which 
they found in existence, and which were akin to those they had known in Europe. 
Otherwise they made little difference to the daily life of the Syrians."* While Smail 
rejected the earlier integrationist model as early as 1956, his arguments formed 
only part of a larger work dealing primarily with the history of warfare in the 
twelfth-century Levant. The most influential treatment of the question was 
provided by the Israeli historian Joshua Prawer (1917-1990), who in 1972 argued 
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that the crusades "are the opening chapter of European expansion and foreshadow 
alllater colonial movements." Yet his interpretation of this case of colonialism was 
quite different from that of the earlier integrationist views, and dismissed these as 
“wishful thinking, a deliberate attempt to prove the viability of contemporary 
colonial situations in North Africa and the Near East." 

Born in Poland, Prawer migrated to Palestine while it was administered under 
the British mandate and became active as a scholar in the newly-founded state of 
Israel; his interpretations might thus be described as post-colonial, in contrast to 
those of the integrationist school of the colonial period. In the concluding chapter 
of his study of 1972, Prawer postulated three possible solutions for the pattern of 
co-existence which might prevail between conquerors and indigenous peoples: "a 
purely Latin Christian society, an eventual mixed Roman and oriental-Christian 
society, or a mixed European and oriental (Moslem and Christian) society." He 
immediately dismissed the first as impractical on the grounds that it would have 
required the unrealistic expulsion of the entire native population and replacement 
by immigrants. He scarcely discussed the second, but concluded by judging the 
kingdom of Jerusalem as a mixed European and oriental society, on the main 
grounds that the conquerors relied on native Christians and Muslims alike as a 
labour force. He argued, however, that its salient feature was a social gulf between 
conquerors on the one side and all of the conquered peoples on the other, which 
encompassed the rejection of each side by the other and the absence of any 
assimilation between the two. This “dual society," as he terms it, was characterized 
by “non-integration, or more exactly Apartheid,” in which “native Christians were 
treated no better than Moslems, Jews or Samaritans.”” 

In the subsequent study of the history of Outremer and the crusades in general, 
the segregationist model propounded by Prawer largely superseded the earlier 
integrationist interpretations. Yet while his works show a vast range of 
scholarship and erudition, significant objections can be raised to some of his 
interpretations, even on the basis of evidence which he presented himself. The 
Franks made no systematic efforts to convert their subject Muslim populations, 
even if some individuals voluntarily accepted Christianity.’ This contrasts with the 


Joshua Prawer, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem: European Colonialism in the Middle Ages (London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1972), 469, 512. See also Prawer, Crusader Institutions (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1980). 

Prawer, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (see note 5), 504. 

Prawer, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (see note 5), 524, 510. 

See, for example, Hans Eberhard Mayer, Geschichte der Kreuzztige, 10th ed. (1960; Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 2005), 191: "die große Trennungslinie verlief nicht wie sonst zwischen adlig und 
nichtadlig, sondern zwischen Franken und Nichtfranken" (the major dividing line ran not, as 
elsewhere, between noble and non-nobie, but between Franks and non-Franks). 

Benjamin Z. Kedar, Crusade and Mission: European Approaches Towards the Muslims (Princeton: 
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attitude displayed by the Franks toward the regional church organizations. At the 
time of the conquest, the Franks took the decision to treat the Melkite Church as 
a branch and integral part of the Latin Church, and essentially took over its 
institutions. 

Of course this was a form of ecclesiastical aggrandizement by which the Franks 
were able to secure control of the bishoprics, the main shrine churches, and 
considerable urban and rural property. Yet it must be remembered that many of 
the Melkite bishoprics were vacant at the time of the conquest, and a church 
organization had to be built up for the newly established principalities. At a lower 
level, the Melkites were left in possession of numerous parish churches and 
monasteries, even within the city of Jerusalem itself." One could interpret the 
actions of the Franks less cynically as being in the spirit of the aims of the crusade 
as articulated by Pope Urban II, who in his recruitment activities had stressed the 
liberation of the Christians of the East as much as the recovery of the Holy Places. 
Yet the Latin Church was also concerned to seek accommodations with the non- 
Chalcedonian churches which had long broken with the Byzantine and Roman 
traditions. In 1184 a union was achieved with the Maronite Church of the Lebanon, 
while further efforts were made later to bring about union with other churches." 


Princeton University Press, 1984), 57-83. For examples of how some medieval poets viewed the 
Muslims, see John Tolan, John Tolan, “Saracens and [franj: Rivalries, Emulation, and 
Convergences,” John Tolan, Henry Laurens, and Gilles Veinstein, with a foreword by John L. 
Esposito, Europe and the Islamic World (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2012), 9-107; 
here100-05. 

Prawer, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (see note 5), 220-26: Bernard Hamilton, The Latin Church 
in the Crusader States: The Secular Church (London: Variorum, 1980); Hamilton, “The Latin Church 
in the Crusader States,” East and West in the Crusader States: Context — Contacts — Confrontations, ed. 
Krijnie Ciggaar, Adelbert Davids and Herman Teule. Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta, 75 (Leuven: 
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Studies, Leuven, 2001), 85-96; Johannes Pahlitzsch and Daniel Baraz, “Christian Communities in 
the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099-1187 CE,” Christians and Christianity in the Holy Land: From 
the Origins to the Latin Kingdoms, ed. Ora Limor and Guy G. Stroumsa. Cultural Encounters in Late 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages, 5 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2006), 205-38. The religious term "Melkite" 
derives from Syriac malka and Arabic malik, meaning “king,” i.e., the Byzantine emperor, and is 
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H. Griffith, "The Church of Jerusalem and the 'Melkites': The Making of an ‘Arab Orthodox’ 
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above), 175-204. 
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These contrasting attitudes displayed toward Muslims and native Christians in the 
sphere of religion do not suggest that the Franks treated all Eastern communities 
indifferently. 

Since the publication of Prawer's work some important studies have appeared 
which raise significant doubts about the accuracy of his model of a "dual society." 
One such doubt relates to the character of the Frankish settlement. Prawer argued 
that "almost the entire Frankish population was concentrated in the cities," 
although he also highlighted the existence of some newly founded Frankish 
villages in the countryside." However, in a detailed study of Frankish rural 
settlement, Ronnie Ellenblum adduces an array of archaeological and 
topographical evidence alongside written sources to show that in many areas of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem - and far more than were discussed by Prawer — Franks 
lived side by side with Syrian Christians, with both groups often making use of 
shared facilities such as churches.” He perceptively states that the earlier “French 
model would have been far more acceptable had its proponents claimed that the 
‘Franco-Syrian’ society consisted only of Franks and Eastern Christians and did not 
include the Muslim component of the population." He concludes that his own 
findings point to a synthesis between this older, integrationist model and the more 
recent, segregationist model propounded by Smail and Prawer." 

In the same year as the publication of Ellenblum's book, Kedar argued along 
similar lines in a study of relations between Latins and Eastern Christians: "the 
Franks indeed were liberators who turned into the rulers of the Oriental Christians 
they had come to liberate - but they were rulers who felt relatively at ease among 
their Oriental Christian subjects and maintained manifold relations with them." 
Both of these judgements argue for a degree of accommodation between Franks 
and native Christians which was rather fundamentally different to that shown by 
the conquerors towards their Muslim subjects. 

Since Prawer's work was largely concerned with the kingdom of Jerusalem, he 
paid less attention to the society of the three more northerly Frankish 
principalities; this in itself is a weakness in any wider interpretation of "colonial" 
society given that these areas contained a larger proportion of native Christians 
than Palestine, and that they clearly belonged to the same wider political and 
cultural milieu in the twelfth century. This lacuna was met with the publication of 
a study by Christopher MacEvitt which concentrates on relations between Franks 
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Benjamin Z. Kedar, "Latins and Oriental Christians in the Frankish Levant, 1099-1291,” Sharing 
the Sacred: Religious Contacts and Conflicts in the Holy Land, First-Fifteenth Centuries CE, ed. Aryeh 
Kofsky and Guy G. Stroumsa (Jerusalem: Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 1998), 209-22; here 221. 
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and Eastern Christians in the county of Edessa and the principality of Antioch. He, 
too, concludes that the segregationist model was flawed, presenting an alternative 
which he calls "rough tolerance," explaining this term thus: 


I use the term "tolerance" because the practices of rough tolerance allowed the 
coexistence of diverse religious and ethnic communities without the legal or social 
structures of control or domination that were emerging in contemporary Latin Europe; 
it was "rough" because political power rested largely in the hands of the new Frankish 
aristocracy, who employed it against indigenous communities as they felt necessary. 


McEvitt adduces numerous examples of tolerance on the part of the Franks, to 
such an extent that one wonders whether the description "rough" is really an 
appropriate qualifier for a society which allowed "the easy flow of persons and 
practices across social and religious boundaries."" One could actually argue that 
the range of religious and social interactions described by him indicates a 
relationship which was more benevolent and cooperative than a fundamentally 
oppressive regime on the part of the Frankish rulers. 

The interpretations of Ellenblum, Kedar, and McEvitt all agree that the Franks' 
relationships with Eastern Christians were far fuller and more positive than with 
the Muslims, which suggests that neither the integrationist nor the segregationalist 
model can be regarded as satisfactory. I would argue that we need a new model 
which not only can accommodate the findings of these scholars, but which will 
provide a more nuanced and accurate interpretation which can be applied to all 
ofthe principalities of Outremer in the period 1099-1187. As previous models have 
been primarily concerned with the attitudes and policies of the Franks, this essay 
will start by asking how they perceived and classified the natives of the countries 
that they ruled. One important point made by McEvitt is that much of what is 
often argued about the legal status of native communities derives from the 
writings of thirteenth-century Frankish jurists, which reflect a rather different 
political and social reality from those of the previous century.” For this reason the 
following discussion will confine itself to evidence and conditions from the period 
before 1187, concentrating on pragmatic issues of interaction: the distribution of 
populations in a spatial sense, the diverse social structures, and arrangements of 
the native communities as a factor in their interactions with the Franks, and the 
extent to which these communities were active participants in the maintenance of 
Frankish rule. 
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2. Frankish Perceptions of Indigenous Identity 


Modern historians have largely taken the view that the essential component in the 
identity of communities in the Near East was religious affiliation, and this was 
undoubtedly one of the most important criteria for the native peoples themselves. 
However, the Franks did not simply distinguish between Christians, Muslims, or 
Jews, but made further distinctions between individual communities within these 
larger categories. This phenomenon can be illustrated by a few examples from 
Western sources. Describing how the army of the First Crusade approached the 
town of Bethlehem in 1099, the chronicler Fulcher of Chartres states that “when the 
Christians who dwelt there, Greeks and Syrians, discovered that the Franks had 
arrived, they were completely overcome with joy. However, at first they did not 
know who these people were and thought they might be Turks or Arabs.” 
Similarly, William of Tyre describes how King Baldwin II of Jerusalem 
attempted to secure provision of the food supplies for his capital: "Moreover, to 
the Syrians, Greeks, Armenians, and all men of whatever nation, even to the 
Saracens, he gave the free privilege of carrying into the Holy City without tax 
wheat, barley, and any kind of pulse."? Such examples show Christian Greeks, 
Syrians, and Armenians, as well as Muslim Arabs and Turks, each distinguished 
as a separate nation (Lat. natio) or race (gens). Up to the twelfth century, writers in 
Western Europe tended to use the word "Saracens" as a blanket term for all 
Muslims, whether Arabs, Berbers or Turks.” However, narrative and documentary 
sources written in Outremer had a more precise and informed usage. The Saraceni 
(Saracens) are distinguished from the Turks, who formed the ruling caste of hostile 
external polities such as Damascus and Aleppo, but the term is not simply a 


Fulcher of Chartres, Fulcheri Carnotensis Historia Hierosolymitana (1095-1127), ed. Heinrich 
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synonym for Arabs, as the Saracens are also distinguished from other speakers of 
Arabic. For example, a charter of King Baldwin III of Jerusalem confirming an 
exchange of fiefs in 1161 refers to "Syrian and Saracen villeins" (cum omnibus 
villanis Surianis sive Saracenis) living in Transjordan.” This and other sources also 
distinguish between Saracens and Bedouins (Beduini), that is the nomads who 
lived on the frontiers of Frankish territory, who are regarded as a separate people. 
The name Saraceni can thus be seen to apply to the settled, Arabic-speaking 
population in contrast to the Christian Syrians and the Muslim nomads as well as 
to the Turks.? The Franks were also aware that many of the urban populations 
contained Jews, noting that they sometimes fought alongside the Saracens when 
the Franks attacked their cities.” 

The Franks themselves retained the French language for the duration of their 
settlement, and relatively few of them felt the need to learn Arabic or other 
indigenous tongues.” Since language was a key marker of difference between the 
rulers and the ruled, it is scarcely surprising that within the broader categories of 
Christians and Muslims, the Franks accorded greater weight to language than 
precise religious affiliation as a badge of identity. The Latin name Suriani (or Syri) 
is consistently applied to all native Christians who spoke Arabic or Syriac in 
everyday life, although they may have used Greek or Syriac as liturgical 
languages. The Syrians were distributed widely, but belonged to three different 
confessions. Melkite Syrians were largely found in the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Jacobites were most numerous in the county of Edessa, but they also formed 
minorities in the principality of Antioch and in Palestine." The Maronites were 
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confined to the county of Tripoli and the northern frontier areas of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem, roughly corresponding to the modern Lebanon.” 

However, the identity of the Syrians as Arabic- or Syriac-speaking Christians 
was more significant to the Franks than their confessional allegiance. Similarly, the 
“Greeks” (Graeci), mostly found in the principality of Antioch, belonged to the 
Melkite Church like large numbers of the Syrians, but are invariably distinguished 
from the latter in Frankish usage on the basis of their language. Finally, the Franks 
regarded the Armenians as a single people even though a minority of them, 
especially those who had traditions of Byzantine service, belonged to the Melkite 
Church rather than the separated Armenian Orthodox Church which had the 
allegiance of the majority.” At times when the Latin Church had dealings with the 
Eastern churches it was clear that it would need to be aware of the precise 
theological and liturgical differences between them; similarly, guides written for 
Western pilgrims were often keen to explain the religious diversity of the region 
and above all the city of Jerusalem." Such texts understandably make a greater 
number of distinctions, but the sheer frequency of the ethno-linguistic terminology 
found innarrative and documentary sources suggests that it more readily reflected 
the prevailing perceptions of the Franks. Since Ellenblum, Kedar, and MacEvitt 
agree that the Franks treated all Eastern Christians better than all of their Muslim 
subjects, can we develop their findings to take account of this more differentiated 
classification which the Franks themselves employed? 
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3. Interactions between Franks and Easterners 


To accept the segregationist model fully it would be necessary to agree that the 
Franks kept themselves separate from all indigenous peoples in their living 
arrangements. In some cases they did indeed take drastic measures which resulted 
in separation of population, although this did not apply to all of the native 
communities. At the time of the conquest, most of the coastal towns had a mainly 
Muslim population. These towns were gradually reduced in a long series of sieges, 
so that all of them had been taken by 1124 with the exception of Ascalon, which 
finally fell in 1153. Where a town was able to capitulate on terms, the Saracens 
were allowed to leave with their possessions, and most of those seem to have 
relocated to the nearest Muslim-held territory, possibly paying some kind of 
indemnity for the privilege; in at least one case (the capture of Sidon), many — 
presumably the poorer classes who were unable to redeem themselves— were not 
allowed to depart but were detained by the Franks in a state of servitude.” If a 
town resisted and was taken by storm, the Franks carried out massacres of the 
Muslims (and in many cases, the Jews), sparing only high-profile captives who 
could be ransomed.” The ports were vital for communications with the West and 
the protection of the pilgrim trade, and the measures implemented in each case 
show that the Franks were determined to maintain security by extinguishing the 
Saracen urban populations. The countryside was another matter: the rural 
Saracens were required as cultivators and laborers and so the Franks could not 
afford to carry out mass expulsions in the same way that they had done in the 
cities. Although they may have been obliged to surrender some of their mosques 
the Saracens were allowed to follow their own faith. There is one known case of 
voluntary mass emigration, when a large number of followers of Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Qudama, a jurist of the Hanbali sect, fled from the region of Nablus 
to Damascus in 1156, but this resulted from a clear case of oppression and 
curtailment of freedom of worship." Even though Muslims were barred from 
residence within the city of Jerusalem they were allowed to enter to sell foodstuffs 
and visit sites of religious significance.” 
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One explanation which has been suggested for the relative docility of the rural 
Saracens is that any who fled from Frankish rule would have only found a 
similarly disadvantaged status in territories ruled by Turkish or Kurdish rulers.” 
Yet we should also consider the overall social structure of the Muslim community 
as a whole after the conquest. The forced removal or destruction of much of the 
Saracen urban population in the period up to around 1125 also meant that the 
Muslims were deprived of most of the social elite within their communities - 
merchants, industrialists, qadis, workshop owners, estate owners - leaving the 
Saracens largely as a body of lower-class labourers and agriculturalists, living as 
villeins or slaves tied to the land. They had no natural leaders or intellectuals other 
than some rural shaykhs.? It is thus not surprising that they formed a subject 
population which was not only subservient, but had little or no interaction with 
the majority of the Franks. 

The Bedouin were rather better off, as their nomadic lifestyle made them less 
easy to control; they were generally left to their own devices as long as they paid 
tribute, which was assigned to Frankish lords as if it constituted a fief. The only 
way for Saracens to rise up the social scale was probably to convert to Christianity. 
Given the Franks’ reluctance to carry out proselytizing, this was a rare occurrence, 
but we can find instances of individuals who must have been converts, such as 
Willelmus Baptizatus de Blanca Garda, Uldrichus Baptizatus and Gaifredus Baptizatus, 
who were important enough to figure as witnesses on documents. The last of these 
three men is also identified as a Turcopole, that is one of the corps of light cavalry 
who seem to have fought in the Turkish manner, which might suggest that he was 
originally a Turk rather than a Saracen.” The most interesting example of a 
probable convert is the Walter Mahomet whose name appears on charters between 
1104 and 1115; dual names of this type are known to have been used by converts 
from Islam in Norman Sicily. He is known to have had considerable land holdings, 
and from around 1107 appears as lord or castellan of the town of Hebron. The 
example of Walter demonstrates that converts could even join the fairly restricted 
group of holders of lordships.? 
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At the time of the First Crusade the Jews inhabited many of the coastal cities 
(especially Tyre) as well as parts of the Palestinian interior, notably Galilee, while 
the Samaritans remained strong in Samaria around the town of Nablus. While the 
Frankish conquest ended several urban Jewish communities, they were gradually 
allowed to return to the towns, in contrast to the Saracens. The city of Jerusalem 
constituted a special case, however. Here the entire Saracen and Jewish 
populations were exterminated in a series of cold-blooded massacres after the 
crusader capture in July 1099. William of Tyre tells us that thereafter, “to allow 
anyone not belonging to the Christian faith to live in so venerated a place seemed 
like sacrilege to the leaders in their devotion to God."? This meant that neither 
Saracens nor Jews were allowed to reside there on a permanent basis, although 
some Jews with specialist skills were exempted from this ban, as in the case of 
dyers mentioned in 1170.? 

But elsewhere in Palestine the Frankish period was one of Jewish immigration 
from both Muslim and Christian territories, and the lifting of the ban on Jewish 
settlement in Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187 does not seem to have been re-imposed 
during the later period of Frankish rule." Even though most available evidence 
comes from Palestine rather than the north, the different policies which applied to 
the residence of Jews and Muslims indicates that while the Jews (and Samaritans) 
were undoubtedly disadvantaged compared to the Franks, they held a social 
position which was more favorable than that of either Saracens or Bedouins. 

Neither the Franks who remained in Outremer nor the Italian immigrants who 
were granted trading privileges in many of the cities were numerous enough to 
make up for the population losses caused by the destruction of Saracen and Jewish 
communities, and so their places were taken by native Christians. In the kingdom 
of Jerusalem this meant an immigration of Syrians from the countryside, in some 
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cases from a considerable distance. In 1116 rural Syrians were brought from 
Transjordan to help repopulate the city of Jerusalem by King Baldwin I. Prawer 
believed that these immigrants were settled in a discrete quarter in the north-east 
part of the city, which would seem to suggest a certain degree of segregation. 
However, | have argued that in fact the Syrians were distributed throughout 
Jerusalem, and that the idea of distinct religious or ethnic “quarters” dividing up 
the city did not emerge until much later.” There is nothing to suggest any degree 
of formal separation of living space in other urban centers, and some of the most 
interesting evidence about the living arrangements of Franks and Syrians in rural 
areas has been presented by Ellenblum. He has shown that in the countryside the 
Franks avoided areas of the densest Muslim settlement, but settled in areas where 
Syrians were in the majority, such as western Galilee, central Judaea north of 
Jerusalem, and southern Transjordan.? Clearly security was a key consideration 
in this settlement pattern, but it also meant that both groups could share religious 
facilities. 

The crusader conquest in the north was less of a demographic upheaval than in 
Palestine and the county of Tripoli. In the county of Edessa most of the population 
consisted of Armenians and Syrians. In the principality of Antioch, most of whose 
territory had been under Byzantine rule until the late eleventh century, these two 
groups were also represented, but the most distinctive element was the “Greeks,” 
that is Greek-speaking Melkites, who were especially strong in the cities of 
Antioch and Laodikeia. After Turkish garrisons were expelled from the main 
strongholds in the course of the conquest, the two northern principalities consisted 
of much more homogeneous populations, with a minority of Franks ruling over 
overwhelmingly Eastern Christian populations.“ 

The Frankish attitudes to the distribution of population supports the view that 
the native Christians were more privileged than the Jews, Saracens or Bedouin, but 
this still leaves the question whether each Christian community enjoyed the same 
status in the eyes of the Franks. The Syrians of Palestine had lived for many years 
under Arab or Turkish rule and their upper classes had mostly long since 
withdrawn to Byzantine territory. The only wider form of social organization 
beyond the village community under its headman (Arabic ra‘is) was the Melkite 
and Jacobite churches and the ecclesiastical personnel who belonged to them. 

The Franks continued to employ the ra‘is and also established other 
administrative posts for natives, such as those of dragoman (interpreter), mathesep 
(market inspector), and scribes in the cathena (customs office) of the ports. 
However, these positions were relatively lowly and there is little evidence for the 
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Syrians playing more important parts in society.? William of Tyre characterizes 
them as a "race which is regarded by us as weak and effeminate," by which he 
probably means that they had no military traditions and thus could not be 
employed by the Franks as soldiers, unlike some of the other Christian 
communities. However, he made an exception for "one certain nation of Syrians” 
(natio quedam Syriorum), who were "strong men, experienced in arms, and of great 
use to us in the great conflicts which they so frequently had with the enemies." 
These were the Maronites of the Lebanon, who had retained a social structure 
based on clans and chieftains; in their mountain fastnesses they had considerable 
experience of fighting invaders and were utilized by the Franks in a military 
capacity." 

In the northern states of Antioch and Edessa we gain the impression of a more 
varied status of Syrians, Greeks and Armenians. The new rulers also had to rely 
on the traditional village headmen. We can occasionally glimpse such people in 
the sources, such as one Abdelmessie, ra'is of Margat in 1174, whose brother-in- 
law bore the name of George, typical of Melkite Christians; the names could be 
indicative of either Syrian or Greek identity. Such a status is not fundamentally 
different from their counterparts in Palestine, but this example is noteworthy 
because the family concerned was wealthy enough to make a donation of land to 
the order of the Hospital. Since this was a Latin ecclesiastical institution, this 
suggests more than a casual degree of interaction between the two confessions. 

The Greeks of Antioch also retained personnel who were able to function in 
higher positions of responsibility, such as urban officials and soldiers. Charters 
issued in the principality repeatedly reveal members of this community in 
important administrative and military positions there, which shows that the new 
rulers were keen to maintain some administrative continuity by awarding 
relatively high offices to individuals of Greek origin. Under Byzantine rule, the 
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main administrator of the city of Antioch was the doux, and this office was 
maintained under Latin rule." 

The first incumbents were clearly Westerners, but the continuity suggests that 
in these early stages there may have been lower level Greek administrators who 
knew about the practice and competences of the office. By the mid-twelfth century 
we find doukes of Antioch whose names clearly indicate a Greek origin, such as Leo 
Maiopoulos, in office between 1133 and 1154, and a George in 1134.” 

Greeks are also found as knights and even as holders of lordships. A document 
of 1189 lists a George and a Theodore who are both described as dominus and 
knight (miles) of the Frankish lordship of Margat. The latter is presumably different 
from another Theodore from around the same time who is described as vassal of 
the prince.” The idea that native Greeks served not only as administrators but also 
as soldiers is supported by the dispositions of the Antiochene forces at their defeat 
by the Turks in 1119, known to posterity as the Ager Sanguinis. Walter the 
Chancellor mentions the martyrdom of the ‘most worthy knight in physical and 
mental strife’, called Euterpios, a quite clearly Greek name, and the fact that Walter 
gives him some prominence by attributing a short speech given at the battle to him 
suggests that he exercised a command function.” The prominent responsibilities 
given to Greeks is remarkable, since in the course of the twelfth century the 
Byzantine empire mounted at least two major campaigns against the principality 
with the aim of having its overlordship recognized by the ruling prince, and a 
Melkite patriarch installed in place of the Latin one. Evidently the Greek office 
holders who are found throughout this period were not suspected of disloyalty or 
a yearning for a Byzantine restoration. 

The relationship between Franks and Armenians in the county of Edessa was 
initially complicated because in the course of the conquest and the early twelfth 
century the Franks displaced several of the native Armenian rulers and simply 
took over their lands, but overall we find a large degree of cooperation between 
the two peoples in government, in military matters and even in religious affairs, 
which not only embraced the population of the county itself, but also the 
independent Armenian lordships which bordered it to the west and north.” 
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Armenians acted as city governors in the same manner that the Greeks did in 
Antioch, but the range of their responsibilities was much wider, particularly in the 
military sphere. 

The counts of Edessa seem to have commanded real devotion and loyalty from 
their Armenian subjects, who played a far more active part in the defence of the 
county than did the less warlike Syrians. One could point to the daring attempt to 
rescue Count Joscelin I and his ally Baldwin II of Edessa from Turkish captivity in 
the remote fortress of Khartpert (mod. Harput, Turkey) in 1123 by a small group 
of Armenians in Frankish service.” A similar example is the spirited defence of the 
city of Edessa put up by the Armenians against the Turkish leader ‘Imad al-Din 
Zang) in 1144, and their attempt to recapture it two years later, which resulted in 
severe and punitive measures against the entire native Christian community.? 

The key feature in the Armenian population was its social structure. After the 
Byzantine withdrawal from eastern Anatolia and Upper Mesopotamia in the 
eleventh century, many Armenian lords had been able to maintain independent 
or semi-autonomous lordships in the face of Turkish advances. Most importantly 
for the Franks, the Armenians had retained an aristocracy with a lifestyle which 
had numerous similarities with their own; as a race living in mountains which had 
long constituted a frontier area they had a strong military tradition, both in their 
own principalities and in the Byzantine service. William of Tyre relates that the 
county of Edessa had sufficient revenues to provide fiefs for 500 knights, but 
compared to Antioch and Jerusalem very few names of Frankish fief-holders are 
known.” It is likely that much of the knight service of the county, as well as the 
footsoldiers, was provided by Armenians. 

Thus, in terms of military capabilities and effectiveness the Armenians were 
clearly rated higher than the other indigenous Christian communities. This not 
only applied to the north, since the Franks of Jerusalem evidently attempted to 
make use of them in Palestine. One such was the Barda Armenus (Armenian: 
Vartan), who with his wife owned land in the territory of Acre in the 1120s. The 
most ambitious plans to harness the fighting capabilities of Armenians occurred 
some forty years later, when T'oros, king of Cilicia, offered 30,000 of his own 
subjects with their families to King Amalric of Jerusalem as potential immigrants. 
These settlers would be able to farm the land, meaning that an equivalent number 
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of Muslims could be expelled, but they would also be able to contribute to the 
defense of the country. The proposals were initially welcomed by the Frankish 
nobility, but the scheme ultimately failed because of the demands of the Frankish 
clergy that the prospective new subjects should pay tithes to the Latin Church, 
even though the Armenians did not belong to it.” 

The degree of social equality between the Frankish and Armenian ruling classes 
was crucial for one final area of social interaction which needs to be considered: 
intermarriage. The majority of the crusaders who remained in Outremer after the 
First Crusade were males, and in the first decades of the kingdom there must have 
been a severe gender imbalance among the immigrant Frankish population.” In 
a famous and much-quoted passage of his chronicle Fulcher of Chartres, writing 
in the 1120s, reveals how many of the settlers had taken wives who were Syrians, 
Armenians, or even Saracens who had accepted baptism.” 

Frankish laws promulgated in the 1120s laid down severe penalties for Franks 
who had any kind of sexual relations with Saracens, but marriage to converts was 
clearly permissible. Yet even here we must observe some important social 
distinctions. Neither the Syrians nor Muslim converts had sufficient social 
standing for women from either group to be considered acceptable as wives for the 
Frankish aristocracy and knights, and so intermarriage with these groups must 
have been confined to the burgess class, that is, the Franks below the upper 
stratum. The existence of an aristocracy among the Armenians meant that they 
could provide suitable marriage partners for the Frankish nobility of Edessa, and 
it is striking that several of the most important Frankish noblemen married 
Armenian wives: these included the first three three counts, Baldwin I, Baldwin 
II, Joscelin I, and one of their most important vassals, Waleran of Le Puiset, lord 
of Bira.” 
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Since most of the Armenians belonged to the non-Chalcedonian religious 
tradition, it appears that for the Franks, marriage into a group which was 
considered heretical was trumped by the needs of pragmatism and appropriate 
social standing. This easy linkage with the regional aristocracy in Upper 
Mesopotamia stood in marked contrast to policies pursued elsewhere in Outremer: 
the ruling kings of Jerusalem, princes of Antioch, and counts of Edessa chose 
marriage partners from Western Europe, Byzantium or the noble families of their 
own polities. This evidence suggests that in these areas where there were no high- 
status Armenian families, none of the other indigenous Christian communities 
were regarded as being of suitable status for marriage with the highest ranks of 
Frankish society. 


4. Conclusions 


The range of evidence examined in this essay suggests that the relationship 
between Franks and natives in Outremer was not based on a binary divide as 
postulated by Prawer and Smail, but on a hierarchy in which the native people 
were differentiated and ranked according to how far they offered advantages to 
and were prepared to cooperate with the Frankish rulers. For reasons of security, 
the Muslims at the bottom of this hierarchy were severely restricted with regard 
to their living space and other rights, but were still free to practice their religion. 
Jews and Samaritans, subject to fewer restrictions, made up the middle of this 
hierarchy. However, in their capitals and trading ports, but also in smaller towns 
and even in rural villages, Franks shared their space with native Christians of all 


communities, and made use of them in various tasks which contributed gita MEN 


economy and security of the realms. ^ 

Indigenous Christians clearly enjoyed a more privileged position than Sáraceps,. DA 
Bedouins, Jews, or Samaritans. Yet for the Franks, the presence within a given 
Christian community of groups with military or administrative traditions and 
skills and in some cases, aristocratic identity and lifestyle, was an important and 
often overlooked factor which helped to determine how far they could be trusted 
and privileged, as well as how far they were acceptable as marriage partners. 
These considerations indicate that even within the native Christian groups, the 
Syrians (with the exception of the Maronites) were regarded as the lowest rank, 
with Greeks were accorded a higher status, and Armenians being placed highest 
of all. For these reasons, instead of the segregationist model advanced by Prawer 
or the earlier model of complete integration, we should consider a differentiated 
hierarchy of peoples as the fundamental social structure of Outremer. 
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Aeneas: XVIII 222 
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Amu Darya (Oxus), river: XVIII 224, 225 
Andrew of Baudement: I 291 
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counts: see Fulk of Anjou 
Anne, saint: XIII 7 
Anonymous Syriac Chronicle: IX 21 
Anscher de Mosteriolo: IV 83 
Anschetin see Aschetin 
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Arthur (king): XI 29 
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bishopric: IV 70; XII 28 
capture (1153): XV 230, 236; XIX 29-30 
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county: X 80-82; XIV 5 
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tribute payments: XIV 10 
Ascension of Christ: XIII 7 
Aschetin, bishop of Bethlehem: IV 70; V 293; 
XII 28 
Aschetin, viscount of Jerusalem: IV 82; V 293 
Aschetin Normannus: IV 84 
Ashdod, battle (1123): XV 231, 235 
Assumption: XII 31; XIII 7 
Aswad see Terre de Suete 
Atho of Chateaurenard: 1 292; IX 11 
Augustine of Hippo: XVII 8 
Augustinian order: XI 29, 30, 32; XIII 6 
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Baghdad: XVII 3 
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succession: IX 1-2; X 61-64; XI 30-31 
tomb: XI 30; XII 37 
warfare: V 291; XH 19; XIV 6-12; 
XV 225, 229-30, 233; XVI 59; 
XIX 32-33 
Baldwin II, king of Jerusalem 
accession: VII 169; VIII 89; IX 2-4; 
X 61-62; XI 30-31, 35 
ancestry and origins: X 65; XI 27-29, 
32 table 
and church: XII 33 
on crusade: 1 291 
and nobility: IX 5-27; X 64—85 
as count of Edessa: IX 7, 11-12 
assises: X 84 
captivity: 1 287; IX 20-21; X 68-75; 
XVI 69; XX 307 
coronation: X 64, 66 
in literature: XI 35-38 
marriage and children: VIII 87; IX 16; 
X 66; X132, 34-35 
nephews: IX 20-21 
regency of Antioch: IV 81; X 66-69 
succession: IX 23-24 
warfare: X 65-68, 79; XV 223-31, 
234-35 
Baldwin III, king of Jerusalem: X 80; XI 34; 
XIV 5; XX 299 
warfare: XV 235-36 
Baldwin IV, king of Jerusalem: V 289-90; 
XI 28, 34 
warfare: XII 35; XV 227, 236-37; XIX 32 
Baldwin V, king of Jerusalem: XI 34, 37 
Baldwin of Ramla: I 287 
Baldwin, convert from Islam: XVI 63 
Balian of Ibelin: 1 293; V 285, 291; IX 19; 
X 82 
Balqa, region: XIII 11, 15 
banners: XV 219, 228-29 
Banyas: I 290; X 82, 84 
Baptizatus, name element: V 294; XVI 63; 
XX 302 
Bar Hebraeus: IX 20 
Barda Armenus: XX 307 


Barisan see Balian 
Bátard de Bouillon, literary figure: V 285-85 
Baudement (F): I 291 
Bauduin de Rohais, literary figure: XI 35 
Bauduin de Sebourg, literary figure: XI 35-38 
Bazoches-sur-Vesle (F): 1 289 
Beatrix of Bar: IX 3 
Beatrix of Namur: LX 6 
Beatrix of Rethel: IX 7 
Beaurain-Cháteau (F): I 288; Il 29 
Beaurainville (F): I] 29 
Beauvaisis (F): 1 289 
Bedouin: XX 299, 302 
Beersheba: XV 236 
Beirut: I 288; V 287, 292; IX 15; X 76; XII 37 
Beit Fajjar: X 82 
Beit Safafa see Bethafara 
Benedictine order: XII 31, 35; XIII 7 
Benevento (1): IV 75 
Benzo of Alba: VII 171 
Berkyarugq, Seljuk sultan: XVII 3, 5 
Bernard Brisebarre: V 292 
Bernard of Clairvaux: XII 33 
Bernard of Etampes: V 286 
Bernard Vaccarius: IX 15 
Bertrada of Montfort: XI 34 
Bertrand, count of Tripoli: IV 73; XV 234 
Bethafara: X 83 
Bethany: XII 31 
Bethlehem: XII 26; XIII 14; XX 298 
bishopric: IV 68—69, 70; XII 28, 29 
church of the Annunciation: XII 25 
church of the Nativity: XII 25, 34 
coronation of Baldwin I: IV 72; VII 166; 
VIII 99; XII 34 
Bethsaida: XVII 8, 9 
Bethsan: XII 28; XV 237 
Biandrate: I 293 
Bible 
Deuteronomy: XIX 29 
Joshua: XIX 30-31 
Judges: XII 36 
4 Kings: XIX 28 
Job: XIX 28 
Psalms: VII 166; X 74; XVI 69; XIX 29, 
32-33 
Isaiah: XIX 32 
Lamentations: XIX 28 
Ezekiel: XVIII 225-26, 229; XIX 31-32 
Matthew: XVII 8 
Luke: XVII 8 
John: XIX 29 
Acts: XII 16-17; XIX 30 
l Timothy: XIX 31 
2 Timothy: VII 170 
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Bigod family: 1 290; IV 72-73 
Bira (Birecik): IX 11-12 
al-Bira see Magna Mahumeria 
Blanchegarde: V 292 
Boel of Chartres: VI il 
Bohemund I, prince of Antioch: I 289-90; 
VI 4-5, 10; VIII 82, 84 
Bohemund II, prince of Antioch: X 66, 79, 83 
Bologna (1) 
university: XIX 26 
Boniface, marquis of Tuscany: IX 4 
Bosra: XV 235 
Bouillon (B) 
lordship: VIII 92, 96 
priory of St Peter: 1 289; VIII 92 
vassals: | 285; VIII 97 
Boulogne (F) 
counts: VIII 94 
vassals: I 286-88; II 29 
see also Eustace Il and Eustace III 
Bourcq (F): X 65; XI 29, 37 
Brando, notary: IV 78-79, 80 
Brie-Comte-Robert (F): 1 292 
Brisebarre family: V 288; X 81 
British empire: XVI 60; XX 292-94 
Brittany (F) 
Bretons in Syria: VI 11 
Brix (F): | 290; IV 74 
Bruges (B) 
murder of Charles the Good: X 69 
tolls: XIV 1-3 
Brussels (B): I 285 
Bukhara: XVIII 219, 224 
Buonalbergo (1): 1 290; IV 71 
Bures-sur-Dives (F): IV 64 
Bures-sur-Yvette (F): I 292; V 284; IX 13, 14 
burgesses: 1 300n; XVI 63 


Caesar, C. Julius: XI 29 
Caesarea 
bishopric: IV 80 
capture by Franks: XIV 9; XV 229, 233; 
XIX 29, 32-34 
cathedral: XII 30 
lords: II 29: V 293 
Cahen, Claude: XVIII 222 
Cairo: VH 171; XII 21 
Calabria (I): IV 68-69 
Cambrai (F): I 285 
Campania: IV 71 
Canaanites: XII 18 
Canche, river (F): 1 288; II 29 
Canterbury (GB): XII 15 
Capernaum: XVII 8 
Capetian dynasty: IX 7-11; XV 219-20 


caroccio: XV 219 

Cassel (F): 1 287; VIII 95 

Cassiodorus: XVI 67; XVIII 227-28 

Catania (I): VI 10 

Catherine of Alexandria, saint: XII 35 

Cecilia, abbess of Caen: IV 66 

Cephrie: IV 84 

Chagri-Beg, Da'üd, Seljuk leader: XVIII 219, 
224 

Chaldaea: XVIII 225 

Champagne (F): 1 290-91; XI 29 

Chanson d'Antioche: V 284; XI 35-37; 
XVII 3, 5 

Chanson de Jérusalem: V 284; X1 35-37; 
XVII 6 

Charlemagne, Holy Roman emperor: X1 29, 
30; XV 219 

Charles the Good, count of Flanders: 
VIII 95n; X 69-75, 85 

Chartres (F): V 291; VI 7; IX 9 

Chastel Hernaut: V 291-92 

Cháteau-Porcien (F): IX 6 

Chemins et les pelerinages de la Terre Sainte 
(Les): XII 18 

Chetifs (Les): V 284 

Chocques (F): 1 295 

Chorazin see Corazaim 

Cilicia: XX 307-8 

Cistercian order: XII 33 

Clairvaux: XV 225 

Clermont-Ferrand (F) 

council (1095): VIII 93; XVI 61 

Clermont-sur-Meuse (B): 1 286 

Cluniac order: X 73; XII 33 

Cnut IV, king of Denmark: X 73 

Cobar, legendary river: XV1 69-70; 
XVIII 220, 225-29 

Colchester (GB): III 399 

Cologne (D): X 71 

Conches (F): IV 74 

Conder, Claude R.: XX 292-93 

Cono, count of Montaigu: VII 173; VIII 89, 97 

Constance, princess of Antioch: VI 4 

Constantine the Great: XII 16; XIII 4; XV 220 

Constantinople: XVIII 223 

relics: XV 220-21 

Coptic church: XIII 3 

Corazaim: XVII 8 

Corbarans, literary character: XI 36; XVII 4 

Corbeil-Essonnes (F): I 291 

Coroscane, literary theme: XVII passim 

Cosenza (I): IV 69 

Course, river (F): 1 288 

Courtenay (F): 1291; IX 7 

Courvaudon (F): I 290; IV 73 
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Couvin (B): I 285 

crown of thorns: VII 165—66; XII 34 
Crucifixion: XV 219, 220 

Crusade Cycle: V 287; XI 29, 35-37 
Cuno see Cono 

Cycle de la Croisade see Crusade Cycle 
Cyprus: V 286 


Daibert of Pisa, patriarch of Jerusalem: 1 293; 

IV 70—72; V 291; VII 165-66; 

VIII passim; XII 33-34; XIV 8; 

XV 233 
Damascus: X 65, 79; XII 26; XIV 9; XV 230, 

236; XIX 29 
Dampierre-en- Yvelines (F): IX 9 
Dandaqan, battle (1040): XVIII 224 
Danishmendids: IV 72 
Darum: XV 236 
Dead Sea: XIII 11 
Declaration of Arbroath (1320): XVI 67 
defensor, title: VII passim; VIII 83; XII 33 
St Denis (Dionysius): XV 219-20 
Denmark: X 73 
Der'a: V 286; X 65 
Diederich von dem Werder: XI 38 
Dirberham: I 288 
Dog River: XII 37 
Domesday Book: IV 84 
domus ducis Godefridi: IV 71—72; 

VII 81-82, 89-91, 99 
Dorylaeum, battle (1097): XVIII 223 
Douglas, David C.: VI 1 
dragoman, official: XX 304 
Dresser, Matthäus: XI 38 
Drogo of Brie: | 292 
Drogo of Nesle: 1 289 
Drogo of Soissons: 1 289 
Drouvin-le-Marais (F): I 288 
Du Cange, Charles du Fresne: I 286; V 287; 

VI 7 
Dudo of Cons: VIII 89 


Ebalus I, count of Roucy: IX 5n; XI 32 
ecclesia Orientalis: VII 171, 174 
Edbury, Peter: V 289; VIII 85; XIV 5; 
XIX 26, 30 
Edda, Younger: XVIII 223 
Edessa, city 
capture by Joscelin II (1146): XIX 27-29; 
XX 307 
Edessa, county: XX 305-7 
Edgar the Atheling: I 290; III 399 
Edward II, king of England: XVI 67 
Egypt: VII 171; XII 20-23; XIX 28-29 
Frankish invasions: XV 225 


Ekkehard of Aura: VIII 98 

El Arish see Arish 

Elias, preacher: XII 33 

Elisha: XII 29 

Elisabeth of Montlhéry: IX 8, 11 

Ellenblum, Ronnie: XX 296-97, 304 

Emma, wife of Hugh II of Jaffa: IX 18; X 80 

England: VI 6; XII 15; XVI 67 

Enguerrand of Saint-Pol: Il 29 

Eraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem: XV 217, 
237, 238 

Erembald family: X 69 

Eremburga of Maine: XI 34 

Ermesinde of Namur: IX 6 

Ernoul, chronicler: XI 37 

Eschiva of Tiberias: V 287, 289 

Estat de la cité de Iherusalem: XI 14-15 

Etampes (F): V 286 

ethnogeneses: XVI 65—66, 69—70; 
XVIII 227-29 

Eu (F): IV 84 

Euphrates, river: IX 11; XVIII 225 

Eustace II, count of Boulogne: III 399; 
VIII 91; IX 3 

Eustace III, count of Boulogne: I 287-88; 
H 29; I 399; VIII 86, 88-89, 91-92, 
93-94; IX 3; X 61-62, 73, 85; 
XI 30-31 

in literature: XI 36 

Eustace, son of Eustace III of Boulogne: 
II] 399 

Eustace of Cassel: | 287 

Eustace I Granarius, lord of Caesarea: | 287; 
II passim; V 284; IX 18; X 72; 
XV 221,235 

Eustace II Granarius, lord of Sidon: II 28; 
IX 18; X 81 

Eustace of Rethel: XI 31 

Euterpios, knight: XX 306 

Eutychius (Sa‘id b. Batriq): XVIII 218, 229 

Everard II, lord of Le Puiset: IX 8n 

Everard III, lord of Le Puiset: IX 19, 22n; X 82 

Evremar, patriarch of Jerusalem: VII 171; 
XV 228-29, 234-35 


Fat Peasant, amir: XIV 9 
Fatimids: IV 77; XII 19-22; XIII 9; XIV 7,9; 
XV 232-35; XIX 28-33 
Falco of Benevento: IV 75 
Fauquembergues (F): 1 287 
feastdays 
Catherine of Alexandria (25 Nov): XII 35 
Christmas: XII 30, 31 
Easter Sunday: XII 30, 31; XIII 5, 17; 
XV 222 
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feastdays (cont.) 
Good Friday: XV 222 
liberation of Jerusalem (15 July): XII 30, 
35; XIII 17 
Palm Sunday: XII 30, 31; XIII 5, 17; 
XV 222 
Presentation of Mary (21 Nov): XIII 17 
return of True Cross (14 Sept): XV 230 
Ferte-Fraisnel, La (F): VI 11 
Flanders 
counts: I 286; VIII 95-96; X 69-75 
Flemings in Palestine: I 286-88, 294-95; 
IH passim; VIII 91; X 64, 73 
nobles and fiefs: XIV 1—3 
Fontanelle, La (F): I 291 
Forbelet, battle (1182): XV 237 
Fraisnel family: VI 11 
France 
French language: XX 291, 299 
kings: VIII 94; IX 8-10 
modern colonies: XVI 60; XX 293-94 
royal demesne: IX 7-10 
France, John: XIV 4 
Francia see Ile-de-France 
Francis-Lambert of Monteil: I 292 
Fraxinus see Fraisnel 
Fredegar Chronicle: XVIII 222-23, 224, 228 


Frederick | Barbarossa, Holy Roman emperor: 


XV 218 
Frederick of Corbeil: 1 291 
Frederick of Luxembourg, duke of Lower 
Lotharingia: IX 5n 
Frederick of Schwarzenburg, archbishop of 
Cologne: X 71 
Frederick I of Staufen: X 71 
Frolow, Anatole: XV 218, 221 
Fulcher of Chartres: I 282-83; VII 164-70; 
X 67, 74-75; XII 18; XIV 9; 
XV 221-35; XVI passim; XX 298, 
308 
Fulk of Anjou, king of Jerusalem: IV 84; 
V 289; VI 6; IX 23-24; X 76, 79; 
XI 31, 34; XII 31 
regency of Antioch: X 83 
warfare: XV 235 
Fulk of Guines: I 288; IX 5 


Gaier, Claude: XV 219 

Galbert of Bruges: X 69—75; XIV 1-2 

Galeran see Waleran 

Galilee 

lords: see Gervase of Bazoches, Hugh 

of Fauquembergues, Joscelin of 
Courtenay, Tancred and William of 
Bures 


Gátinais (F): I 291; IX 10, 11 
Geldemar Carpinel see Waldemar Carpinel 
Genappe (B): VIII 94 
Genealogia comitum Boloniensium: IX 6n 
Genoa (I): VII 169, 171; XII 19; XIX 32 
Geoffrey, bishop of Auxerre: IX 9 
Geoffrey Baptizatus: V 294; XX 302 
Geoffrey of Parenty: X 81, 83 
St George: XII 23 
George, doux of Antioch: XX 306 
George, knight of Margat: XX 306 
Gerald of Wales: XVII 6 
Gerard of Avesnes: I 285; VIII 90; XIV 8, 10 
Gerard, count of Buonalbergo: 1 289—90; 
IV 71; VI 6 
Gerard the Chamberlain: XIV 11 
Gerard of Fauquembergues: I 287 
Gerard, lord of Quierzy: I 289 
Gerard, bishop of Therouanne: [ 287 
Gerberga, wife of Louis IV: XVII 8 
Gerberga of Boulogne: IX 5n 
Gerbod Il, lord of Oosterzele: I 286 
Gerbod III of Scheldewindeke: I 286 
Gerhard, abbot of Schaffhausen: XV 233 
Germany: VII 172-73; X 70-71 
Germans in Palestine: I 286; VIII 90 
literature: XI 38 
relics: XV 219 
Gervase of Bazoches: I 288, 289 
Gervase of Dol: VI 11 
Gervase, count of Rethel: IX 6; XI 29 
Gesta Francorum: VII 164—70; XVII 4; 
XVIII 223, 224, 225 
Ghaznavids: XVIII 219, 221, 224 
Ghent (B) 
abbey of St Bertin: 1 286 
abbey of St Peter: 1 286, 287 
Gideon, biblical figure: XII 36 
Gilbert of Aalst: 1 287 
Gibelin son of Aschetin: IV 82 
Gilduin, abbot of Jehosaphat: V 291; 
IX 18-19 
Gisela of Luxembourg: | 286 
Giselbert of Clermont: 1 286 
Giselbert of Couvin: I 285 
Giselbert of Saint-Victor: VI 9 
Godevere (Godehilde) of Tosny: IV 74, 75; 
VIIL92; 1X 1 
Godfrey the Bastard: I 288; III passim; 
V285; IX 5 
Godfrey of Bouillon: X1 29-30 
and church: VIII passim; XII 31, 33-34 
as duke of Lower Lotharingia: 1 284—85, 
294; V 285; VIII 91—96; IX 3-4 
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election and title: VII passim; VIII 82—83; 


XII 33; XVIII 227 
nephews: I 288; II passim 
retinue: I passim; IV 64—68; VI 2-3, 5; 
VHI 81-82, 90-91; XIII 10; 
XIV 6-7 
succession: VIII 82-89 
warfare: XIV 9-11; XV 232 
Godfrey of Bures: I 292; I 284; IX 13-14 
Godfrey of Esch: VIII 97 
Godfrey HI (the Hunchback), duke of Lower 
Lotharingia: VIII 92, 95; IX 3 
Godfrey, count of Namur: IX 6; X 71 
Godfrey, bishop of Paris: III 399 
Godfrey II (the Bearded), count of Verdun: 
1289; VIII 91; IX 3 
Gometz-la-Chatel (F): I 292; IX 13 
Gorze, abbey: VIII 93 
Goths: XVI 66; XVIII 227-28 
Gotmann of Brussels: 1 285 
Gozelo of Montaigu: VIII 89 
Granarius family: 1 287; II passim; V 293; 
X 79-85 
Greek language: XIII 8 
Greek Orthodox church: IV 66; XII 23-25, 
27, 28, 30-31; XIII 3, 4, 16 
Greeks: VI 9; XX 298-300, 304-6 
Gregory VII, pope: VII 173 
Gregory IX, pope: X 82 
Gregory of Tours, chronicler: XVIII 223 
Grez-Doiceau (B): I 285; VIII 91 
Grillo, Peter: XI 38 
Guibert of Nogent: VII 164—70 
Guînes (F): I 288 
Guiomar: VI 11 
Gunfrid: V 292 
Gunter, knight: 1 286; VIII 90 
Guy Brisebarre, lord of Beirut: V 288, 292; 
IX 15-16; X 76, 81 
Guy of Dampierre: IX 19—20 
Guy Francigena: V 293 
Guy of Lusignan, king of Jerusalem: XI 34; 
XV 227, 237, 238 
Guy of Méréville: IX 9, 19 
Guy of Milly: 1289; V 293; X 81 
Guy I (the Great), lord of Montlhéry: 1 292; 
IX 7, 11, 13, 16; X1 32 
Guy II (Troussel), lord of Montlhéry: IX 8 
Guy the Red, lord of Rochefort: IX 10, 13 


Hab see Zerdana 
Hagenmeyer, Heinrich: VII 163-64 
Haifa: XII 18 
lords: I 292 
Haimo of Dol: VI 11 


Hainaut 
counts: I 285; VIII 95-96; XI 37-38 
genealogists: XI 38 
Hennuyers in Palestine: I 285 
al-Hàkim, Fatimid caliph: XII 24; XIII 3 
Hanbalis, sect: XX 301 
Haskins, Charles H.: VI 1, 4 
Hattin, battle (1187): XIV 3-5; XV 217-18, 
227, 238 
Hauteville family: VI 4, 9-10; IX 6-7, 
26 table 
Hauteville-la-Guichard (F): VI 4 
Hebron (St Abraham) 
burial of the patriarchs: XII 29 
lords: I 285, 287, 292; VIII 90; XIV 8; 
XX 302 
priory: XII 29 
Heestert (B): 1 287 
St Helena: XII 16; XV 220-21 
Helvis of Ramla: ] 293 
Hemelin, chancellor: IV 81 
Henry I, king of Germany: XV 219 
Henry HI, Holy Roman emperor: VII 172 
Henry IV, Holy Roman emperor: VII 171, 
172, 173; VIII 95 
Henry V, Holy Roman emperor: X 70 
Henry of Alengon: IV 83; V 293 
Henry the Buffalo: V 293 
Henry of Esch: VIII 89, 97 
Henry of Montaigu, dean of St Lambert: 
VIL 173 
Henry, count of Troyes: XV 218 
Henry, lord of Sebourg: X1 37-38 
Henry of Verdun, bishop of Liège: VII 173 


Heraclius, Roman emperor: XV 221, 226, 230 


Herbelles (F): II 29 

Herbert of Buonalbergo: IV 74 

Heribrand of Bouillon: VIII 97 

Heribrand of Hierges: IX 21; X1 31, 32 

Hermann of Metz: VII 173 

Hierges (F): IX 21 

Hodierna of Gometz: I 292; IX 5n, 7, 11, 13 

Hodierna of Rethel: IX 21; X131 

Hodierna of Tripoli: XI 32 

Holy Family: XIII 7 

Holy Lance, relic: IV 67; X 66; XV 219 

Holy Land, concept: XII 16-19, 37 

Holy Sepulchre see Jerusalem, city 

Horvat Korazin: XVII 8 

Hospital of St John, order: 1 288; III 398; 
V 285; X 81, 83; XIV 3-4; XV 228; 
XX 305 

Houben, Hubert: IV 76; X 63 

Hugh of Bazoches: I 289 

Hugh of Bourcq: I 291 
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Hugh Bunell: IV 64—65; VI 8 
Hugh of Cantalou: VI 9 
Hugh of Cassel: I 287 
Hugh Caulis, constable: X 65 
Hugh of Cheteville: VI 9 
Hugh, lord of Crécy: IX 10, 13 
Hugh of Fauquembergues: I 287: V 287; 
XV 226 
Hugh of Fleury: XVII 6 
Hugh of Ibelin: V 292; XIV 5 
Hugh I, lord of Jaffa: 1 291; IX 16, 17 
Hugh II, lord of Jaffa: IX 16-19, 23 
revolt against King Fulk: IX 23-24; X 60, 
76-85; XI 31 
seal: IX 22 
Hugh I, lord of Le Puiset: I 291; IX 8n, 9-10, 
16; XI 32 
Hugh Ill, lord of Le Puiset: 1 291; 
IX 22n-23n; X 9-10 
Hugh of Rebecques: I 287 
Hugh I, count of Rethel: IX 5n, 6, 7; X128, 29 
Hugh, count of Saint-Pol: II 29 
Hugh of Sept-Meules: IV 84 
Hugh of Troyes: IX 10 
Hugh of Vermandois: I 290-91 
Humphrey of Toron: XV 236 
Huon Dodekin, literary character: V 287 
Huy (B): VII 173 


Ibelin family: | 287, 293; VI 7; XVI 63 

Ibn al-Qalànisi: IX 20; X 82 

Ibn al-Qifü: XIII 11, 15 

Ibrahim the Syrian: XIII 16 

Iceland: XVIII 223 

Ida of Bouillon: V 285; VIII 91, 93; IX 3 

Ile-de-France (F): IX 7-11 
Franciens in Palestine: I 290—92; V 289: 

VI 113; IX 12-25; XI 31-32 

Ilghazi, Artuqid amir: X 66; XV 234 

Investiture Contest: VII 173 

Ireland: VI 10 

Isaac, biblical figure: XII 29 

Isabella I, queen of Jerusalem: XI 34-35, 37 

Isabella of Hainaut XI 38 

Isabelle of Namur: IX 6 

Ishmaelites: XVII 7-8 

Isra‘tl Arslan b. Seljuk: XVIII 224 

Israelites: VH 166; XII 16-17, 18; XIX 28 
Babylonian captivity: XVIII 225 
prefiguration of Franks: VII 168; XVI 69; 

XVIII 226; XIX 25-26, 31, 33-34 

Issy-les-Moulineaux (F): IX 14 

Ither, count of Rethel: IX 6, 21; XI 31 

Ivo of Chartres: IX 9 

Ivo II, count of Nesle: I 289 


Ivo of Saint- Valery: VI 9 


Jacob, biblical figure: XII 29 
Jacobite church see Syrian Orthodox church 
Jaffa: XII 33 
battle (1102): XV 229, 233 
bishopric: XII 30 
lordship: V 291; IX 16-18 
port: XII 26 
treaty (1192): XII 22, 36 
tribute payments: XIV 11 
Jawali, Armenian: XIX 31 
Jaxartes see Syr Darya 
Jehoash, king of Israel: XIX 28 
Jehosaphat, abbey see Jerusalem 
Jerash: X 65 
Jerusalem, city: XII map 
abbey of Jehosaphat: I 285, 287, 289, 
292, 297n; IV 73, 82, 83, 84; V 285, 
291; IX 14, 20; X 80; XII 31 
Armenian population: XIII 14, 16 
cathedral of St James: XIII 16 
church of St John Baptist: XIII 3 
church of the Holy Sepulchre: VII 166; 
VIII 98; IX 14; XI 30; XII 16, 17, 24, 
25; XII 30, 31, 34, 35, 37; XIII 5, 7, 
16, 17; XIV 5; XV 217, 221, 222 
church of St Julian: XIII 16 
church of St Mary Latin: XII 30; XIII 3 
church of St Stephen: XII 25 
convent of St Anne: IV 75; XII 31; 
XIII 7, 16 
convent of St Mary Magdalene: XIII 3, 15 
discovery of True Cross: X 66-67; 
XII 19-20; XV 221 
entry of True Cross: XV 230-31 
Frankish population: XIII 10-11, 12-13, 
16; XV 230 
gates: XII 31; XIII 13-14 
Greek Orthodox monasteries: XIII 16; 
XX 295 
Jewish population: XIII 7-9 
Jewish Temple: XII 17, 32; XIII 5 
Juiverie: XIII 15 
Latin patriarchate: VIII 85-88, 97-99; 
XII 23; XIII 4; XV 227-28 
markets and shops: IV 82; XIII 13, 16 
monastery of the Holy Cross: XII 25; 
XIII 3-4 
monastery of St Sabas: XII 25; XIII 3-4 
Mount of Olives: XII 31 
Mount Zion: XII 31; XII] 7 
Muslim population: XIII 7-9 
officials: IV 82 
Patriarch’s Quarter: VIII 85-86; XIII 13 
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pilgrims: XIII 12-13, 14 
population size: XII 27; XIII 10-12 
royal palace: XII 34; XIII 6 
siege and capture (1099): XII 20-23; 
XIII 1,17 
streets: XIII 10, 13 
Syrian population: XIII 7-8, 10—12, 
13-16; XX 304 
Temple Mount (Haram al-Sharif): 
XII 32; XIII 5 
Templum Domini (Dome of the Rock): 
XII 32, 35; XIII 5, 17-18; 
XVIII 218 
Templum Salomonis (Aqsa mosque): 
XII 32, 34; XIII 5, 6 
Tower of David: VIII 81 
Tyropoeon valley: XII 5 
Jerusalem, kingdom 
Eastern Christians: XII 23-25; XIII 7-8, 
10-12, 13-16; XX passim 
Jews: XIII 7-9; XX 301-3 
Latin church: IV 66; XII 23-37; XIII 4 
money-fiefs: VI 5; XIV 4-12 
Muslims: XII 27; XX 301-4 
nobility: I passim; II passim; IV passim; 
IX passim; X 64—85 
royal demesne: IX 14—15; XIV 4, 11-12 
warfare and defence: I 281—83; X 66—68; 
XII 19-23; XV passim; XIX 32-33 
Jérusalem Continuations: XI 36—37 
Jews: XIII 7-9; XX 301-3 
Joachim, biblical figure: XIII 7 
Joachim of Fiore: XVII 8 
Job, biblical figure: XIX 28 
Johannes interpres: IX 17 
John of Beaurain: II 29 
John of Ibelin, jurist: 1 281—82; V 286; 
XII 36; XIV 3-4 
John of Würzburg: I 286; XIII 6 
John the Baptist: XII 29 
Jordan, count of Ariano: IV 74 
Jordan, river: XII 16, 20; XIII 11, 14 
Jordanes, historian: XVI 67; XVIII 228 
Joscelin I of Courtenay 
as count of Edessa: X 64; XX 307 
as lord of Tiberias: V 291; IX 12, 22; 
X 61, 62, 64 
as lord of Turbessel: I 291—92; IX 11-12 
Joscelin II of Courtenay: XIX 27-28 
Joscelin III of Courtenay: V 290 
Joshua: XI 29; XVI 69 
Judas Maccabaeus: XI 29, 30; XII 37; 
XVI 69 


Kaiserchronik: | 286 


Karbuqa (Kerbogha), emir of Mosul: XVII 4, 
5; XVIII 224 

Kedar, Benjamin Z.: XVI 63; XX 296-97 

Kerak: XV 236, 237 

Khadija, wife of Muhammad: XVII 6, 7 

Khartpert: XV 235; XX 307 

Khürasàn: XVII passim; XVIII 219-29 


La Monte, John L.: V 291; X 60 
St Lambert: XV 219-20 
Lambert, settler: I 297n 
Lambert of Montaigu: | 297n; VIII 89 
Laodikeia: X 83; XX 304 
letter of crusaders (1099): VII 163-64 
Laon (F): 1 289 
Last Judgement: XVII 8 
Laurence of Liége, chronicler: VII 170; VIII 96 
Lazarus, biblical figure: XII 31 
St Lazarus, order: V 285 
Lebanon: IV 67 
Lens (F): I 288 
Leo Maiopoulos: XX 306 
Leopold III, margrave of Austria: X 71 
Lichorat (Khirbet el-Kura): I 289 
Liége (B) 
bishopric: I 285, 297n; V 285; VII 173; 
VIII 91, 92, 95, 96 
relics of St Lambert: XV 219-20 
Lignages d'Outremer: | 293: V 286-87; V17; 
VII 163, 165; X137 
Lipari (D: VI 10 
Lithard of Cambrai: 1 285 
liturgy: XII 30-31; XIII 17-18 
Lombardy (I) 
Lombards in Palestine: I 292 
warfare: XV 219 
Longueville-sur-Scie (F): IV 83 
Lothar of Supplinburg: X 71 
Lotharingia 
church 
crusaders: VII 170 
dukes: VIE 173; IX 3-4; X129 
Lotharingians in Palestine: | 284—86, 
294—95, 297n; VIII 90—91 
Louis VI, king of France: IX 8-10 
Louis VII, king of France: XII 29 
Louis IX, king of France: XV 219 
Louis of Mousson: I 286; VIII 89 
Louis IV of Outremer, Frankish king: XVII 8 
Louis of Toul: VIII 89 
Lydda 
bishopric: IV 66, 83; XII 23, 36 
capture by First Crusade: IV 66 


Mabel of Belléme: IV 64; VI 8 
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Mabel of Roucy: I 291; IX 16 
Maccabees see Judas Maccabaeus 
MacEvitt, Christopher: XX 296-97 
Machomus, convert: XVI 64 
Machoz, casale: X 80 
Magna Mahumeria: I 292; IV 83; X132 
Mahmud I, Ghaznavid sultan: XVIII 224 
Maine: IX 13 
Manceaux in Syria: VI 11 
Mainz (D) 
pontifical: VII 172 
Malik-nama: XVIII 222 
Malik-Shah, sultan: XVII 5; XVIII 219 
Manasses of Hierges: IX 21; X131 
Manasses, son of Hugh of Rethel: XI 29 
Manasses II, count of Rethel: XI 32 
Manasses III, count of Rethel: X131 
Manuscripts 
Arlon, Archives de l'Etat, Fonds Saint- 
Hubert 10.A.4: VIII 93 
Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Vat.lat.2002: XVIII 222 
London, British Library, Add.36615: 
XI 36 
Torino, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Universitaria, L-III-25: X1 36 
Manzikert, battle (1071): XVIII 223 
Marash: IV 75 
Margaret of Clermont: X 72 
Margaret of Flanders: VIII 95n 
Margat, lordship: XX 305-6 
Maria, daughter of Sibyl of Jerusalem: XI 34 
Maria Komnene: XI 34, 37 
Marj Ayun, battle (1179): XV 227, 237 
Mark of Etampes: IX 9 
Maronites: XIV 4; XX 295, 299-300 
Mars-sous-Bourcq (F): XI 29 
Martirano (1): IV 68 
Mary the Virgin: XII 26; XIII 7 
Mas‘ud, Ghaznavid sultan: XVIII 224 
mathesep, official: XX 304—5 
Mathilda, countess of Boulogne: X 73 
Mathilda of Rethel: IX 6, 21; XI 31 
Mathilda of Tuscany: IX 3, 4 
Matthew of Edessa: IX 21 
Matthew the Seneschal: VIII 90 
Mauger of Hauteville: VI 9 
Mawdud of Mosul: I 288; III 398; XV 233 
Mayer, Hans Eberhard: IV 70, 78: V 285, 288, 
293; VI 6, 11; VIII 88; IX 17-18, 
23-24; X 60, 67, 76—79 
Mazelina: IV 84; V 293 
Melisende, queen of Jerusalem: IX 16; X 72, 
76, 79-85; X131, 32, 34-35; XII 31 


Melisende of Montlhéry: IX 5n, 7; XI 28, 
29,32 
Menagier, Léon-Robert: IV 62-63; VI 8 
Méréville (F): IX 9 
Merovingian dynasty: XVIII 222 
Metellus of Tegernsee: 1 286 
Methodius of Patara see Pseudo-Methodius 
Migration Period: XVI 65—66; XVIII 227-28 
Milan (I): XV 219 
Milly-sur-Therain (F): 1 289 
Milo Il of Bray: IX 10 
Milo of Clermont: 1 285-86; VIII 90 
Milo of Courtenay: IX 11 
Milo I, lord of Montlhéry: IX 19 
Milo II, lord of Montlhéry: IX 8, 19 
Möhring, Hannes: XVIII 218 
money-fiefs: VI 5; XIV passim 
Mongolia: XVIII 219, 221 
Mont Gisard 
battle (1177): XII 35-36; XV 236; XIX 32 
priory: XII 35, 36 
Montaigu (B): VII 173 
Montfaucon-en-Argonne (F): VIII 96 
Montferrand: XV 235 
Montfort-l' Amaury (F): XI 34 
Montjoie: XII 33 
Montlhéry (F): 1 292; IX 7-10 
Montpincon (F): I 290 
Montreal (Transjordan): XIX 30 
Montreuil-l' Argillé (F): IV 83 
Morellus, secretary: VIII 87 
Morphia, queen of Jerusalem: XI 32 
Moses: XII 16 
Mousson (F): I 286 
Muhammad, prophet: XVII 2, 6, 7; XVIII 218 
Muhammad, Seljuk sultan: XVII 5 
al-Muqaddasi, geographer: XIII 8 
Muret (F): X 69 
Müsa b. Seljuk: XVIII 219 
Musched of Le Mans: VI 11 


Nablus: I 289; XII 29; XX 301 
concordat (1120): X 64 
Namur (B) 
counts: IX 3—6, 26 table; X 71 
Nazareth: XII 25, 28 
Negev desert: XII 37 
Nesle (F): 1 289 
Nickerson, Mary: V 288 
Nielen-Vandevoorde, Marie-Adélaide: V 286 
Nine Worthies: XI 29 
Nishapur: XVIII 224, 227 
Nivelles (B): 1 285; V 285; VIII 94, 97 
Normandy (F) 
Norman Conquest of England: VI 6 
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Normans in Palestine: I 289-90, 294-95; 
IV passim; V 293; VI 5-6 
Normans in Syria: I 294; VI passim 
see also Robert Curthose 
Norway: XII 19 
Nottonville (F): IX 8n 
Nur ai-Din: XV 230, 236; XIX 27-28 


Obadiah, biblical figure: XH 29 
Odo of Burgundy: IX 9 
Odo of Corbeil: X 10 
Odo of Vitry: IX 21; XI 31 
Ogier de Danemarche, romance: XVII 2 
Oghuz Turks: XVIII 219-21, 224-228 
Old French Crusade Cycle see Crusade Cycle 
Omont (F): XI 28, 29 
Orderic Vitalis: IV 73 
Oriflamme: XV 219 
origin myths: XVI 65-67 
Turks: XVI 69-70; XVIII 227-29 
Osmund Dux: VI 8 
Osmund, monk of Jehosaphat: IV 84 
Otbert, bishop of Liége: VII 173; VIII 96 
Otto Aegidius: IX 17 
Otto Altaspata: I 293 
Otto of Freising: X 71 
Oudenaarde (B): I 287 
Oultrejourdain see Transjordan 
Oxus see Amu Darya 


Pactum Warmundi: X 76 
Pagan the Butler: V 292; IX 15; X 65, 77 
Pagan, chancellor: IV 78-79, 80 
Palermo (I): IV 76 
Palmarea: XII 33 
Papacy: VII 171-72 
see also Gregory VII, Gregory IX, 
Paschal II and Urban II 
Parenty (F): I 288 
Paris (F) 
abbey of Saint-Denis: XV 219 
university: XIX 26 
Paschal Il, pope: IV 70 
Paul, apostle: VII 170 
Persia: XVII passim; XVIII 219-29 
in literature: XVII 6 
wars with Byzantium: XV 226, 230 
St Peter: VII 171 
Peter II, king of Aragon: X 69 
Peter of Barcelona, archbishop of Tyre: 
XV 236 
Peter Bartholomew, crusader: IV 67; XV 220 
Peter I, king of Cyprus: V 286 
Peter of Dampierre: VII 173 
Peter of Lens: I 288 


Peter Lombard, Parisian master: XIX 26 
Peter of Narbonne, bishop of Albara: IV 67 
Peter Tudebode: VII 164—70 

Pfister, Max: VI 12 

Philip of Bouillon: 1 285 

Philip I, king of France: IX 8-10 

Philip of Nablus: V 293 

Philistines: XII 18 

Phoenicians: XII 18 

Picardy (F) 

Picards in Palestine: | 288—89, 294—95 
Pilgrimage: X 74; XIII 12-13; XIV 4 
Pirie-Gordon, Harry: 1X 13 
Pisa (I): 1 293; IV 70; V 291 
Pisellus, viscount: IV 82 
Pons, count of Tripoli: X 67; XV 234 
Prawer, Joshua: VI 2-3; VIII 89-90; X 60, 77: 

XIII 13-16; XIV 7; XV 231; XVI 60; 

XX 293-95, 304 
princeps, title: VII passim 
Provence (F) 

Provençals in Palestine: | 292-93; 

IV 67-68; VIII 90 
Pseudo-Methodius of Patara: XVII 7, 8 
Puiset, Le (F): 1291; IX 7-10 
Puy, Le (F): 1 292 


Quierzy (F): 1 289 


ra 'is, official: XX 304-5 
Rainald of Chátillon see Reynald of Chátillon 
Rainald of Toul: VII 173 
Rainer Brus: I 290; IV 74 
Ralph of Aalst: I 286-87 
Ralph I, bishop of Bethlehem: XV 236 
Ralph of Beaugency: IX 10 
Ralph of Caen: IV 69; VIII 88, 97 
Ralph of Domfront, patriarch of Antioch: VI 12 
Ralph, son of Eustace III of Boulogne: III 399 
Ralph of Issy: IX 14 
Ralph of La Fontanelle: I 291; X 82-83 
Ralph of Montpincon: 1 290; IV 71; VIII 90 
Ralph of Mousson: I 286; VIII 90 
Ralph, son of Roman of Le Puy: X 78 
Ralph of Sept-Meules: IV 84; V 293 
Ralph, lord of Soissons: 1 289 
Ralph II of Tosny: IV 74; VIII 92 
Ramla: | 287 
Ist battle (1101): 1 282; VII 168; XV 229, 
230, 233; XVI 59 
2nd battle (1102): I 282-83, 286, 287; 
III 397, 399; V 291; XIV 9; XV 226 
3rd battle (1105): I 283, 286, 287; 
XV 228-30, 233 
capture by Ist Crusade: XII 20-23 
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Ramla (cont.) 
lordship: X 81 
ransoms: XIV 9 
Ravendel: IX 11 
Raymond of Aguilers: IV 68—69; XII 21 
Raymond of Poitiers, prince of Antioch: VI 4 
Raymond of Saint-Gilles: IV 67—68; VII 163 
crusade army: I 292-93; IV 67; XII 21 
Raymond II, count of Tripoli: XI 32 
Raymond III, count of Tripoli: V 289; 
XV 227, 237 
Rebecques (F): 1 287 
Regelindis of Verdun: IX 3 
Reims see Rheims 
Reinard of Verdun: I 286 
Reineck, Reiner: XI 38 
Reiner see Rainer 
relics: XII 14, 15 
military uses: XII 29—30; XV passim 
Rethel (F) 
counts: IX 6, 10, 26 table, 27 table; X 65; 
XI passim 
Reynald of Chatillon: V 289; XII 35 
Rheims (F) 
archbishopric: VIII 92: XI 30 
Rheinheimer, Martin: IX 13 
Richard, Jean: VI 2-3; XI 29 
Richer, bishop of Verdun: VIII 96 
Richeza, abbess of Nivelles: VIII 94n 
Richilda, countess of Hainaut: VIII 95 
Richoldis of Quierzy: 1 289 
Riley-Smith, Jonathan: VI 11; VII 163-65, 
171; VIII 83 
Rivallo of Dinan: VI 11 
Robert of Anzi: I 289; VI 5, 7-8; VIII 90; 
XIV 10 
Robert of Caen: VI 11 
Robert Curthose, duke of Normandy: 
1 289-90; IV 63—66, 73; VI 8, 12 
Robert FitzGerard: I 289-90; IV 71, 74-75; 
VI 5-6; VIII 90 
Robert I, count of Flanders: X 73 
Robert II, count of Flanders: I 286; II 29 
Robert Giffard: IV 82-83 
Robert Guiscard: IV 71, 83 
Robert of Igé: VI 8 
Robert, bishop of Nazareth: XV 230, 235-36 
Robert of Rethel: XI 32 
Robert of Rouen, bishop of Lydda: IV 66, 73; 
VIII 81; XII 23 
Robert son of Godwin: I 290; III 399 
Robert I of Sourdeval: VI 10 
Robert II of Sourdeval: VI 10 
Robert, chancery official: VIII 90 
Rochefort (F): IX 7 


Roger, prince of Antioch: IV 77; IX 7; X 66; 
XV 223 

Roger, bishop of Lydda: IV 83 

Roger II of Montgomery: IV 64 

Roger of Rozoy: 1 288-89; V 291-92 

Roger I, count of Sicily: IV 76; VI 10; IX 1; 
X 62, 63 

Roger II, king of Sicily: IV 76—77, 78, 79-80, 
81; IX 7; X 62-63 

Rohard, viscount of Jerusalem: X 81 

Róhricht, Reinhard: XI 28-29 

Roman of Le Puy: I 292; V 292; X 76-79 

Rowe, John Gordon: VIII 83, 85; XIX 26, 30 

Rozoy-sur-Serre (F); I 288-89 

Rudolf H, king of Burgundy: XV 219 

Rum, sultanate: XVII 2 

Runciman, Steven: IX 21, 23; X 76; 
XVIII 223, 224 


sacred space: XII 14—17, 34-36; XIII 5-7 
Sa‘id b. Batriq see Eutychius 
Saewulf, pilgrim: XII 25, 28; XIII 3-4 
Saffuriyah: XV 237 
Saint-Denis see Paris 
Saint-Evroul (F): I 290 
Saint-Hubert (B): VIII 92-93; XI] 15-16 
Saint-Pol (F): I 287-88; II 29 
Saladin: XII 22, 35-36; XIII 6; XIV 3; 
XV 217-18, 227, 237-38; 
XVIII 226; XIX 28-32 
Salimbene of Parma: XV 219 
Saljüqs see Seljuks 
Samaritans: XX 303 
Samarkand: XVII 3 
Samuel, biblical figure: XII 33 
Sanjar, Seljuk sultan: XVIII 5 
Saracens 
definitions: XX 298—99 
in literature: XVH passim 
in Sicily: IV 78 
Sardinia (1): 1 293; V 291 
Sawirus b. al-Mugaffa’: XVIII 218, 229 
Saydnaya: XII 26 
Scheldewindeke (B): I 286 
Scotland: IX 24-25; XVI 67 
Scythia: XVI 67 
Sebastea: XII 28-29 
Sebourg (F): XI 37-38 
Seljuk b. Dukak: XVIII 219, 226-29 
Seljuks (Saljiiqs): XVI 70; XVII 2; 
XVIII 219-29 
Sensenruth (B): VIII 92 
Sept-Meules (F): IV 84 
Shah Malik, yabghu: XVIII 219 
Shirküh, general: XV 225; XIX 28 


Sibyl, queen of Jerusalem: XI 34 
Sibyl, wife of Thierry of Flanders: XI 34 
Sibylla of Porcien: IX 6 
Sicily (I): IV 75-79 
Sidon: XII 18 

siege and capture: XII 19; XV 233; 

XX 301 

lordship: II passim; V 293 
Sigebert of Gembloux: VII 173 
Sigurd Jorsalfar: XII 19 
Simon de Montfort: XI 34 
Simon the Constable: IV 83 
Simon, son of Roger I of Sicily: X 63 
Sinai 

St Catherine’s monastery: XII 26 
al-Sinnabrah, battle (1113): III 397-98; 

XV 227, 233-34 

Smail, Raymond C.: XVI 60; XX 293 
Soissons (F): I 289 
Sourdeval-la-Barre (F): VI 10 
Stabelo, chamberlain: I 284 
Stavelot (B): 1 297n 
Stenay (F): VIII 93 
Stephen (Henry), count of Blois: X 74 
Stubbs, William: I 288 
Suger of Saint-Denis: IX 8 
Swabia (D) 

Swabians in Palestine: I 286 
Swan Knight, literary figure: XI 35, 37 
Swordlestown (IRL): VI 10 
Syr Darya (Jaxartes), river: XVIII 219, 227 
Syriac language: XIII 4; XX 299-300 
Syriac literature: XVII 7-8 
Syrian Orthodox church: XIII 3, 4, 15 
Syrians 

definitions: XIII 8; XX 298—300 

in Antioch: XX 305-6 

in Edessa: XIII 15 

in Palestine; XIII 13-16; XX passim 


Tabor, Mount: XII 28 
Tancred 
as lord of Galilee: 1 289; IV 72; XIV 9 
as regent of Antioch: IV 72 
Tancred of Hauteville: VI 9—10 
Tasso, Torquato: XI 38 
Tell Danith, battle (1116): VI 10 
Temple, order: XIII 6; XIV 3-4; XV 228 
Terre de Suéte (Aswad): X 65; XIV 9; 
XV 234, 236, 237 
Thatoul, lord of Marash: IV 75 
Theobald IV, count of Chartres: IX 10 
Theodore, knight of Margat: XX 306 
Theoderic, pilgrim: XII 18, 30 
Theoduin, bishop of Liége: VIII 95 
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Thérouanne (F) 
bishopric: I 287-88 
Thierry of Alsace, count of Flanders: 
VIII 95n; XI 34 
Thierry, count of Bar: I 286 
Thomas Becket: XII 15 
Tiberias: XII 28; XV 234 
see also Galilee 
Timurtash, Artugid amir: X 68 
Tinchebray (F) 
battle (1106): IV 73 
Toghril-Beg, Muhammad: XVII 219, 224, 
227 
Torold the Viscount: VI 8 
T*oros, king of Cilicia: IX 1; XX 307 
Torquotus, legendary king: XVIII 222-23 
Tortosa 1 290; IV 73-74 
Tours: IX 8n 
Transjordan: XIX 30-31 
lords: V 292; 1X 15; X 76-79 
Transoxania: XVIII 224, 225 
tribute payments: XIV 9-11 
Tripoli 
counts: IV 73-74 
nobility: 1 290 
Trojan origins: XVI 67; XVIII 222-24, 228 
True Cross 
discovery by crusaders: X 66—67; 
XII 29-30; XV 220-21 
discovery by Helena: XV 220-21 
military use: HI 398; X 67, 74; XII 30, 
35-36; XV passim 
Tughtagin, atabeg of Damascus: I 288; 
III 398; V 287; XV 233 
Turbessel: I 292; IX 11-12 
Turcopoles 
in warfare: XIV 4 
names: V 294; XVI 63; XX 302 
Turks: XX 298 
in literature: XVII 3 
origins: XVI 69—70; XVIII 219-29 
Tyre: XII 18; XIV 11; XV 235 


Ulrich Baptizatus: V 294; XX 302 

‘Umar, caliph: XIII 1, 5 

Urban II, pope: VII 163, 166, 168, 174; 
XII 17; XVI 61; XX 295 


Valenciennes (F): VIII 95 
Varangians: XVIII 223-24 
Venice (I): X 74, 76 
Verdun (F) 
bishopric: VIII 96 
counts: VIII 92, 96 
Versus de viris ...Tarvanensis: 1 287; II passim 
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Vexin (F): XV 219 
Virgil: XVIII 222 
Vulgate: XIX 27, 33-34 


Waldemar Carpinel: I 284; VIII 90 

Waleran of Villepreux, lord of Bira: IX 11-12, 
20-21 

Walter Bigot: IV 72-73 

Walter of Bouillon: I 285; V 285; VIII 97 

Walter Brisebarre, lord of Beirut: V 292; 
IX 15; X 76, 81 

Walter the Chancellor: VI 7, 12-13; 
VII 169—70; XVI 61, 64 

Walter Granarius, lord of Caesarea: II 28; 
IX 18; X 81, 84 

Walter Mahomet, lord of Hebron: V 294; 
XVI 63; XX 302 

Walter of Saint-Omer: V 287 

Walter I of Sourdeval: VI 10; X 83 

Walter II of Sourdeval: VI 10 

Walter of Thérouanne: X 74 

Warfare: V 291; X 65—68, 79; XII 19, 22, 35; 
XIV 5-12; XV 225-37, 233; XVI 59; 
XIX 32-33 

military service: XIV passim 
use of relics: X 67; XV passim 

Warmund of Picquigny, patriarch of 
Jerusalem: X 66—67; XV 224, 234, 
235 

Warmund of Quierzy: I 289 

Warner of Grez: I 285; VII 173; VIII 81, 86, 
90-91, 97, 99 

Wenskus, Reinhard: XVI 65; XVIII 227-28 

Westphalia (D): XI 38 

Wicher the Swabian: I 286; VIII 90 

Widukind of Corvey: XVI 66 

William IX, duke of Aquitaine: VI 4 

William Baptizatus of Blanchegarde: XX 302 

William of Bures: I 292; V 284; IX 12-14, 
15-16, 22; X 72-73, 76, 81; XV 227 

William Clito, count of Flanders: XIV 1—3 


William l, king of England: | 290; IV 64, 71; 
VIS; IX 9 
William II (Rufus), king of England: IV 63 
William of Hauteville: VI 9 
William, patriarch of Jerusalem: XII 29 
William of Malmesbury: I 288; IH passim 
William, count of Nevers: IX 9 
William of Normandy: I 290; IV 73-74 
William, bishop of Orange: IV 67 
William of Sept-Meules: IV 84 
William Thuroldi: IV 83 
William of Tyre: V 290 
Chronicon: VIII 84-88, 91; IX 6n, 16—17, 
21, 23-24; X 76-85: XI 28, 29; 
XII 20, 36; XIII 9-10; XV 221-38; 
XVI passim; XVIII 218-19, 220-22, 
225-29; XIX passim; XX 307 
education: XVIII 228; XIX 26 
Gesta orientalium principum: 
XVIII passim 
Old French continuations: XI 36-37; 
XV 217-18 
use of Bible: XII 36; XIX passim 
vocabulary: VI 13; VIi 170 
William-Hugh of Monteil: 1 292 
William-Jordan of Cerdagne: IV 73 
Winrich of Flanders: I 287 
Wolfram, Herwig: XVI 65—66, 69—70; 
XVIII 227-28 


Ya‘qub b. Siqlab, physician: XIII 15 
Yahya b. Sa‘id, author: XVIII 218, 229 
Yeres, river (F): IV 84 

Yveta (Judith) of Roucy: IX 5n; XI 32 
Yveta, abbess of Bethany: XI 32; XIII 8 


Zangi, 'Imad al-Din: XIII 12; XIX 27; 
XX 307 

Zerdana, battle (1119): X 66; XV 223, 230, 
234 


